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CHAPTER ONE 


NEWS-STORY 


ET after this Frankby fellow,” ordered the Managing Editor, “send up 
what you’ve got about him first, and have Brinder ready—there’s a 
story in that stuff he spilled to the British Association.” 

The files gave up their facts within five minutes. 

“Not much to go on,” said the Managing Editor, reading the biography 
slip that the messenger brought, “Adrian Frankby, single, former reader in 
biochemistry—whatever that is. F.R.S. Publications: Some Observations on 
the Stimulation of the Olfactory Membranes. Corresponding member of- 
h’m, seems to be well known on the Continent. Born 1890. Where’s 
Brinder?” 

A tall, carelessly dressed man shambled over to the edge of the 
mahogany plateau that lay between the Managing Editor and his visitors. 
The tweed curves of the Managing Editor’s body were reflected in the 
polished wood surface, for there was nothing on the desk-top except the 
typewritten slip about Professor Frankby, not even a blotting-pad. It was the 
desk of a complete organiser, who has put away all detail. Telephones on 
hinged, expanding arms swung above the desk-top, and three bell-buttons 
projected from the right-hand side of the Managing Editor’s chair. He was 
guarded against any waste movement, and above the doming curves that 
this policy had helped to construct was the nose for news and an agile brain 
which dramatised the intrusive activity of that gifted organ. 


“Brinder,” said the Managing Editor: “get a story out of this Frankby 
man—turn him inside out. He’s been blatting about a chain of experiments 
that’ ll refocus the sense of smell. There must be something there.” 

Brinder nodded, and left the controlling brain. Half an hour’s work at a 
telephone put him in touch with Professor Frankby. 

“Who is that speaking?” asked Professor Frankby. He was dressing for 
dinner in an uncomfortable hotel, and the telephone had interrupted a 
critical battle with a stud. 

“The Daily Leader would like to publish an intervie 

“Then ring up to-morrow morning——” 
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“It’s about your paper at the British Association: we want to have your 
views for to-morrow’s edition.” 

“T gave them in my paper—I’ve no time now.” 

“T only want a few minutes, sir.” 

“T am already late for an engagement—I have to leave here in a few 
minutes.” 

“Perhaps I could talk to you on the way to your engagement—or 
afterwards.” 

“You are wasting my time.” 

Professor Frankby cut off. Brinder sighed, and left the newspaper 
offices. A taxi dropped him at the Professor’s South Kensington hotel, just 
as the Professor was asking the hall porter to call a cab. Brinder recognised 
him from his photograph. He walked up to him and said: 

“Apologies for being such an intolerable nuisance, sir, but I’m the Daily 
Leader reporter who spoke to you on the ’phone a few minutes ago. I’ve 
got a taxi waiting, if you’d care to make use of it and can give me a 
moment’s conversation——” 


Adrian Frankby smiled. He was half a head taller than Brinder; six foot 
three, broad shouldered, fair haired, with wide-set grey eyes and a grim 
mouth; but the grimness disappeared when he smiled. 

“Very well,’ he said; “please tell the driver to go to 18 Browning’s 
Grove, Hampstead.” 

He got into the taxi. 

“Very kind of you, sir,” said Brinder, when they started: “we want 
something in well before midnight.” 

“What?” 

Brinder had read the Professor’s paper, and had understood about a fifth 
of it. He admitted his ignorance, and fastened on to the phrase that had 
stimulated the Managing Editor’s mind, the refocussing of the sense of 
smell. Was there any method of doing this, and what did it imply— bigger 
and better smells, or cultivated insensitiveness to bad smells, or what? 

“You’re familiar with the internal structure of the nose, of course?” said 
Frankby: “can we assume that?” 

“Don’t know a thing about anatomy,” Brinder admitted. 

“That makes it difficult. But I think I can put it stmply. You know you 
have nostrils. Beyond them are cavities that are broken up into a miniature 


maze by the turbinal bones, and at the upper end of these cavities are cells 
that record odours. But before any odour is recorded, before the 
consciousness of it is telegraphed to the brain by the nerves connected with 
the cells, the substance that evokes it has to dissolve in the moisture that 
covers the nasal mucous membrane. Now the impressions recorded by the 
olfactory membrane can be intensified, if the odorous substance travels in 
sufficient volume through the bony maze in the 


cavities, and is speeded up by the action of sniffing. When we smell 
flowers, for instance, we take the trouble to get the full benefit of our 
recording apparatus; but we don’t exercise that power of intensification 
except when we are in the presence of high concentrations of odour, good 
or bad. Our sense of smell is quiescent, and normally unexercised; but if it 
was always wide-awake, as it is when we sniff, we should be much more 
critical about the smells of the world we live in. Is that clear?” 

“Perfectly,” said Brinder; “if we were sniffing most of the time, the stink 
of this taxi would get on our nerves for example.” 

“I find it intolerable,” said Frankby, “but I am not sniffing. My own 
sense of smell is intensified artificially.” 

“As a result of the experiments you referred to in your paper?” 

“Yes.” 

Frankby explained that he had been able to measure the odour content of 
various substances in relation to the degree of stimulation recorded by the 
nasal mucus, and as the taxi wedged itself into a traffic block in 
Knightsbridge Brinder found himself submerged by technicalities. He only 
came to the surface when Frankby said: 

“In the groups of substances with which the experiments were made, 
one in the Gamma group, Gamma 8, is a local stimulant. You’ve heard of 
local anaesthetics? Drugs that isolate definite organs or nerves and make 
them insensitive; well, Gamma 8 is a local stimulant that renders the nasal 
mucus hypersensitive, and at the same time diffuses a sensation that 1s 
comparable with, and in my view superior to, the pleasure of smoking 
tobacco.” 

“It’s a drug, then—this Gamma 8?” 


“Yes, a drug with purely local and wholly beneficial effects.” 


“How d’you know there’s no harmful reaction, Professor?” 

“Because I’ve been taking Gamma 8 for eleven years— ever since I 
completed the chain of experiments which I described in my paper this 
afternoon.” 

Professor Frankby drew a flat, ivory snuff-box from his waistcoat 
pocket, snapped open the lid, and disclosed a pale pink powder. “You take 
it like snuff,” he explained, and offered it to Brinder, who took a pinch and 
sniffed it up his nostrils. He was conscious of a soft, aromatic flavour, like 
a breath of warm wind bearing the fragrance of a herb garden, and then a 
sensation wholly indescribable, because it was entirely new. The first 
Englishmen and Spaniards who learned how to smoke tobacco must have 
been wordless when they were asked to describe the flavour; they could 
describe the comfort of smoking and the pleasure of trickling tobacco 
smoke through their noses and mouths; but descriptions of tastes and smells 
apart from elemental classifications, like hot, cold, bitter, sweet, sour and 
salt, are comparative, and are made lucid by references to known 
substances and sensations. In Gamma 8, Brinder, to whom words were 
hard-worked servants, discovered something that defied description, 
although it generated genuine enthusiasm. 

“It’s marvellous,” he said; “you’ve done what Sir Walter Raleigh did— 
added another pleasure to human life.” 

“Dear me!” said Professor Frankby; “you know, I hadn’t thought’ of 
that.” 

“This is the story of the century!” Brinder told him; “it’s what the 
twentieth century will be remembered by— 


it’s” He was sitting on the edge of the seat, having almost risen in his 
excitement, and the taxi suddenly lurched forward as the traffic block 
opened, and he found himself on his knees. 

“Don’t get over-excited,” advised Frankby; “it’s very stimulating, of 
course, although it does not upset any controls, like alcohol.” 

“But the story—think of it!” almost shouted Brinder: “the possibilities 
are gigantic!” 

All his habitual lethargy, his slow-moving, calm self had dropped from 
him. Influenced by Gamma 8 and the biggest journalistic scoop since the 
war, he was transfigured. 

“Certainly, there are possibilities,” Frankby conceded. 


They turned into the Park and swept past the Row and up towards the 
Marble Arch. Even the load of London dust on the leaves of the trees could 
not mask the smell of sun-warmed green life, and to Brinder the summer 
scent of the trees suddenly became a vividly pleasurable sensation. Before 
they had completed the Marble Arch roundabout, the sweetness was lost as 
the acrid fumes of cars and ’buses flowed into the taxi. 

“Gosh, there’s some over-oiling done these days,” Brinder remarked; 
“London stinks.” 

“You are temporarily hypersensitive,” said Frankby. “After habitually 
taking Gamma 8, one becomes permanently conscious of the good and the 
bad smells in all their degrees of intensity.” 

“What are you going to do about all this, sir?” 

“Do?” Professor Frankby seemed surprised. “I’ve published my results 
—TI shan’t do anything.” 

“But, my dear sir, you can’t fire off a discovery like this into the blue— 
apart from the fact that there’s a fortune in it.” 


“I’m not interested in money—I have enough for the work that interests 
me.” 

Brinder regarded him with astonishment. 

“You may find you have to do something about it,” he said. “Can 
anybody make Gamma 8?” 

“Nobody except me,” replied the Professor. 

“You’d better patent the process,” said Brinder; “anyway, I'll say you 
have. Can I have some of the powder— I want to try it on the Chief, 
otherwise theyll cut my stuff to ribbons. I’ve got to show them that it’s 
front-page news.” 

“Please do,” said Frankby, and shook some of the pink powder out of the 
snuff-box into an old envelope that Brinder produced. 

“IT should be grateful if you would refrain from exaggerating anything 
I’ve told you,” said the Professor, when they reached Browning’s Grove 
and he got out of the taxi. “Remember that Gamma 8 is only a by-product 
of the task of proving that the latent powers of the human sense of smell are 
much greater than we imagine. We are potentially the superiors of dogs in a 
sense in which they have always been regarded as supreme. Our noses are 
like field-glasses with the focussing screws jammed so that the range is 
limited; Gamma 8 has released the focussing screws so that the range can 


be extended. It is the future of our sense of smell that matters, not the 
incidental pleasure of taking Gamma 8.” 

“It’s more than good of you to have told me so much,” Brinder began, 
but Frankby cut him short: 

“Not at all,” he said; “the general public has to know some time, and I 
took the first steps myself about informing the educated public this 
afternoon. Good-bye.” 

He smiled at Brinder, who watched him ascend the steps 


of the rosy old Georgian house that bore a brass plate on the gate engraved 
with the name of: Richard Claughton, Solicitor. The door opened, the 
Professor entered, and Brinder turned to the taxi driver: 

“Drive like Hell to the nearest telephone,” he commanded, and leapt in. 

ok * ok * 

“Chief, here’s Brinder on the line wanting front-page reservations,” said 
the Night Editor. 

“Ts it the Frankby story?” asked the Managing Editor. 

“Yes.” 

“Switch the Waterloo Bridge scandal, and cut it if necessary. Brinder’s 
safe. That'll give him two columns.” 

“O.K.” 


“You’re over your space, Brinder,” said the Night Editor an hour later 
when the reporter’s copy was turned in. 

“You get it set, Fish-Face,” said Brinder: “don’t butcher the scoop at this 
stage; it must have banners too.” 

“The Chief’ I] raise Hell—he said two columns.” 

“Two columns, my——! Here, sniff some of that up your pug nose and 
then go and tell the Chief where he gets off.” 

The Night Editor took a pinch of pink powder from the envelope 
Brinder held out to him. 

“We’re a column and a half overset on the front page,” announced the 
Night Editor to the Managing Editor a little 


later. He made the announcement in a voice of confident cheerfulness. 


The Managing Editor glared. 

“What the Devil’s the matter with you, man?” he demanded; “are you 
tight?” 

“Tight! Gosh, no, Chief! You know I’m a TT. It’s this scoop of 
Brinder’s, and the dope he’s brought along to convince us 

“That’ ll do—send Brinder here. And send up the galleys of his stuff.” 


Half an hour after the Managing Editor had taken a pinch of the 
diminishing supply of Gamma 8 from Brinder’s envelope he rearranged the 
front page, with Professor Frankby’s discovery as the main news-story 
under the compelling banner headline of 


NEW DOG DAYS FOR HUMANS 
With sub-heads: 


FRESH POWERS FOR THE NOSE 
DRAMATIC DISCOVERY BY PROFESSOR FRANKBY 


The Waterloo Bridge scandal, though richly spiced with succulent 
innuendo, shrank to half a column on page two to make way for the column 
and a half of overmatter from Brinder’s front-page story. Many paragraphs 
of promise foundered in the revolutionary storm of the last-moment 


revisions, and until the order “Print off!” churned the rotary presses into 
action, the foundry hands stood by, ready to cast afresh the front-and 
second-page cylinders. 

From 1 a.m. onwards fast motor vans raced to the London termini, and 
bore north, south, east and west through London and its suburbs the printed 
words that were to end for ever the peace and seclusion Adrian Frankby 
had nearly all his life enjoyed. 


Frankby did not read the popular press. He read an intelligently abridged 
account of his paper in Zhe Times at breakfast, and spent the morning at the 
Imperial Institute, where the British Association was honouring London by 


holding its annual meeting. As he came down the steps of the Institute after 
the close of the morning session, a battery of cameras surrounded him. 
They clicked at him, and two men with a cinematograph camera followed 
him down the steps, and stopped him as he reached the pavement. One of 
them held out a trumpet-ended tube and said: 

“Will you say a few words into this, sir?” 

“T think you’ve made a mistake,” said Frankby, “I’m not the President of 
the Association.” 

“You’re Professor Frankby, aren’t you, sir?” 

"Yes" 

“Well, will you say a few words about the revolution in the sense of 
smell that your great discovery will bring about?” 

“It’s not a matter that can be discussed in a few words or in the street,” 
said Frankby. 


“Thank you, sir,” said the sound operator, and retired while a bulky and 
confident man stopped Frankby and explained that the world required more 
details of the wonders his great discovery promised, and that the Evening 
Post wanted to give them to rather more than three-quarters of a million 
people that evening. Frankby found he was walking back to his hotel in the 
fellow’s company, and that three other people were making it a party of 
five. 

He stopped as they turned into Exhibition Road. 

“T don’t want a bodyguard,” he protested. 

“Sorry if we’re troublesome, sir,” said a lean-looking reporter, “but we 
thought it ’ud save you time and trouble if we all tagged along now instead 
of calling separately.” 

“But I don’t want you to call at all,” objected Frankby. 

No notice was taken of the objection, and the lean reporter, remarking 
that he represented the Morning Telegram, asked how many generations 
would be needed before men had the same smelling powers as dogs. 

“Gentlemen,” said Frankby, “I refuse to give a lecture on this subject 
here. If you'll call at my hotel at 2.30 this afternoon, I will give you half an 
hour of my time.” 

“That’s no good to me,” said the Evening Post man, “I go to press in an 
hour for the six-thirty edition. Let these other chaps come at 2.30, sir. Pll 
come along now.” 


“So will I,” said a round little Jew; “I’m in the same boat. My paper’s 
the Echo,” he explained to Frankby; “net sales of nine hundred thousand, 
still going strong. Biggest evening paper in the world. We can’t let all those 
people go without the facts about your invention, sir.” 

“My paper’s been published,” said Frankby; “and I refer you to that. It 
has all the facts. I refuse to be badgered— 2.30 at my hotel, or go to the 
Devil! Good morning.” 


He strode down Exhibition Road towards Cromwell Road. 

The Jew sighed. 

“Four-letter man,” he commented; “all these scientists are—don’t 
understand news. Clever, in their own way, but out of touch with the 
public.” 


“There’s a lot of telephone messages, sir,” said the hall porter at 
Frankby’s hotel. “’Phone’s been going for you all the morning, pretty near, 
sir.’ He handed Frankby a pile of paper slips. Frankby took them to his 
sitting-room and read them through. Six newspapers had rung up about 
every half-hour, two weekly papers had enquired for him, five people who 
were complete strangers had intimated that they had urgent business 
reasons for seeing him without delay and only three of them gave their 
names. They sounded odd and improbable names—Rowback, Nojack and 
Prohack. 

“Of course,” said Frankby, “it’s the same person ringing up, and the hall 
porter produces a variant of his name each time.” He could remember 
nobody with a name that recalled the hall porter’s telephone translations. 

Half-way through lunch he was called to the telephone. 

“Is that Professor Adrian Frankby?” asked a level, agreeable voice; 
“please forgive the persistence which may appear discourteous, but it is 
important that I should have an early opportunity of seeing you. My name 
is de Rojaques, Jules de Rojaques, and I have a strong interest in certain 
applications of biochemical research. It will make my meaning 


clear if I say that they are commercial applications, and when I read this 
morning the account in the Daily Leader of the lines upon which you have 


been working, it became imperative for me to meet you.” 

“TI don’t know what the account is in the Daily Leader,” said Frankby; 
“T’ve only read The Times.” 

“A very dramatic account, believe me,” said de Rojaques: “sensational. 
But may I call upon you?” 

“Very well, sir. I shall be free at three o’clock.” 

“Sir, I am exceedingly obliged to you for your courtesy.” Frankby 
muttered “good-bye” and hung up the receiver. 


The little Jew reporter, whose name was Anderlin, was the last to leave 
Frankby’s hotel. The other reporters had dashed off to Fleet Street with 
their notes. Anderlin hung about the hotel for a few minutes, and slipping a 
ten-shilling note into the hall porter’s hand said: 

“There’s a quid waiting for you if you'll phone up Fleet 11013 every 
hour and give me the names of any callers that drop in for Professor 
Frankby. My name’s Anderlin.” 

“My job’s worth more than a stray quid,” said the hall porter. 

“Think it over,” said Anderlin, turning to look at a thin, very dark man, 
who came through the swing doors of the hall. Anderlin whistled under his 
breath and hurried out. 

*k ok *k ok 


“What d’you think of that one?” Anderlin demanded. 


“De Rojaques, the perfume king of France, waiting on the mat to grab 
whatever it is this Frankby blighter’s invented. There’s a story to fall into 
your lap.” 

The Managing Editor of the Echo shook his head. “We’ve got to hold off 
him, I’m afraid,” he said, “still P’Il put it to the Chief.” 
ok ok *k * 

“Not on your life,” said the Chief; “absolutely no mention of de 
Rojaques, if you please: Narquall would be livid, he’s been cultivating the 
English end of that perfume combine for a year, and they’re about to sign 
on the dotted line of an eight-thousand-pound contract.” 

Narquall was the advertising manager of the Echo, and newspapers live 
and lie by their advertisements. So the public did not learn through the 


Echo about the first interview M. Jules de Rojaques had with Professor 
Adrian Frankby regarding the future of Gamma 8. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE DIGNITY OF BUSINESS 


N office-boy had brought Mr. Richard Claughton his China tea and 
A the cheerful-looking little solicitor was about to pour out the first cup 
when the telephone rang. Mr. Claughton sighed. He hated talking on the 
telephone and the nature of his business required that he should spend at 
least a third of his office day doing so. He was a prosperous authority on 
patent litigation, and from his big, pleasant office in Lincoln’s Inn he trailed 
tentacles into businesses all over London. 

“Professor Frankby wants to speak to you, sir,” said the house operator. 

“Put him through,” said Claughton, and then as he heard Frankby’s 
voice: “Hallo, Adrian—want to start prosecuting the Daily Leader or 
something? I told you you’d have to put up with a lot directly you let Fleet 
Street loose. What’s the trouble?” 

“T suppose you always expect trouble when anyone rings you up,” said 
Frankby. 

“Always.” 

“Look here, Dick, can you stand my company to-night as well as last 
night? And can I plant myself on you too for sleeping, until the Association 
meeting’s over?” 

“Course.” 

“Thanks—I can’t get any peace in this hotel. ve been rung up every ten 
minutes by all sorts of idiots ever since lunch, and I’ve just got rid of a man 
who wants to buy the 


world-rights of my invention, as he insisted on calling it. He was a lunatic, 
I should say. French, and very excitable.” 

“Oh. What’s his name?” 

“De Rojaques.” 

“De Rojaques! Adrian, you come along and see me here at once. What 
did he look like, by the way?” 

“Very thin, dark hair, big black eyebrows—Semitic type.” 

“Yes, that’s de Rojaques all right. Adrian, this is exciting. Get into a taxi 
and bring your bag with you: we’ll drive home direct from my office after.” 


*k * * * 


“He’s the controller of an international perfumery combine,” Claughton 
explained, when he had got Frankby comfortably settled in one of the 
leather armchairs in his office. “I knew he was in London. He hasn’t wasted 
any time.” 

“He told me he’d got in touch indirectly with the reporter who came up 
with me in the taxi last night, and had sampled a pinch of Gamma 8—the 
reporter had a little left.” 

“You shouldn’t have let any of the stuff get out of your hands, Adrian. If 
de Rojaques has got some of it he’Il get it analysed, and then he’Il cover it 
with patents all over the show.” 

“He may find the ingredients—anybody can grow the principal one in 
their garden. It’s a common herb. But the ingredients will convey nothing 
by themselves.” 

“Man, do you realise what de Rojaques is? He’s got absolute power over 
hundreds of highly-paid brains; he’s got laboratories all over the world, in 
Paris, Lyons, New York: he can organise research work on a scale that 
would stagger you, and if the paper you’ve published doesn’t give 


some of his people the key to your stuff, then they must be pretty dense. We 
must get applications filed to protect the process at once. Thank the Lord I 
made you draft a specification last night after I'd sampled the stuff. I’ve 
had it typed out, and you can go through it to-night, and we’ll get it filed to- 
morrow.” 

Adrian Frankby smiled. 

“You belong to a predatory profession, Dick,” he said, “and you attribute 
the worst motives to everybody. Even if it was possible for de Rojaques to 
steal the process for producing Gamma 8, is it likely that he would? Why 
should he come and see me if he was considering theft?” 

“To see what sort of an innocent you were, of course. It seems to be a 
tradition that scientists are half-witted when it comes to the commercial 
side of their work.” 

“T hate the word scientist. It stinks of Fleet Street gutters.” 

“How upset you are with Fleet Street.” 

“De Rojaques brought along a copy of the Daily Leader packed with 
nonsense about ‘Dog Days for Humans’ which presented the whole thing 


with a sort of leering indecency. ‘You’re going to get more out of life, now 
that you’ve been promised a new sort of nose.’ It was all pretty foul.” 

“Pooh, my dear boy, that’s the dramatisation of fact— don’t you 
understand?” Claughton laughed. “You are not of this world, Adrian. You 
live in the austere atmosphere of the laboratory, where things can be 
measured and experiments are conducted without emotion. You are one of 
those rare beings, a man who wants knowledge for its own sake. But you 
can’t let new knowledge out on the world and then disclaim responsibility 
for it, unless you 


want to be disgusted or horrified. If every scientist—sorry! —had given to 
the control of his inventions the same brain power he brought to creating 
them, think what the world would have been spared.” 

Frankby considered, then said: 

“IT suppose I ought to accept responsibility. It will waste a lot of time, 
and will mean the sacrifice of other work which I think is more important. 
Commerce has always appeared to me to be a selfish and slightly ridiculous 
scramble, conducted by people whose thinking and conclusions are 
invariably tainted with the desire to sell somebody something. Anything is 
good enough that makes money. But that may be unjust.” 

“If you really accept responsibility for the development of the 
possibilities of Gamma 8, you’ll have plenty of opportunities for correcting 
or confirming your judgment,” Claughton assured him; “I won’t prejudice 
you in advance. But you'll be dealing with people who are only concerned 
with making as much money as possible out of selling Gamma 8.” 

“If ’m to have anything to do with it at all, I must have an absolute veto 
on all matters concerning its manufacture and sale,” said Frankby. 

“Come off it, my dear Adrian; who d’you suppose would accept those 
conditions?” 

“T think de Rojaques will, if he’s really as excited about the idea as he 
appeared to be this afternoon.” 

“Are you familiar with the term ‘hard-boiled’?” 

“T seem to have heard it.” 

“Well, Adrian, most hard-boiled business men seem only half-baked 
when they’re compared with de Rojaques. You’re up against a terribly 
tough proposition.” 


“Still, Dick, I have got absolute control. Nobody can manufacture 
Gamma 8 without me, and whatever arrangement I make, I will reserve the 
right to broadcast the formula whenever I choose.” 

“Nobody would accept such terms, Adrian. They’re impossible.” 

“They can be framed in a way that would make them acceptable. That’s 
where I want your help. Will you act for me on the legal side, Dick? I want 
to bring you into any business arrangement I make with de Rojaques or any 
other business people.” 

“Nothing I’d like better.” 

“T don’t see why the making and selling of Gamma 8 should not be 
planned in an ordered and logical way, and I can bring a few years of 
experience to the making of such plans.” 

“If it’s ultimately made by de Rojaques’ combine and the thing is a 
success, their shares will rise. We must make arrangements to get in on that 
in Paris, London and New York: no reason why you shouldn’t collect an 
independent fortune, if there’s one going, apart from what you’ll make in 
royalties.” 

“T don’t approve of manipulating stocks. I can see no difference between 
the Stock Exchange and any common gambling den.” 

“There isn’t any. But surely it’s better for you to make money out of 
something you’ve invented and believe in than the professional operators?” 

“No, because by gambling in stocks I encourage the underhand 
manipulation of industry, which is one of the reasons why the world is in 
such a dangerous mess to-day.” 

“D’you mind if I do?” 


“Please your conscience. I’ve already said you belong to a predatory 
profession. But that’s a side issue that’ll never concern me. I’m not going to 
have responsibility without control in letting my fellow men form the 
Gamma 8 habit. I want the same powers of veto over the decisions of any 
combine, company or group of companies that handles it, that the 
American president has over the decisions of his Cabinet. Unless that can 
be arranged and absolutely secured by the laws of every country where 
Gamma 8 is made and sold, I shall let the whole thing go. After all, it’s 
only a new habit that’s involved, although its effects may be so far-reaching 
that human relationships will be changed and it may come to be classed as 
a biological invention.” 


“Yet, only last night, you weren’t proposing to do anything about those 
effects.” 

“I’ve been convinced since then that I must take responsibility; but, I 
repeat, I won’t take it without absolute power to control the results of my 
work. Will you take on the negotiating and legal side of the business on 
those terms, understanding from the start that I will not compromise or part 
with my right to make known when I choose every detail of the process of 
producing Gamma 8.” 

Claughton was thoughtful. “You’d have to lease the right of manufacture 
for a number of years, after which it could revert to you. We can go into 
that. Yes, Adrian, I'll take it on. It’1l be damned interesting to see the board 
room under the control of the laboratory.” 

Frankby smiled. “Thanks,” he said: “will you have a message sent to my 
hotel asking them to refer all telephone calls to your office?” 

Claughton pressed a button on his desk and gave the 


necessary instructions to a clerk who appeared. Then he took a box of 
cigars out of a drawer and selected one; but he put it back, and said: 

“Let me try another pinch of your poison, Adrian. I seem to have lost 
my taste for smoking to-day. Anything to do with my trying it last night?” 

Frankby nodded. “It affected me that way,” he said: “that may be one of 
the by-products of the new habit, reduction of the world’s consumption of 
tobacco.” 

“Thank the Lord I’ve no shares in any tobacco concern,” was 
Claughton’s comment as he took a pinch of Gamma 8 from Frankby’s ivory 
box. He leaned back in his arm-chair inhaling. He enjoyed the new, strange 
and quite unrecordable sensation which spread such contentment through 
the whole body. For some minutes he sank into a state of benign comfort; 
unruffled and unruffable, until gradually other sensations crept back to his 
notice, and with a keener edge to his sense of smell, he became aware of 
hitherto unremarked discomforts in his office. 

“It’s dam’ stuffy in here,” he said, and sent for an office-boy to open all 
the windows as wide as possible. A brisk tang of petrol fumes from the 
motor coaches that parked in Lincoln’s Inn was admitted. 

“London’s choked with gas,” said Claughton: “by the evening one can 
hardly breathe. This room might be a confounded garage. By the way, 
Adrian, there’ll be a pretty big demand for snuff-boxes to carry this stuff. 


How does your tender conscience react to my suggestion of buying up 
every old snuff-box that I can lay my hands on? They’re a drug in the curio 
market, and dealers don’t give anything for them: but they’ Il be fighting for 
*em presently, and there’ll be a new fashion for them. How does that strike 
you?” 


“It doesn’t even interest me. Go ahead and make all the money you want 
to, Dick. ’'m not concerned with profit. I should have said it was more 
intelligent to see that the sort of manufacturers who make such things were 
given good designs to meet the demand for snuff-boxes. If you start a 
fashion for old ones, you’ll have millions of bad copies cheaply made of 
antique things, instead of giving some contemporary designer a chance to 
make shapes and patterns that may be beautiful.” 

“People love old clothes for new ideas, Adrian.” 

“Especially if there’s money to be made out of them, I suppose. 
Everything seems to come back to money-making.” 

“Everything,” said Claughton cheerfully: “you can’t have change 
without cash.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


PRESS POLICY 


If there’s something of a crisis or some trouble in the East 
And telegrams are ticking in with news, 
The meagre facts are swollen with the buoyancy of yeast 
Into “stories” that convey the boss’s views, 

Boss’s views, 
Into “stories” that convey the boss’s views. 


There’s a public to be cheated and a circulation boomed, 
There’s a coffin for the fact that doesn’t fit, 
And the game of hide and tickle is persistently resumed 
Letting sex and sport and murder do their bit, 

Do their bit, 
Boosting cricketers and actresses with “it!” 


The Pride of the Press. 
Newspaper Board Room Ballad. 


ABLEGRAM from Baron Leasowe, chairman of the Newspaper 

Publishing Company, to Irwin Heswall, Editor-in-Chief of the Daily 
Leader. Despatched at Paris, 12 noon: “Nose scoop well handled 
congratulations follow up emphasise our leadership buy big chemical 
opinion backing story. Leasowe.” 

Cablegram from Baron Leasowe to Leslie Neston, Advertisement 
director of the Daily Leader Newspaper Publishing Company. Despatched 
at Paris, 12.10 p.m.:— “Featuring Frankby nose discovery gives handle to 
English end de R. perfume combine get to it. Leasowe.” 

It was only in the presence of his Chief, Irwin Heswall, that the 
Managing Editor of the Daily Leader \eft his ample revolving chair. When 
he stood he lost fifty per cent of his 


impressiveness, for he was round and short and stubby and he thundered 
over the floor on heavy, flat feet. Heswall, the Editor, was a tall man, 


overgrown with fat, who kept in touch with the public in all places where 
fresh air was excluded. His visible corpulence had a glistening pallor that 
acquired a dirty yellow tone by contrast with the white of his starched 
collar. He had a sonorous, board-room voice. Except when he was listening 
to Lord Leasowe, his eyes had the far-away look of complete inattention 
which embarrassed and troubled, as it was meant to embarrass and trouble, 
all those numerous inferiors who addressed him, from the Managing Editor 
downwards. 

“Lord Leasowe is pleased, Thursby,” said the Editor. (The Managing 
Editor’s name was Thursby.) ““Er—very pleased. He has been kind enough 
to cable.” 

“Very kind of Lord Leasowe,” said the Managing Editor. 

“Er—quite,” said the Editor, looking over the Managing Editor’s head 
and through the office wall into unutterably remote distances. ““We must 
follow up this affair of Professor Frankby.” 

“Yes, sir, | was going to ask you whether - 

“Get the backing of some authoritative opinion.” 

“Exactly. I was going to suggest th i 

“You might find out what Sir Miles Thingwall would want for, er— 
confirming our views. We must keep up the interest, and we must not forget 
we were first in the field. That we have led, and—er, the others have 
followed.” 

“T’ll get after Sir Miles right away, sir. There’s another point.” 

“It would be as well to get Chester Eastham, that 
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naturalist man, to give his views—but you can get a programme arranged 
for ‘Table’ to-night.” 

“Table” was the name given to the editorial conference that was held at 
five o’clock every evening for settling feature policy and main-news 
contents; the operation, modification or partial cancellation of its decisions 
was the responsibility of the Managing Editor, according to the nature of 
the news received between the time “Table” was finished and the paper 
closed for press. 

“There’s something we must settle now, sir,” said the Managing Editor: 
“an Echo man, and a good one, has been across to me with a hot story 
about Frankby and an interview with de Rojaques, the big noise in the 
French scent world.” 


“Er—yes?” 

“We can’t let it go, sir.” 

The Editor looked through the office wall with concentrated earnestness. 
Neston, the advertising director, had shown him his cable from Lord 
Leasowe. He swiftly reviewed the situation. A bold line, congratulating de 
Rojaques on his go-getting energy, might infuriate the French magnate, or it 
might flatter him immensely. You could never tell with these blasted 
foreigners, especially oddities like de Rojaques who was reputed to be 
interested in modem painting and architecture and decorative art and all the 
glittering froth that Englishmen blew off their native brew of common 
business sense. Certainly safer to leave the whole thing alone and gamble 
on no one else venturing on it. 

“The Echo wouldn’t risk the story, sir,” continued the Managing Editor; 
“that’s why it was brought to us by Anderlin.” 


“Tt means taking on Anderlin?” 

“We could do with him, sir—he’s a first-class man.” 

“Er—very well.” 

The Editor took his decision as a particularly vivid picture of Lord 
Leasowe raging over a lost opportunity floated into his mind. Somebody 
else might get hold of the story and the advertising department would be in 
just as bad a mess if de Rojaques responded favourably to the puff which 
another paper had given him as it would be if he resented the Daily Leader 
patting him on the back. In his heart of hearts the Editor could not believe 
that anyone would be such an abysmal fool as to resent the flattering 
attentions of a great popular daily with well over two million readers. 

Before “Table” was held Anderlin had transferred his allegiance to the 
Daily Leader and had turned in his copy about de Rojaques’ visit to 
Professor Frankby’s hotel. He had traced Frankby to Claughton’s office and 
had accosted the Professor and the lawyer as they left at six o’clock. 

“Sorry to disturb you twice in one afternoon, Professor Frankby,” he 
said, “but can I have details of your projected agreement with M. de 
Rojaques?” 

“No,” said Frankby and got into his friend’s car. 

It was that single blunt word that enabled the Daily Leader to tell the 
world at breakfast next morning that: 


“Professor Frankby was unwilling to disclose details at this stage of the 
possible arrangements to be concluded with M. de Rojaques for the large- 
scale manufacture of the wonderful new stimulant that he has invented. The 
brilliant vision that has placed M. de Rojaques at the head of the 
international perfume industry prompted him to grasp an opportunity for 
giving practical effect to this great new promising world of sweet scents 
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M. de Rojaques telephoned to Frankby’s hotel without finishing the 
article. He was angry, and he took his anger in a stuttering flood of 
exclamatory denunciations of English perfidy to Mr. Richard Claughton an 
hour later. 

“It is monstrous,” he shouted, “such a betrayal of confidence.” He paced 
up and down the lawyer’s office. He swore excitedly and with a mixed 
richness of phrase and accent that secretly delighted Claughton, who 
remained imperturbable and soothed him at last, more by example than by 
statement, until the Frenchman was able to understand assurances of 
Frankby’s complete innocence. He heard the story of the Professor’s press 
experiences with indignation. 

“Ah, he has nothing to sell to the public,” he said; “‘so they do what they 
like with his words. But they shall not do so with me. No!” 

“You are, very justly, annoyed with the Daily Leader,” said Claughton, 
“and I am glad to have transferred your blame to the proper quarter. Could I 
offer you, as this is really the subject of our meeting, a pinch of Gamma 8?” 
He handed over his snuff-box and added: “I am determined never to go 
anywhere without supplies in future.” 

De Rojaques helped himself to a pinch of the pearly pink powder. He sat 
back in his chair and regarded Claughton dreamily for some seconds. 

“A very remarkable achievement,” he said at length. “And I understand 
that Professor Frankby has given you power to act for him in all 
commercial matters?” 

Claughton nodded. 

“You are an old friend of his?” 

“We were at school together, and afterwards at Cambridge.” 


“Then you know what he wants; you know more clearly than just a hired 
man of law would know, yes?” 

“1 don’t believe in beating about the bush, M. de Rojaques,” said 
Claughton; “‘it’1l save time for you to know that Professor Frankby is taking 
the control of Gamma 8 seriously and I know him well enough to realise it 
isn’t merely inventor’s vanity. It’s—well, call it a deep sense of scientific 
responsibility.” 

He repeated Frankby’s conditions for leasing the right to manufacture 
and sell Gamma 8. De Rojaques listened intently and nodded his 
understanding from time to time. When Claughton had finished, he said: 

“None of that will be difficult, Mr. Claughton. It is most unusual, but I 
cannot see that it 1s undesirable. I shall welcome such a collaborator; and it 
is I, alone, who take the decision that Professor Frankby shall become my 
collaborator. I control absolutely—absolutely, all of the perfume- 
manufacturing industry that matters in the world. In making and selling 
Gamma 8 I can see a stupendous growth of appreciation for all kinds of 
beautiful perfumes; it will stimulate and expand a thousand new markets, it 
will magnify those that already exist. Mr. Claughton, Professor Frankby 1s 
no ordinary inventor, and I, Jules de Rojaques, am no ordinary financier 
interested in a particular industry. I am an artist before I am a man of 
business, and I am an artist when I am a man of business, and I give to all 
my undertakings an ingredient that so many men of business foolishly 
despise—imagination. With imagination you can change the world— 
without it, you can ruin the world. Professor Frankby———” He stopped, 
tears of excitement glistening in his dark eyes: 

“Together, we have a great destiny,” he concluded. 


There was a theatrical vehemence about this tall, imperative Frenchman 
that Claughton could not classify. Was it the bluff of a mountebank, or the 
astute disguise of a calculating business mind? De Rojaques surprised him 
by saying suddenly; 

“I am quite sincere, Mr. Claughton. Are you not yourself excited by a 
great vision of what may be done with Professor Frankby’s stupendous 
work?” 

“IT can see the possibilities, of course, M. de Rojaques; but the practical 
details are more my concern.” 


“Ah, yes—of course—the practical details.” He frowned: “And I am 
reminded,” he went on, “of that newspaper. I will not delay for one minute, 
Mr. Claughton, may I have a telephone at my disposal?” 

“Please telephone in here. I will leave you for a few minutes 

De Rojaques stopped him with a gesture, as he rose from his chair. 

“Tt is no secret,” he said, lifting the receiver. “Please, I want to speak to 
the editor of the Daily Leader.” 

Claughton waited for the coming explosion, but when de Rojaques was 
connected to Mr. Irwin Heswall, and had been assured that he really was 
the Editor, all he said was: 

“Be kind enough to convey to your proprietors that I, Jules de Rojaques, 
am furious.” 

He put down the receiver, and turned to Claughton with a smile lighting 
his mobile face. 

“Let us begin to talk business,” he suggested. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


VOE 


The ships went bravely to the coasts reserved for Spanish trade, 
The gentlemen who sailed them and the merchants who had paid 
Took risks that gave some flavour to the fortunes that they made. 


Dead loss without insurance to alleviate the pain, 
And chains inside a galley in the tropic fleet of Spain, 
Or death with Holy trimmings in the prisons of the Main. 


Such risks were faced and taken and the promise of reward 
Was surer than the promise of a great financial board, 
For finance, though as sharp, is not uncrooked like a sword. 


To-day the risks are different, and are faced by those who dare 
In the temples dedicated to the sacred bull and bear, 
And tile prisons are avoided with sufficient cash and care. 


Salute to Financiers. 


IX weeks after their first meeting, de Rojaques and Frankby spent a 
S restful, retrospective week-end at Claughton’s country house at the 
head of the Winchcombe valley in the Cotswolds. Claughton drove them 
down on Friday afternoon, and his sleek, silent Daimler slipped away from 
the roaring main roads and ambled westwards through a network of 
gravelled country roads, the dusty white and yellow roads where England 
still browsed in traditional serenity; where sunlight spattered through high 
walls of thorn and bramble, and grey stone villages were innocent of the 
stigmata of twentieth-century traffic and taste, petrol stations and gifte 
shoppes; where life still moved in the untroubled horse-and-cart age and 
the smell 


of earth and trees enriched the air. They climbed at last over the smooth 
shoulders of the Cotswolds, dropping down into still valleys, sometimes 
through gloomy tunnels of larch, sometimes shaded for a space by arcades 
of beech, oak and chestnut, until they stopped at a large, low stone house, 
that crouched comfortably on the ridge of a hill. It had a big garden 
descending in terraces to an orchard, and beyond the orchard was the small 
village of Abbots Maulton. 

The house had begun its domestic career as part of a Renaissance 
nobleman’s loot when the Abbey of Maulton was disestablished in the early 
sixteenth century, and the Abbey had been adapted for secular purposes. 
Most of the buildings were destroyed, the stone being used for field walls 
and road-mending and the lead from the roofs sold. What was left formed a 
ramshackle country house that still preserved the name of Maulton Abbey. 
It gave Claughton surroundings that satisfied his antiquarian inclinations. 

“This is the England of the picture-books and the stories,” said de 
Rojaques as they passed into the hall. It possessed in almost 
Hollywoodesque abundance the decorative attributes of its period. Maulton 
Abbey had been transformed into a house before misinterpreted Italian 
fashions had turned into restless froth the placid stream of English taste. 
The hall had linenfold panelling of darkly golden oak, and above the 
panelling there was a modelled plaster frieze of painted heraldic emblems. 
A staircase of oak ascended to a tall bay window whose moulded mullions 
of smooth worn Cotswold stone framed little lead-bound diamond panes of 
greenish sixteenth-century glass. From a broad landing in front of the bay 
two narrower flights of stairs turned back and up into the hall and ended in 
a gallery. 


There was a great canopied fireplace, and an applewood fire, perched on a 
pyre of ash, scented the air. 

“It’s always alight, summer and winter,” Claughton explained: “the size 
varies with the seasons. I should like to be able to say it’s been burning 
without interruption since the sixteenth century, but I’m too honest.” 

“T don’t seem to remember seeing it alight when I spent a week-end here 
last June,” said Frankby. 

“Perhaps I haven’t been so particular until recently,” Claughton 
admitted; “but now I find the smell of smouldering applewood means such 
a lot to the comfort of the place.” 


“The new sensitiveness,” said de Rojaques; “we are all addicts of 
Gamma 8. Soon the rest of the world will be like us, and then man will 
discover the marvellous and subtle beauties of the world in which he has 
the good fortune to live. This is a place of beauty, Mr. Claughton.” 

“Yes, four hundred years ago Englishmen had sensitive eyes, although I 
doubt whether they had sensitive noses. There was no sanitation: even in 
great castles and palaces, garde-robes drained into the moats, or just 
dribbled excrement down the walls. And the village rubbish-heaps must 
have been pestilential. But come and take a look at this village from the 
garden. You won’t even smell petrol there.” 

They sat in the watery October sunlight under a huge chestnut, with the 
garden stepping down to the grey roofs of the village in alternate bands of 
lawn and borders of autumn blooms that blazed up to the edge of each 
terrace wall. A soft west wind stirred and brought from the valley the 
fragrance of burning leaves which formed the background of a subdued 
pattern of scents from the late roses in the border just below the lawn on 
which they sat. 


“What peace,” said de Rojaques after he had taken from an engraved 
gold box some Gamma 8. “My Frankby, you have given back to man his 
lost serenity; you have brought back the golden age. You have condemned 
hustle and bustle to death, instead of letting those false gods drive poor 
humanity to suicide. You have restored the contemplative life. You will be 
blessed above all other men.” 

“You are the only practical idealist I’ve ever known or heard of, M. de 
Rojaques,” commented Claughton. 

Frankby was silent. He was thinking of that harried, frantic world of 
industry and finance he had been exploring since his agreement with de 
Rojaques. Its muddled greed and planless complexity appalled him; its 
inconsequent insanity reminded him of the mad tea-party, and the ruthless 
obstruction of its vested interests made the mediaeval church seem a broad- 
minded friend of progress by comparison. 

“Peace,” continued de Rojaques; “who could make war if they could 
learn what we, the elect, have learned? We have all known war and what it 
means. What did you see of the war, Frankby?” 

“T was in the infantry until the War Office discovered I was a chemist,” 
said Frankby: “then I was given a chance of doing intelligent work. I 


invented a harmless gas which immobilised for at least forty-eight hours 
any troops it touched. It left no after-effects. But it wasn’t lethal enough for 
the cavalry generals. They wanted blood. Death or at least lasting injury for 
the enemy was their idea, and they objected to laboratories. They still do: 
chemists have made war too difficult for untrained and fundamentally 
uncreative minds. At every disarmament conference you’ll find the military 
experts are willing to give up gas warfare, and anything else that’s too 
technical for stupid professional 


soldiers to grasp. They don’t understand that if there must be war, that 
agonising destructiveness should be limited, and that there are more ways 
of conquering an enemy than by killing or horribly maiming him. The idea 
is too subtle for the academic general who is usually a fox-hunting 
antivivisectionist.” 

“Horse soldiers certainly let us in the cart during the war,” remarked 
Claughton; “bigger and bloodier battles was their notion, and to Hell with 
imagination was their watchword.” 

“If Gamma 8 had been in the world in 1913 there would have been no 
war,” said de Rojaques. 

“T don’t know whether men could be soothed out of their savagery,” said 
Frankby. “Remember, we’ve had no opportunity of studying the effect of 
Gamma 8 on normal and rather stupid people. I can only assume, from 
reading the popular press, that general intelligence 1s on a very low level. 
Sub-human occasionally. How will the Gamma 8 habit affect the readers of 
the Daily Leader, for example?” 

“The Daily Leader will be sorry it had the temerity to publish my 
connection with your discovery,” said de Rojaques. 

“It keeps the story alive,” said Claughton. “I suppose the proprietors 
have got the wind up and think they’ll placate you. They’re also patting 
themselves on the back pretty heartily for being the first to tell the public 
about Gamma 8. They had an article in only a week ago called: ‘How the 
Daily Leader would have announced the discovery of Tobacco.’ Drivel, of 
course, but an opportunity for rubbing it in once again that they got in first. 
Then they got Sir Miles somebody or other, to pat you on the back, Adrian, 
about a month ago.” 


“Sir Miles Thingwall,” said Frankby; “one of those laboratory 
journalists. He can write but he can’t think. He writes penny dreadfuls 
about diseases and scatters handfuls of other men’s ideas through his books. 
I believe they have an enormous sale. The fellow’s a mere word drunkard, 
and no educated man takes him seriously.” 

“I wonder whether the public are such mutts as the newspaper editors 
think they are,” said Claughton. “After all, Adrian, an enormous lot of 
people just read the sporting and betting news, and don’t care a hoot about 
such sensational stuff as ‘First Certified Lunatic Flies Atlantic as 
Passenger,’ and so forth.” 

“That’s a statement that can’t be tested,” Frankby answered; “but even if 
it could be proved that you were right, it would only prove that the 
attention of most people was focussed on trivialities. Even a great disaster, 
like the Mississippi flood some years ago or the flood in China, has to be 
explained to people through its little tragic details, so that the major 
significance of the happening, whatever it is, is lost. Some great natural 
phenomena pass unnoticed for years.” 

“You’ve been studying the press, evidently, Adrian. A few weeks ago 
you didn’t realise that news was always dramatised. But I can’t accept that 
remark about any big phenomenon getting by the press, unless it was 
something that seemed terrifically important to scientific people and of no 
importance at all to the press.” 

“What about the Siberian meteorite?” asked Frankby. 

“What Siberian meteorite?” 

“Exactly. You’ve never heard of it. It illustrates the indifference of 
humanity. A meteorite fell in Siberia in June 1908, the greatest in recorded 
history. In an area about a 


hundred miles wide where it fell, the forest trees were blown down by the 
blast of its impact, and air waves, travelling at a thousand miles an hour, 
were recorded on barographs in England. The upper atmosphere was filled 
with meteoric dust, and for two nights twilight was prolonged to such an 
abnormal extent that there was no real night over Europe.” 

“T, also, have never heard of this meteorite,” said de Rojaques. 

“Only because it fell in an uninhabited part of the world,” said Frankby. 
“Actually it wasn’t identified as a meteorite for some years. At the time the 
shock of its fall was attributed to an earthquake. If it had fallen in London, 


Paris or New York, or even near a big city in a populous country, it would 
have made such an impression on civilisation that it might have put an end 
to the quarrels of nations and prevented the war. It might have made world 
planning a reality.” 

‘“‘Whereas it’s only a pious hope,” said Claughton. 

De Rojaques shook his head. 

“You have yet to learn how men may work together for an ultimate 
good,” he said: “I believe they can. So far you and Frankby have only seen 
a little of industrial and financial organisation. And you have seen it under 
favourable conditions, for we can dictate; we have a secret for sale, and my 
reputation is such that men know I would not be interested in anything but a 
great secret. So they are anxious, you see, to do what we wish. But wait, 
my Frankby, until we are selling the results of our secret to the people, wait 
until Gamma 8 is competing with the things other men have to sell. We 
have a blessing to give to all men; but men have to be persuaded to take 
blessings. It is not enough 


to produce; we must make the world consume. On Tuesday we are again 
meeting experts in persuasion. There is to be an advertising conference 
with our new agents.” 

“But you’ve planned all your preliminary distribution,” said Frankby: 
“you’re going to sell it through tobacconists and confectioners in England 
and France. Once people try it, they will go on wanting it. I confess 
advertising experts don’t impress me: I remember that conference when we 
were trying to find a name for it. Some of their suggestions were childish.” 

“Still, Adrian, the public is supposed to be childish too,” Claughton 
reminded him. 

“Ts it childish enough to ask for anything called SNIFTY?” Frankby 
demanded: “that’s one of the names some fool suggested at that conference. 
Then there was the ass who thought PAXATIVE was the only name because 
it was soothing and peaceful.” 

Claughton roared with laughter. “I’d forgotten that,” he admitted. 

“TI suppose the name we’ve chosen is the best,” said Frankby. “Coining 
names that will last and be taken into general use in a language is difficult. 
I can only think of one name that’s been invented which everybody 
remembers, and that’s Kodak.” 


“That was brilliant,” said Claughton; “it seems to fit a camera, though 
whether one thinks that through years of associating the name with the 
product or whether it’s a fundamentally descriptive word 1s difficult to say. 
Our name’s easy to remember, and it’s catchy, and people won’t feel fools 
when they go into a shop and ask for it.” 

“TI suppose everyone thinks like that when they’ve chosen a name for 
something they want to sell,” said Frankby. 


“It has the right sound,” said de Rojaques; “though to me your 
laboratory name Gamma 8 will always be the real name; but as the rest of 
the world will know it as VOE, we should discard our private labels and call 
it VOE too.” 

Frankby shook his head: “It doesn’t mean anything,” he said. 

“On the contrary, my Frankby, it means a new world. A world that will 
once again appreciate all this.” The sweep of his arm included the village 
and the sleepy valley beyond. “Voe will bring peace; but there will be some 
battles before it wins peace for the world.” 

*k *k * k 

Thirty miles away, in a very different sort of country house, Voe was 
being discussed with the same eagerness by two determined and energetic 
young men. They were the joint managing directors of Wirral-Seacombe 
Ltd., the most scientifically organised advertising agency in London. 

Wyndham Wirral, the senior partner, knew a great deal about men. His 
psychological penetration had abraded his humanity. He could classify the 
moods and temperaments of his employees, his clients and his prospective 
clients. He moved in a world of docketed types, solving every problem with 
cold logic instead of with the hot air which an earlier generation of 
advertising men would have used. His judgment was operated with the 
nicety of a slide-rule, converging measured facts to achieve a calculation, 
always allowing a reasonable margin of error for human weakness in the 
subjects under scrutiny. The practice of his trade embedded him in a 
pseudo-scientific self-esteem. The advertising agent, as he often said (only 
he used the term “practitioner in advertising”), was the surveyor and 
architect 


of advertising: he created something to give movement and direction to 
human desire, and his materials were printed matter, posters, booklets and 
leaflets, and he bought sites in the pages of newspapers and magazines and 
placed thereon the results of his creative planning. The men who sold him 
those sites, the men on the commercial side of newspaper publishing, the 
advertisement space-sellers, were of no more account to him in the creation 
of his plan than estate agents are to architects. The advertising agent was 
paid by the newspapers, who gave him ten per cent of the cost of the space 
he bought on behalf of his clients, in the same way that an architect’s fees 
were based on a percentage of the total expenditure of his client. The 
analogy was, according to Wirral and other professionally-minded agents, 
perfect, and when you accepted it you could brush aside all the clogging 
personal considerations that hampered old-fashioned agents. 

Wirral had spent the afternoon playing golf with his partner, Neville 
Seacombe, on the course near Ninton Manor, Seacombe’s large and 
luxuriously unrestful country house. 

Seacombe was married. Wirral was a bachelor. Seacombe liked to think 
he was a man of the world, and only succeeded in being a sort of superman 
in the street. His house exposed these pretensions. Everything in it was the 
result of a desire to be comfortable and expensive, and Mrs. Seacombe’s 
Nonconformist Yorkshire upbringing had blinded her eyes to everything in 
this world except dirt (in the strictly household sense) and sin; so the 
natural ill-taste of her husband was allowed to expand in uncensored 
profusion. He was a passionate expert in what is called market research, an 
activity which Frankby had described when it 


was explained to him as the process of relating, by careful investigation and 
calculation, the plausibility of goods with the gullibility of the public. 

The Wirral-Seacombe agency had been chosen by de Rojaques and 
Frankby after an unfortunate false start with one of the old-fashioned 
agencies that was run on gin-and-Italian methods of personal salesmanship. 
It was because of their organisation of research work in marketing, and 
their obvious appreciation of planning, that Frankby urged the appointment 
of Wirral-Seacombe Ltd. De Rojaques had shrugged his shoulders. “Have 
your way, my Frankby,” he had said. “They are better than the other people, 
who were fools, but they will only give mechanical expression to my 
policy. I am the policy. I Anow. But their window-dressing is at least more 


intelligent than one usually finds.” The newly-appointed advertising agents 
were agreeably ignorant of the dictatorial intentions of their client. 

“It’s a tremendously stimulating problem, Neville,” said Wirral to 
Seacombe after their round, “but I’m a little worried that we’ve come in so 
late in the planning, although I’m bound to say de Rojaques thoroughly 
understands the importance of distribution.” 

“There aren’t any facts to guide us at all,” said Seacombe. 

“They seem extraordinarily confident of the success of the product,” 
said Wirral; “Frankby, of course, has a trained mind, but de Rojaques is 
very temperamental.” 

“T should think he’s dropped a few commercial bricks in his time,” said 
Seacombe. 

“Oh, undoubtedly. But then he’s never lost confidence. He’s the type 
that would rationalise after an error, and in time regard it either as an 
intentional and instructive experiment, 


or even as a minor success. There’s no doubt about the success of the scent 
combine.” 

“Mind you, I think they’ve got hold of something that may go like hot 
cakes,” said Seacombe. “Personally, I find this Voe stuff most—well, there 
isn’t a word for it. It’s a new experience altogether. Of course, it’s a drug. I 
suppose it’s all right and doesn’t do any harm.” 

“Oh, clearly, Frankby’s got the sort of mind that wouldn’t allow him to 
exploit anything that was really harmful.” 

“Still, lots of people may think it’s harmful.” 

Wirral betrayed a little impatience. “Aren’t these speculations rather 
outside our terms of reference?” he asked crisply. “What we’ve got to do 1s 
to capitalise this new experience. There’s a thought there, Neville. I’m not 
sure we shouldn’t stress the snob appeal.” 

He was thoughtful for a space, and lit a cigarette. He threw it away 
almost immediately. Seacombe produced a match-box and shook a few 
grains of Voe out of it and inhaled it. 

“After you,” said Wirral, and borrowed the box. 

There was a long pause, and then Seacombe said: 

“Do you realise that you and I usually smoke between thirty and forty 
cigarettes every day?” 

“Yes, what of it?” 


“Well, I don’t know about you, but I know I haven’t smoked half a 
dozen since I’ve been taking Voe.” 

“That’s a complication,” said Wirral. “We may lose the advertising of 
Hippo Cigarettes. That'll affect our budget for next year, unless Voe grows 
so big that 

“D’you mean that we’ll have to drop the Hippo Cigarette account 
because Voe will be in competition with tobacco?” asked Seacombe. 


“We might have to for that reason,” said Wirral, “but I was thinking that 
there may be a big change-over in habits if Voe gets going. Smoking might 
stop altogether.” 

“Gosh! The papers won’t love us for fathering something that’ II hit their 
best customers.” 

“We shall have to be convinced in our own minds whether Voe is going 
to do more harm than good, even though that is outside our terms of 
reference,” said Wirral. 

*k * *k *k 

In another country house not very far from London, the much- 
photographed Killcat Hall, Voe was the cause of a rather noisy and very 
jubilant flow of talk. Like Seacombe’s this was a luxurious house; but the 
luxury was consciously organised. Killcat Hall had some pretensions to 
arrangement, and exhibited without and within the effect of certain standard 
forms of taste which could be conveniently labelled. It had a restored 
Elizabethan exterior, the restoration having been carried out with Semitic 
attention to ornamental detail just after the Great War. A wing had been 
added in the seventeen-twenties, and the finely proportioned sash windows 
of this wing had been removed in the nineteenth century and Victorian 
Gothic stonework substituted under the direct inspiration, it was said, of 
Mr. Ruskin himself. A brilliant Edwardian decorator had edited Mr. 
Ruskin’s crude sentimental statements of Gothic facts, and had changed the 
wing into near-Elizabethan, covering the liver-coloured Georgian 
brickwork with cement, artfully tricked out with dummy joints to simulate 
stonework so that it matched the rest of the building. Inside, the rooms 
varied in style from early Tudor, as interpreted by pre-war Tottenham Court 
Road, to the Shoreditch-Assyrian style 


which followed the Paris Exhibition of Decorative Art in 1925. The house 
had never got as far as chromium-plated modernism. 

It was a house that was splendidly equipped for the giving of parties at 
which high-pressure heartiness could be maintained. There was always a 
cocktail round the corner. If words could cause impressions upon plaster, 
serrations corresponding to the words “Old Boy” would have covered every 
ceiling. At the week-end walls shook to the sound of back-slapping. It was 
the home of the most successful salesman of newspaper advertisement 
space in the Empire. 

As his surroundings indicated, Upton Narquall took pride in being 
known as hearty. He was proud too of being on what he called the “ker- 
mercial” side of a prospering London daily, with a net evening circulation 
of nine hundred thousand (as Anderlin had once told Professor Frankby in 
Exhibition Road), and he had nursed the advertising department of the 
Echo so well that at the age of thirty-seven he found himself a director of 
Echo Publications (1923) Ltd., with a salary of eight thousand a year, a lot 
of unnecessary flesh, and the unlimited confidence of one who had nearly 
always found it possible to sell anything to anybody. 

To get contracts for advertising in the shaky economic condition of the 
post-war world was not easy; but Narquall got them, and inspired lesser 
men to get them too. He tried to be on good terms with everybody. He had 
been delighted when the Voe advertising had first been placed with old Jim 
Bidston, the veteran agent who had such a happy knack of gathering about 
him men with bright ideas. 

Narquall had coveted the de Rojaques combine advertising 


for the Echo for five years, and he told Bidston how he had cultivated the 
London representatives of the French organisation. 

“You won’t forget my spade-work, old boy, will you?” he said over the 
second dry martini, when he had brought Bidston to lunch at Gallotti’s to 
celebrate his appointment as advertising agent to Voe. 

“Tl pass you what I can, old man,” said Bidston; “but they’re not easy 
clients. There’s a man, Frankby, who just won’t get warmed up; keeps on 
asking for facts.” 

And then, after the reassuring conviviality of that costly and prolonged 
lunch, the World’s Press News and the Advertiser s Weekly announced that 
the advertising for the new product which was shortly to be marketed by 


the English branch of Société Anonyme pour 1’Exploitation des Parfums et 
des Essences Odorantes was to be placed by Wirral-Seacombe Ltd. 

“Hellfire and pitchforks!” said Narquall; “those bloody walking graphs 
have cut out poor old Jimmy!” 

He rang up Jim Bidston and condoled with him. Then he rang up 
Seacombe to congratulate him. 

Narquall, who had bought Killcat Hall for the purpose of enlarging and 
improving business relations of all kinds, was irritated by the impersonal 
austerity of the Wirral-Seacombe agency. He could not express his views, 
naturally; it never paid to express any but favourable views, and he was 
often driven to praising those cold young modern advertising men who 
were only interested in facts and figures. 

He choked back an “old boy” just in time when he got through to 
Seacombe on the ’phone. He glowed his congratulations and angled for 
information. 


“I’m afraid I have no facts about projected expenditure,” said Seacombe 
shortly, after one carefully casual question. 

Rumours raced about Fleet Street for days afterwards, and Narquall 
collected everything he heard, and tried to sort out genuine information 
from spurious optimism. For a professional optimist this was difficult, and 
he had filled Killcat Hall with everybody who might be likely to have some 
reliable and stimulating ideas to impart regarding the forthcoming 
campaign for Voe. On the Thursday before this particular week-end, a four- 
thousand-pound contract had been booked with the Echo by Wirral- 
Seacombe Ltd., and with it had come a case of Voe samples. 

“Attaboy!” cried Narquall. “This is the start. We’ll get a real celebration 
going at my place.” And the first of the Voe parties, that were presently to 
become so popular, was held at Killcat Hall. 

It was not a big party, but everybody talked so loudly and continuously 
and drank so many cocktails that it seemed much larger than it was. 

There was “Blimp” Parkgate, the press agent, and Doreen Egremont, a 
rather strenuous young woman, who was a star “between films,’ whom 
everybody called “Mik.” There was Colonel Liscard, who managed the 
advertising side of a group of publications associated with the Echo (a 
rather lame drove of pretentious weeklies), and his wife. There were three 
young women, who were referred to as “Tim,” “Tootles” and “Blog”; a 


large, bow-fronted Jew film magnate, called Ledsham, and two alert young 
men, lieutenants of Narquall, named Prenton and Arrowe. 

Narquall was a bachelor who knew how to run a big house. He gave his 
guests good cooking, the freedom of a 


good, thoughtfully stocked cellar, tennis, bridge, and endless anecdotes 
about everybody and everything in Fleet Street, all the garbage he had 
dredged from that great “ker-mercial” stream. 

About the time Wirral and Seacombe were gravely analysing the facts 
about Voe after their round of golf, Narquall was telling his week-end party 
about it. 

“We? ll drink to its future at dinner, and after dinner we’ll try it,” he said. 
“It’?ll go over big. You’ve all heard about it for weeks, of course, but now 
it’s going to be sold. There’s no knowing what it’Il do.” 

“Do, Chief,” said young Prenton in mock surprise; “it'll put up the 
Echo’s revenue eight thousand a year if they run a spring as well as an 
autumn ad-campaign.” 

“Don’t be obvious,” said Mik; “our dealy beloved ’ost has thought of 
that, of course. He never thinks of anything except cash, and when he dies 
they’ Il find all his internal organs marked with £ signs, that is if he’s got 
any left after the life he leads.” 

“Pounds?” queried Prenton. 

“No, fool, guts!” 


“You’re rather sniffy with young Prenton,” said Narquall to Mik a little 
later: “what’s biting you, my dear? you used to be pals.” 

“We still are, darling, but he’s after my body.” 

“Well, he’s a nice boy.” 

“IT know, but he smells like a goat.” 

Narquall was rather shocked. 


“Think I’m getting coarse, don’t you?” said Mik, who was watching 
him. 

“Oh, nonsense——” Narquall began, but the young film star interrupted 
him vigorously. 


“I’m not, you know. I’m getting more refined. Not refeened; not nace 
and old-fashioned or anything like that, but just a bit more fussy about what 
I take between the sheets. See? And Bill Prenton smells like a goat, and 
maybe when you’ve been taking Voe for a bit you’! smell what I mean.” 

“Where did you get hold of any Voe?” 

“Off a nice little Jew-boy who was too dam’ clever to waste his time 
with a two-cylinder rag like the Echo.” 

“Oh, you know Anderlin, do you—he took the de Rojaques story to the 
Daily Leader and they were fools enough to publish it.” 

Mik laughed: “They had to,” she said; “‘they’re running a newspaper.” 

“Yes, on to the rocks. I hear they’re not going to get a penny of the Voe 
advertising. That’ll put your Jew-boy friend in bad with his bosses.” 

Mik became serious: “Look here, darling,” she said, “is this true about 
de Rojaques cutting out the Daily Leader?’ 

“Rather,” said Narquall, “they’re foaming mad about it too.” 

“Then they’ll fling Anderlin out on the left ear when Lousy Leasowe 
hears who introduced the tale. By the way, doesn’t your fat friend Ledsham 
know de Rojaques?” 

Narquall nodded. 

“T suppose that’s why he’s here. Always a good reason for your guests, 
isn’t there?” 

Actually Baron Leasowe had stormed into the Daily 


Leader office some twenty hours before Mik considered the situation, and 
after listening to him for three-quarters of an hour, the impressive 
corpulence of Irwin Heswall, the Editor-in-Chief of the Daily Leader, had 
sagged into mere humble bulginess as his confidence was deflated. 

“Judgment, ye misbegotten wastrel, judgment, judgment, is what I bleed 
my dividends for so that your five-figure salary may be paid 1” Lord 
Leasowe had bellowed at him. The Scottish accent that always escaped and 
ran shouting at a crisis seemed to put a sharper edge on the insulting 
inventory he made of his trusted Editor’s characteristics. 

“Veesion,” he cried, “veesion is what ye want. Not feckless philandering 
wi every sick fancy that gets miscalled news and is hawked here and yon 
by Jews that canna distinguish the richt moment tae flatter a man 0’ 
international affairs like this Frenchman. Veesion! I'll have it set up in 
letters of gold around this office. It’Il remind ye, maybe, what it costs to 


lack it!” The storm went rushing through the editorial and advertising 
departments of the Daily Leader. The well-nourished conceit of a 
newspaper nobleman had been wounded, and the self-esteem of the men he 
paid was ripped into rags and plastered on the wound. Anderlin was fired 
personally by the enraged Baron, as Mik learned by a trunk telephone call 
she made after her talk with Narquall. 

“I’m terribly sorry, Andy,” she said. 

“Happened yesterday,” said Anderlin; “can’t be helped. Pll have to do a 
bit of free-lancing for a while.” 

“Well, Andy—don’t go after anything else just yet. I want to see if you 
can’t be got back on to the Daily Leader.” 

“Nerts on that! You haven’t seen Lousy Leasowe all het up, have you?” 


“An advertising contract for Voe would cool him down, wouldn’t it?” 

“So would a block of ice if he was in Hell, and he’s about as much 
chance of getting the one as getting the other.” 

“T’ll see what I can do about it,” Mik promised. 

She was very attentive to Ivor Ledsham, the film magnate, after dinner. 
Ledsham was placidly receptive. He expected to be cultivated by young 
and beautiful film stars; it was all in the day’s pleasure. 

The party was quiet and strangely contemplative. Everyone had taken 
Voe after dessert. 

The cultivation of Ledsham was not difficult, and his interest had been 
brought to a sufficient state of growth for him to ask, before the party broke 
up just after midnight: “What d’you want, lil girl? A bracelet or a contract, 
or ?” He yawned. “I’m very tired,” he said pointedly. 

“Darling, we might understand each other if you weren’t,” said Mik, 
yawning too. “But I don’t want a bracelet or a contract, thank you kindly. 
I’m all fixed up for the leading part in Have You On, the new Max film.” 

“T can have all the girls I want, anytime. I’ve tasted more lipstick than 
any man in Europe.” 

“I’m sure you have a huge harem—do tell me about it?” 

Ledsham laughed. It was a rich, complacent laugh. 

“It might be more interesting if you told me about yourself,’ Mik 
proceeded thoughtfully. She knew he would: they always did. No man of 
business, few men of any kind, could resist the invitation to talk about 
themselves when Mik was so wistfully anxious to hear about the secret of 


their personal greatness. As Ledsham talked she wondered whether de 
Rojaques would be responsive to the same 


technique. Then she had a spasm of hopelessness, for she recalled that he 
was French. 

“Hell, suppose he can’t manage a word of English!” she thought 
despairingly. 

But long before dawn she had learned a lot about de Rojaques, and had 
arranged to spend the next week-end in Paris with Ledsham, who would try 
and introduce her to the great French financier. 

“Bill Prenton may smell like a goat,” thought Mik, as Ledsham wrapped 
in his ornate silk dressing-gown at last waddled out of her bedroom, “but 
this brute makes me think I’ve spent the night in a bear pit.” 

She comforted her body in a pine-scented bath, and as she lay soaking 
she wondered whether she could bring off her plan for getting her favourite 
lover reinstated in his job on the Daily Leader. As a matter of fact she 
didn’t, for although she met de Royjaques later, and had several 
opportunities for bringing the temperature of the situation to the right 
degree of amorous enthusiasm, the handsome and exquisitely polite 
Frenchman refused to exhibit any enthusiasm at all. She was at first 
incredulous, and then bitterly insulted. Her emotions would have been 
volcanic had she known why she had failed. De Rojaques was fastidious, 
far more sensitive than Mik, who, as a Voe addict of only a few weeks’ 
standing, did not yet perceive what the Frenchman perceived and deplored, 
that she smelt rather like a goat. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE NEW PLEASURE 


Come, sell ’em something new! 
Inspire the ballyhoo 

And watch the sales ascend: 
Plot out the progress charts, 
Direct the graphic arts 

To this great end. 


Invent a snob appeal 

And make the people feel 

The urge to buy: 

The goods are not yet made 
Whose sales pepped by our aid 
Can’t hit the sky! 


The Advertising Agent. 
Board Room Ballad. 


URELY,” said Frankby, “it is not intended that I should usurp the 
functions of the advertising agents?” 

“It is rather important,” said Claughton, “that the advertising should be 
supported as de Rojaques suggested by public activities on your part. After 
all, the public has some curiosity and it’s up to you to satisfy it. Otherwise 
we can’t hope to keep ideas straight about Voe if all sorts of quacks start 
spinning yarns about it, and they most certainly will. We must have some 
central authoritative source of information about it; something to which 
people can refer with the knowledge that they are not being hoodwinked.” 

“Why the Devil should I satisfy the idle curiosity of the public?” said 
Frankby. “Their inquisitiveness is wholly contemptible.” 


“Unfortunately, Adrian, inquisitiveness is part of the equipment of 
human beings,” said Claughton slowly. “What is scientific research really? 


Isn’t it the organised inquisitiveness of gifted and exceptionally educated 
men?” 

“T suppose it is,” said Frankby, “but it’s very different from the 
unapplied idle mooning from one sensation to another that moves the 
public to curiosity. I suppose I shall have to do something, though I 
absolutely refuse to descend to the level of those pen and ink laboratory 
throw-outs who write for the press on science.” 

“What do you think of broadcasting?” asked Claughton. 

“T don’t think anything about it,” said Frankby. “Are you going to 
suggest that I should broadcast?” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Claughton, “I think it’s been arranged. You 
will probably be invited by the B.B.C. to say something about the 
possibilities of new habits and so forth and so on. You can’t suddenly begin 
to kick at the responsibility, Adrian. You really are looking after the stuff 
and you must help in arranging for people to be told the right things about 
it.” 


“But, my dear Professor Frankby, that is miles over the head of our 
listeners,” said the Deputy Assistant Director of the Special Feature 
Department. “We don’t want people to switch off directly your talk comes 
on, and if you insist on this elaborate classification of odour grades, as you 
call them, nobody will listen at all. May I make a suggestion?” 

Frankby nodded. 

“You won’t bite my head off?” 


Frankby smiled for a moment, and said, “No, I will still be polite.” 

“Very well then,” said the Deputy Assistant Director. “You let me have 
these notes of yours. I will dictate what I think people will listen to, then 
you rewrite what I have dictated so that it’s not nonsense, scientifically 
speaking. What about that?” 

“IT suppose it’s the only thing to do,” said Frankby. “I can’t help feeling 
that the assumption that all people are intellectually impotent is a wrong 
one. I never have approved of writing down to the public for I think the 
public requires leadership, although I realise that the readers of the popular 
press must represent a very debased level of intelligence.” The Deputy 
Assistant Director interrupted: “I agree every time, but the public won’t 


accept leadership from anybody in words of more than two syllables. You 
see, we’ve got to cope with the spread of illiteracy which has followed 
popular education and popular journalism. Do you realise that probably 
thirty per cent of our listeners never read anything except the captions 
under the pictures in the illustrated papers, and perhaps have a look at the 
comic strip or the cartoon? That’s all the reading matter they ever take on 
board; that’s all the intellectual strain they’re prepared to put on their 
minds. If it wasn’t so, how do you account for the circulations of our 
popular papers? How do you suppose the Daily Leader gets away with its 
millions of circulation? It won’t do, Professor Frankby, to delude ourselves 
with the belief that the public is more intelligent than it is. It’s frightfully 
unintelligent, and it’s desperately lazy. Don’t think that we’re not interested 
in making it better. We all are. But we’ve got to wrap our educational 
powder in a chunk of dramatic bread and jam.” 


The Deputy Assistant Director smiled charmingly. She specialised in the 
habit. She was a winning lady as yet unacidulated by efficiency. “The man 
in the street is a born guttersnipe,” she said brightly. 

“Every influence brought to bear upon him tends to standardise him as a 
guttersnipe,” said Frankby. “The B.B.C., which is at least uninfluenced by 
stupidly selfish commercial interests, is throwing away with both hands the 
great opportunity that exists for civilising this country.” 

“You’re wrong, you know, Professor,” said the B.B.C. official with 
energetic confidence. “You don’t understand our technique—that’s all. Do 
be patient with us. Finally, of course, you must give your paper as you want 
to, but do let us try to get as many listeners for you as we possibly can.” 

She rather hoped that the pleading tone was appreciated by the austere 
but good-looking Professor. Frankby didn’t notice it, and merely said: “I’m 
always prepared to listen to other points of view, and even to try 
experiments to see if they will work, unless they are manifestly absurd. 
And I’Il certainly allow you to make the test you suggest.” 

The Deputy Assistant Director swept the notes aside, put a paper-weight 
on them and became brisk. 

“Fine,” she said, “that’s that! I’Il send you the draft along to-morrow and 
then we can go through it together when you’ve read it.” 


Frankby was not pleased with the edited version of his broadcast paper 
when he got it. “I suppose baby-talk is essential,” he said, “but I don’t think 
we should confuse 


my paper with the sort of entertainment expected at the children’s hour.” 

He was soon floundering in the quicksand of compromise; his interest in 
the talk sank first, and then his hope of making it even intelligible 
disappeared too. As a lecturer on a highly specialised subject, Frankby had 
never cultivated popular forms of expression. His students and the research 
workers whom he directed were equipped with more than elementary 
knowledge of chemistry and physiology. He was without literary ability, 
and his notes and papers were either telegraphic jottings or just laborious 
records of bleak facts. When he tried to be explicit, the brightly helpful 
B.B.C. official told him he was being incomprehensible; when he described 
an illuminating experiment, she said it was of no interest outside a 
laboratory; when he presented the simplest facts about the machinery of the 
sense of smell, she said they were difficult for ordinary people to follow. 
He longed for the alert receptivity of the reporters who had first 
interviewed him; it had been easy enough to make them understand what he 
was talking about. With some reluctance he came to the conclusion that the 
Deputy Assistant Director of the Special Features Department was so 
obsessed with the mental inferiority of the listeners to the B.B.C. 
programmes that she had herself acquired some of their obtuseness. 

Claughton urged him to be patient. 

“Let it simmer for a few days,” he advised as they breakfasted together. 
“The woman knows her job, I expect, and you don’t shine at dealing with 
the public, anyway. She’s an expert at that, presumably. Now come and see 
what other experts in dealing with the public have produced. These Wirral- 
Seacombe people have got what they call the 


‘opening drive’ of the advertising campaign ready for us to see.” 

Claughton drove from the house in Browning’s Grove, Hampstead, 
which Frankby shared with him now, into the traffic jams of Regent Street. 
Claughton now used an electric car, an odd-shaped old-fashioned affair, 
with a carefully sealed saloon behind the truncated bonnet. The saloon was 
apt to get stuffy, but it kept out the fumes of the streets, to which Claughton 


had become even more sensitive than Frankby. The smell of petrol and the 
hot, choking exhaust gases that flooded all the main traffic streets of 
London had become intolerable to him. They put the car in a garage and 
walked to the Regent Street offices of the advertising agents. 

De Rojaques had already arrived. He was listening to Seacombe; at least 
his attitude of courteous attention suggested that he was listening, and 
Seacombe, who liked talking about his own subject, would never have 
suspected that his grave, lucid exposition of modern marketing practice was 
boring the Frenchman. 

“Surely, Mr. Seacombe, the problem is one of exquisite simplicity,” de 
Rojaques observed as Frankby and Claughton entered the conference room; 
“we have a product of irresistible attractiveness; we are going to sell it 
cheaply, and once people take it they acquire a habit that—as you know 
from your own experience—they do not lightly relinquish. But now we are 
all here, can we begin our conference?” 

Wirral joined them, and they sat about a long table, while on a cork- 
faced wall a line of veiled advertisement proofs had been pinned. 

“Before we actually examine the advertisements we have 


prepared,” said Wirral, “I would like to explain one or two points about the 
appeal that we are suggesting. We do not want to suggest that this is a drug, 
for obvious reasons. We do not want to suggest that Voe may become a 
habit, because there is always a proportion of people which will condemn 
any new agreeable habit as a vice. We want to suggest that Voe-taking is a 
new experience; something that enlarges life. So we suggest calling it The 
New Pleasure.” 

“Excellent,” said de Rojaques, jumping into the pause. “And now, 
please, the advertisements.” 

Wirral, who was only just beginning a carefully obvious analysis of the 
advertising problem, hesitated. 

“Let us quite understand our business relations, Mr. Wirral,” said de 
Rojaques in his silkiest voice; “I do the thinking for Voe. I am suitably 
impressed by your efficiency, but a needless parade of your religion of 
marketing will only waste my time and injure the patience of my good 
friends Frankby and Claughton. We have employed you to buy space in 
newspapers and to fill it. Now let us see how you propose filling it.” 


The sheets of paper that concealed the advertisement proofs were 
reverently unpinned. 

This is what they saw. 

A sketchily drawn girl in her underclothes asked the question: 

“DARLING, WHAT IS THE NEW PLEASURE?” into a telephone, and 
another girl replied into another telephone: “TOO EASY, MY PET, IT’S VOE.” 

Then came the information: 

“From all tobacconists and confectioners, in 1/-, 2/- and 2/6 packets.” 

In all the other advertisements young girls and young 


men, middle-aged ladies and bald old gentlemen asked each other about the 
NEW PLEASURE. 

“T find this revolting,” said Frankby bluntly after he had inspected the 
advertisements. “It vulgarises, from the start, a habit that we wish people to 
form. These absurd drawings suggest that the taking of Voe is a passing 
fashion. Not one of these advertisements tells anybody a single fact about 
Voe or gives a single reason why anybody should take it.” 

“It’s the snob appeal, Professor Frankby,” explained Wirral; “all the 
people portrayed are well dressed.” 

“Undressed,” Claughton interjected. 

“Only the girls, Mr. Claughton,” Wirral reassured him; “and that has 
become customary in advertisement illustration; it has proved its pulling 
power again and again. But, as I was saying, all the people are obviously 
people of good class; and the inference is, that if society types take Voe, 
then the clerk and the typist will go after it too. That’s the essence of the 
snob appeal: to show the people at the top layer of society enjoying and 
discussing something that you want to sell to the lower strata.” 

“You have found a simple idea,” said Frankby, “and, I think, a good one: 
you have called Voe-taking, ‘The New Pleasure.’ Leave it at that. This snob 
appeal, or whatever you call it, will make Voe stink in the nostrils of 
everybody with independent judgment who can think critically.” 

“Those people hardly represent a market worth considering,” said 
Seacombe. “They are the useless five per cent, speaking from an industrial 
point of view, the five per cent who know what they want.” 

“They are the only people worth considering so far as civilisation is 
concerned,” said Frankby. 

“But civilisation, my Frankby, has nothing to do with 


the game of commerce as it is played to-day,” said de Rojaques gently; 
“nevertheless you are right—this will not do.” He dismissed the 
advertisements with a gesture. “We will announce The New Pleasure. Just 
that. Nothing more. That is genius, Mr. Wirral. Genius, you understand, Mr. 
Seacombe. The genius of simplicity. You must advertise The New Pleasure. 
Call it that, and nothing more. Illustrate nothing. Just say, not too large, or 
the eye will not grasp it, ‘Try the New Pleasure,’ and then, rather smaller, 
‘Take Voe.’ And then give the price. Enough.” 

“But——” Seacombe began. 

De Rojaques turned on him: 

“You would like to resign from our business, yes?” he asked. Wirral 
answered before Seacombe could speak. 

“Frankly, we don’t agree with you, M. de Rojaques,” he said with the 
standardised geniality which he manufactured for occasions like this; “but 
the problem is far too interesting to drop just because we don’t see eye to 
eye on a matter of preliminary presentation policy.” 

“But, of course,” said de Rojaques with his blandest smile. 


CHAPTER SIX 


COMPETITION 


The table’s long and gleaming 

With pads of virgin white, 

And the men who are gathered about the board 
Are serpentine-fronted and self-assured, 

And frequently murmur: “Quite!” 


“Quite” is the symbol of wisdom, 
“Quite” is the word of power, 

And fruity and rich are the tones in which 
It is uttered hour by hour. 


Clamouring “quite!” as a chorus, 
The quorum records its vote, 
And the chairman’s smile and his store of guile 
Have preserved an agreeable note, 
Quite! quite! 
And a paying idea’s afloat. 
Board Room Ballad. 


HREE weeks after the Voe advertising campaign had started a 
T conference had been held in a very rich London office. The long 
walnut table in the long expensive board room was polished like a mirror. 
From its reflections it might have been an amber pool at which an orderly 
and sedate herd of tapirs was drinking, for sitting at the table were the 
representatives of world-wide confectionery interests. The array of Semitic 
noses whose expressive cabriole curves were darkly duplicated by the 
surface of that board-room table gave a queer effect of standardisation to 
the thirty men who were deliberating, without reserve, but without 
frankness, the future of the businesses upon 


which their personal prosperity depended. The chairman had a dignity of 
countenance that made his cockney Jewish voice seem hopelessly 
incongruous. He was regarded by a gently undulating band of dark shining 
eyes that glittered like boot-buttons under bald, and prematurely bald, 
heads, all round the table. It was a great conference. It had been convened 
by the chairman, Mr. Ikey Rickmann, for his interests touched the interests 
of everyone present. It was occasionally said that he was one of the great 
Jewish brains of the age; and like so many Jewish brains its fecundity had 
been wholly squandered upon the accumulating of money. Everything that 
Ikey Rickmann created, every enterprise that he stimulated and controlled, 
was directed to the making of the largest amount of profit by the most 
efficient method. Any hope that had survived the third decade of the 
twentieth century that the self-control of the English might save their 
figures from the effect of over-indulgence in unnecessary sweetstuffs was 
destroyed by the brilliant organisation of all the powers of persuasion that 
could be commanded by Ikey Rickmann’s combine. Outside Russia and 
America he held the confectionery interests of the world almost completely 
in the two puffy white hands that lay, palm upward, on the polished walnut 
table. French, German, Spanish and English companies were interlocked in 
the vast business of making Europe greedy for glucose and sugar. The men 
round the table knew that they could never thwart Rickmann by 
combination, and the financial insight of their race secured their loyal 
support for his autocracy. Rickmann prided himself on his plainness of 
speech. He always went to the point without any of the tepid formalities of 
the business Gentile. He began abruptly. He said: 


“Our profits are going to be ’ard ’it! Soon our sailes will be dropping 
and dropping and dropping, and we ain’t got to shut our eyes to wot’s 
"appening. I'll tell you wot’s ’appening. People will stop ’aving a nice cup 
o’ tea and a heclair along with it; people will stop ’anding out chocs to their 
little bits when they ’as a bob’s worth of dark in a cinema. People will 
chuck sitting round the fire of an evening and doing a bit of ’armless 
sucking; and don’t you make any mistake about why. It’s not their figgers 
they’Il be thinking of. We stopped that ‘Don’t eat a sweet, smoke a 
cigarette’ stuff years ago, when the tobacco bunch tried to shove their noses 
into our market. It ain’t tobacco competition we’ve got to worry about. It 
ain’t fear about fatness, or change of fashion, or anything as simple as that. 


A big change in ’abit’s going to begin. That ’abit’s going to bloody well put 
us into Cary Street! We’ve got to nip it in the blinking bud, see? Anyone 
doesn’t know what the ’abit is?” 

There was a silence. 

“Oh, you all do know, do yer? Well, Marco, what is the ’abit?” The 
ample Spanish Jew who was addressed stared vacantly for a moment and 
was about to speak when Rickmann swore at him. 

“We don’t want any bloody tact in these meetings!” he shouted. “Yer 
don’t know and you ain’t got the [quite unmentionable] guts to say so. Now 
look ’ere. You won’t none of you be able to say yer don’t know wot I mean, 
cos it’s this—there’s this stuff called Voe wot’s come on the market. It’s 
going to take an ugly chunk of our profits. Anybody taken any of it?” 

The oily heads round the table shook in unison. 

“Bleedin’ lot of henterprise you’ve all got, ’aven’t yer? 


Well, I ’aven’t taken any yet meself; I don’t ’old wiv drugs; but I made my 
secretary take some, and I fired the little bitch yesterday! Ruined ’er, it did! 
Got all dreamy and slack and—well, never mind about ’er anyway. I’ve got 
more than one man trying it out for me, and it’s going to be a bad ’abit for 
our sailes; it’s going to be a bad day for our businesses; it’s going to be a 
[biologically expressive] bad thing for us all round if we don’t tell the press 
that it’s got to stop; that they’ve got to chase every blasted inch of Voe 
advertising out of their advertisement columns if they want to keep our 
advertising. Wot’s more, we’ve got to stop confectioners selling it; we’ve 
got to cut off their supplies of our goods if we ’ave any independent 
nonsense. We’ve got to do this everywhere, and we’ve got to do it now. 
Anyone got anything to say?” 

A little wizened man with the sad, luminous eyes of a monkey said in a 
very quiet voice: 

“Are you certain, Mr. Rickmann, that the formation of this habit of 
taking Voe will necessarily mean the extinction of our own products, or will 
greatly diminish their sales?” 

“I’m doing the thinking ’ere,” said Rickmann, thrusting out his chin; 
“T’ve ’ad it tested, I tell yer, and them as takes it cuts out sweets.” 

“Entirely?” insisted the little man. 

“Quite enough to hurt us anyway,” said Rickmann. 


“T asked the question,” the little man proceeded, “because one learns 
through experience in the direct control of businesses that bring you into 
contact with the public, that so far as England is concerned it is unwise to 
suggest that something is being withheld. The English, as you know, sir, are 
very independent.” 


“You leave all that to me,” said Rickmann reassuringly; “we’ve got to 
scare them about this Voe business; we’ve got to tell them it’s the beginning 
of the drug ’abit. We’ve got to spend money on backing every movement 
that'll attack Voe. We’ve got to get their Churches, and their interfering 
Christian women, to put the wind up ’em. We’ve got to make war on this 
new ‘abit, and we must lug in everyone we can to ’elp, no matter who it is, 
harchbishops, M.P.’s, newspaper men—everyone we can pay.” 

He paused and then said, “Agreed?” 

Everyone nodded. 


* * * * 


Malcolm, First Baron Leasowe of Meols, received a cablegram from the 
advertising director of the Daily Leader Newspaper Publishing Company. 
He had just breakfasted in an ornate and lingering fashion in a very 
comfortable hotel that was perched high above the cliff of houses on the 
highest ground in Naples. Roofs and clean court-yards and patches of 
garden descended in delicately tinted confusion until the green belt of the 
Villa Nazionale was reached, and beyond that the Bay stretched out, blue 
and calm, with Capri lying like a stranded whale, dull purple on the 
horizon. It was early December, and Lord Leasowe had been thinking with 
pleasure about the sort of weather London was probably enduring, while he 
sat, comfortably cool in a flannel suit and a silk shirt, enjoying a warm 
sunny day and breathing air that was sweetened by the sea. The cablegram 
lay unopened for a few minutes and then he gave his attention to it 
reluctantly, because for a time he had determined to forget business. The 
cablegram said: “Rumours that Voe campaign in all national and 


provincial papers is to be stopped. Competitive interests exerting pressure. 
Properly handled attack policy would treble confectionery contracts. Please 
authorise, Neston.” 


Lord Leasowe changed from a contemplative loiterer into a man of 
violent action. It was an ugly transformation, and before he had reached the 
hotel bureau beads of sweat dotted his forehead. Two hours later Irwin 
Heswall, the Editor-in-Chief of the Daily Leader, received this instruction. 
“Reverse Voe policy, Give it Hell. Buy big chemical opinion to back attack. 
Show up Frankby. Leasowe.” 

k *k ES * 

“Er, what immediate steps can we take, Thursby?” said Irwin Heswall to 
the Managing Editor of the Daily Leader. 

“Professor Frankby is broadcasting to-night, sir, 
Managing Editor. 


“Providential,” commented the Editor-in-Chief. 
ES * * ES 
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suggested the 


That evening in a London office that bore the mark of affluent taste, the 
directors and chairman of the European Tobacco Trust sat round the long 
oak table in the long expensive board room. The table was polished like a 
mirror. From its reflections it might have been a sombre pool at which an 
orderly and sedate herd of tapirs was drinking. The array of Semitic noses 
whose expressive cabriole curves was darkly duplicated by the surface of 
the board-room table gave a queer effect of standardisation to the twenty- 
four men who were deliberating without reserve, but without frankness, the 
future of the businesses upon which their personal prosperity depended. 
The chairman had such an insignificant appearance that the fruity cadences 
of his 


carefully trained Oxford voice seemed hopelessly incongruous. He was 
regarded by a gently undulating band of dark shining eyes that glittered like 
boot-buttons under bald, and prematurely bald, heads all round the table. It 
was a vital conference. It had been convened by the chairman, Mr. de 
Forrest Smithson, for his interests touched the interests of everyone present. 
It had sometimes been said that he was one of the great Jewish brains of the 
age; and like so many Jewish brains its creative fecundity was marred by 
the neurotic structure of the mind controlling it. Nevertheless, de Forrest 
Smithson was efficient; he was efficient in spite of diseased nerves; he was 
efficient because he felt ashamed of destroying a long tradition of 
efficiency, and he was deeply imbued with a sense of public service. He 
was no mere money grubber. He had no need to be, for he had been born a 


multi-millionaire and so had his father. But he had a deep sense of 
responsibility towards the prosperity of the great interests over which he 
held control. He rose in his place, and bowed to his fellow directors. They 
bowed in turn. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I will not attempt to disguise from you that we 
have a very serious problem for our immediate scrutiny. You have 
doubtless all become familiar with the advertising campaign for a new 
product called Voe. That campaign has recently begun, and we must 
consider whether it is altogether to the public interest that a habit, which 
can only be described as a drug habit, should be allowed to take root not 
only in this country, but in Europe. I have asked you to come at this 
somewhat unusual hour to discuss this matter because in three or four 
minutes the inventor of this new product is going to broadcast, and I think 
we would be better able to discuss the 


situation after we have heard with what confidence the inventor of Voe 
regards the future development of his creation. I will therefore take the 
liberty, gentlemen, of switching on the radio set.” He swivelled round his 
chair and pressed a switch in a stained oak reproduction of a Tudor food 
hutch that stood on a table behind him. 
ES ok *k *k 

Frankby sat at the writing-table in one of the ultra-modernist studios at 
Broadcasting House. He sat with his back to curtains that covered a dummy 
window. A tall vase of artificial flowers made of white feathers stood on a 
glittering side table. Chromium-plated steel and sleek, smooth-coloured 
materials everywhere provided tinted reflections and softened down the 
rather hard lines of the room. The microphone perched on the table in front 
of him. Above the doorway were white and red glass discs, and the white 
disc was lit up. A man in blue dungarees shuffled into the room, crawled 
about the floor, examined some wires, and spoke over Frankby’s head at 
nobody in particular and said, “No. 5 all right.” It was four minutes to 
seven, and his broadcast was to start at seven o’clock. The engineer in 
dungarees left him and a pleasant young man in a dinner-jacket came in and 
said, “We start up when the red light comes on. If you finish before your 
time sit still and don’t do anything until the white light comes on again, and 
if I come in or another announcer comes in before you’ve finished don’t 
take any notice of him. Is this the first time you’ve broadcast?” 


Frankby nodded. “It’s not the first time I have given a lecture,” he said, 
with a smile, “but this is very different.” 
“Yes,” said the announcer, “it’s much more conversational. 


You can just chat on at your own pace comfortably and without worrying 
about anybody.” 

He took out his watch and glanced at the discs over the door. The white 
light went out, and the red light flickered on. The minute hand crept on to 
7, and the flickering red light above the doorway became steady. The 
announcer bent over in front of Frankby and said: 

“This is the National Programme from London. This is the first of a 
series of talks on ‘How the laboratory affects modern life.’ It is given by 
Professor Adrian Frankby, F.R.S., sometime reader in biochemistry at York. 
Professor Frankby is the inventor of a new substance which has a very 
marked effect on our powers of smell and which he has described at the 
British Association meeting earlier this year. Professor Frankby.” The 
announcer strolled away, and Frankby began to read his paper: 

“There have been events in human history which can claim to be the 
result of inventions. Now an invention when it affects the habits of the 
human race so that their relationships are materially and morally altered 
can be classified as a biological invention. We all know of two great 
examples of biological inventions. One has been the invention of fermented 
drinks. The other invention has been the employment of sedative drugs and 
narcotics. We do not perhaps attribute to these inventions all that we should 
attribute to them. We do not always realise how much civilisation has 
gained from the social habits and rituals and pleasures that have been 
associated with the making of wine. It has been our misfortune during the 
last century or so to consider only the excesses of people who have been ill- 
disciplined, and to condemn wine-drinking and to ignore the beneficial 
results of the temperate enjoyment of one of 


the earliest attainments of civilisation. The second invention, which is 
chiefly manifest in the use of tobacco, has only been influencing the world 
to any marked degree during the last three hundred years. Tobacco does 
have a slight influence upon the character; but we are unfortunately unable 
to measure the extent of its influence upon the peoples of Western Europe 


since the time of its introduction, and no systematic observations of its 
effects have been undertaken. One form of tobacco indulgence which was 
once very popular, has, as we know, almost completely disappeared, 
namely, the taking of snuff. To what extent the smoking habit and the 
taking of snuff have influenced the sense of smell either for strength or for 
weakness we cannot say, although we know that the non-smoker has a more 
sensitive palate and is more sensitive to bad smells than the habitual 
smoker. Children with their clean tongues and palates are far more sensitive 
both to taste and to smell than is generally supposed. The strong objection 
that children take to ill-tasting medicines is based on a far keener 
appreciation of their repellent qualities than adults are apt to imagine. The 
child who is forced to take an ill-tasting medicine, and who is told that his 
father does not make a fuss about taking medicines, might well retort that 
his father had not got nearly such good tasting faculties as he had, and that 
no grown-up could ever appreciate the full unpleasantness of any nasty 
medicine since their palates were affected and their sense of smell impaired 
by alcoholic indulgence and by tobacco. Now the psychology of smoking is 
very peculiar. The taste of tobacco and the smell of tobacco are not so 
important to the smoker as the sight of tobacco smoke. It is well known that 
blind people are seldom interested in smoking. Some years ago, when I 


began a chain of experiments to examine olfactory reactions in an attempt 
to measure the sensitiveness of the nasal mucus, I devised an experiment. I 
arranged a special form of pipe which was filled and lit not with tobacco, 
but with dried herbs and which gave out very little smell. I arranged for this 
pipe to be smoked through a series of tubes without ever the smoke being 
drawn into the mouth of the smoker, so that the smoker could neither taste 
nor smell the herbs that were being consumed. I arranged that at will the 
smoker could blow clouds of smoke in close proximity to his face so that 
all the sensations of puffing at a pipe, holding the mouthpiece between the 
lips, and watching clouds of smoke pour from the pipe bowl, could be 
reproduced. It was found, by testing this rather complicated apparatus on a 
large number of people, that eighty per cent of them were satisfied with the 
sensation of puffing visible smoke, even though they could not taste nor 
smell that smoke. 

“It was at once suggested to me that the taste and smell of tobacco were 
merely what I may call contributory illusions to the pleasure of smoking. 


Unfortunately, they are illusions which have a dulling effect upon the 
sensitiveness of the nasal mucus, and the increase of tobacco-smoking, 
particularly during the last century, has perhaps made us decrease our use 
of scents. Before the appearance of tobacco, great use was made of scents 
and unguents, which were employed as disguises for objectionable odours 
of all kinds. Modern hygiene has eliminated enormous numbers of 
objectionable odours, and tobacco has helped to render modern people 
insensitive to large numbers of entirely new objectionable odours which 
have been introduced during the last thirty years, notably the fumes of 
petrol-driven engines of all kinds. 


“Now, if it would be possible to regain our keen sense of smell, and if it 
was possible to accentuate and to extend its powers, we should wake up to 
a new world of beautiful and exciting possibilities. We should appreciate 
smells to which we have been hitherto insensitive. We should apprehend 
great varieties of smells that are exuded by trees and plants. Most people, 
for example, would cease to plant nasturttums in their gardens, for the 
strong odour exhaled by these plants would become unbearable to noses 
that were enjoying to the full the real powers that could be developed. A 
form of blight that attacks apple-trees, known as ‘American Blight,’ is so 
sensitive to the odour emitted by nasturtiums, that the planting of 
nasturtiums in the proximity of affected trees has become a recognised 
method of dispersing ‘American Blight.’ If we could smell things clearly, 
we should find the streets of London almost unendurable, and I am going to 
suggest to you that if the results of my own experiments are employed for 
extending our powers of smell, that in a few years very great changes will 
be demanded by everybody in the ordering of our traffic and in the 
elimination of gases from our streets and chemical pollution from our 
atmosphere. 

“Actually, after many years’ research, we have succeeded in isolating 
and in testing and in proving a substance which does give to human beings 
a more highly sensitised power of apprehending odours. This substance, 
which was classified as Gamma 8 in the group of compounds that were 
produced and which is now being commercially exploited, does have the 
wholly beneficial effect of increasing mankind’s range of pleasure in the 
world. It has created a new power of appreciating the beauty of smelling 
things. When anybody attempts to prophesy about the future, it 1s the 


habit of most people to say, ‘Mr. H. G. Wells said something just like 
that.years ago.’ It is true that the fertility of Mr. Wells’ imagination has 
anticipated nearly every crisis or advance in the affairs of humanity that 
could result from the work of the laboratory; but that any research into the 
sensitiveness of the nasal mucus could result in the creation of a new 
pleasure for the human race 1s, if I may say so, undreamed of in any of Mr. 
Wells’ published philosophy. 

“We have made, just three hundred years after the biological invention 
of tobacco-smoking, another biological invention which promises to be as 
far-reaching and as notable in its effects, and perhaps more beneficial in its 
influence, than the discovery of tobacco. Because, unlike indulgence in 
tobacco or alcohol, over-indulgence in Gamma 8 is precluded by the fact 
that when it is sniffed up the nose it stimulates, and the maximum of 
stimulation is reached with a very small quantity and further stimulation is 
not possible for some hours, so that a pinch of it taken, say, after breakfast 
produces an immediate effect of stimulation, which does not entirely depart 
for two or three hours later, when another pinch will be found acceptable. 
Desire for it does not exist while the stimulative effect persists. The period 
of stimulation naturally varies with different individuals, but I would most 
strongly insist that this is no harmful drug. For eleven years I have taken it 
myself in order to observe any reactions, mental or physical, that it might 
have, and it has had no harmful effect whatever, but it has on the contrary 
enormously increased my own pleasure and physical interest in life and I 
hope that it will do the same for the rest of the world in the future. It is 
often assumed that the taking of any chemical substances, 


other than those prescribed by doctors during illness or those taken every 
day in the course of nourishment, is a potential evil. Substances that are 
potentially beneficial are labelled with that much-misused word ‘drug,’ and 
are avoided or feared. As an example: How many people know the effect of 
a dose of approximately seven grams of acid sodium phosphate? Actually it 
increases a man’s power for severe physical work by about twenty per cent. 
It was discovered by a professor of physiology, Embden of Frankfurt 
University, years ago, and the facts about it are accessible in Professor J. B. 
S. Haldane’s brilliant essay, Daedalus. Acid sodium phosphate has no 


deleterious after-effects. It cannot be taken in excess, because an overdose 
becomes a purgative. The substance classified as Gamma 8 is as harmless 
as acid sodium phosphate; but with this difference: it has in it the seeds of a 
great revolution in human affairs. The effect of it may cause it to be classed 
as the third biological invention that depends upon the use of manufactured 
substances. If I may prophesy, I venture to predict that it will bring a 
number of changes, a great deal of beauty, and perhaps the blessing of 
lasting peace to the world.” 

Professor Frankby looked at his watch, it was twenty-six minutes past 
seven. He had finished four minutes before his time. Another announcer 
who had come into the studio while he was speaking lent over the 
microphone and said, “That ends Professor Adrian Frankby’s talk. We are 
now going over to the Queen’s Hall. One minute, please.” 

k ok *k ok 

There was a long silence in the board room when Mr. de Forrest 

Smithson switched off the radio set. It was broken 


by a tall, well-groomed gentleman of the most expensive Jewish type who 
asked in an irritable voice, “How did that talk get officially sanctioned?” 

Mr. de Forrest Smithson shrugged his shoulders. “That, of course, will 
have to be investigated,” he observed; “but it is a little difficult to put 
pressure on the appropriate departments about such matters. After all, we’re 
in England, and nobody can exercise any appreciable control over 
established bureaucratic institutions. We shall take the matter up, naturally. 
That you can leave to me. Our immediate action should, I suggest, lie with 
the press. As you know, gentlemen, we place advertising contracts in Great 
Britain to a total annual value something in excess of one million pounds, 
and newspaper proprietors will be very reluctant to encourage policies 
which might conceivably interfere with that source of revenue.” 

There was a gentle chorus round the table of, “Quite,— quite,—quite.” 

*k ok * * 

“Sure, he’s played right into our hands,” said the Night Editor of the 
Daily Leader, “you'll get a fine story out of this broadcast talk, Brinder. 
You know the Voe racket from the inside; now you’ve got to turn it inside 
out.” 

Brinder grinned. “Not too good, is it?” he said, “ ’cos I’m rather fond of 
the stuff, and I think it’s O.K. Still, ours not to reason why, and all that 


bilge. How’s this for a line, Jimmy, worth a banner, ain’t it?— 


DRUG HELL OF THE FUTURE 
IS ENGLAND DOOMED BY DOPE? 


What a story we can make of this stuff old man Frankby 


has been drooling over the air. Bout time we did change our policy, eh?” 

“Thank the Lord we’re adaptable,” said the Night Editor. “Thank God 
the public’s memory doesn’t carry over from day to day!” 

“Leave it to me, old boy. It’s the highest peak of my career. Two front- 
page stories within three months, and the second turning the first arse 
upwards. S’pose we’re covered for libel?” 

The Night Editor nodded. “We’ve been in touch widi our tame cop and 
he’s standing by to vet the proofs.” 

Brinder began to tap his portable typewriter. Nearly four hours later the 
night staff in the reporters’ room of the Daily Leader office heard the Night 
Editor give the order of their release: “Print off!” In a few minutes the floor 
began to vibrate as the rotary presses in the vaulted basement of the 
building started to revolve, and lies about everything Frankby had 
broadcast were multiplied a millionfold so diat the advertisement revenue 
of the great free newspaper should be increased through the approbation of 
the commercial interests that were threatened by Voe’s competition. 


The freedom of the press. 

2,300,000 readers. 

The freedom of the press. 

God bless the public, give it what it wants. 
Jazz them up with sex. 

Give ’em sport. 

Peace. 

Retrenchment. 

No reform. 

A strong navy and a stronger air force. 


Keep the Empire intact. 


The strong hand in India. 

Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 
Sport. 

Excitement. 

No ideas. 

The freedom of the press. 

Special interview with Lord Leasowe on the political situation. 
Lord Leasowe’s policy for the land. 

Lord Leasowe’s policy for housing. 

Lord Leasowe’s policy for the Government. 
Lord Leasowe’s policy for debt redemption. 
What Lord Leasowe thinks of the modern girl. 
Lord Leasowe on scientific research. 

Lord Leasowe on the good life. 

Lord Leasowe on the reform of the Church. 
Lord Leasowe on the white slave traffic. 


“Never have a dull moment on the Daily Leader,’ said Brinder 
complacently as he took a pinch of Voe, and glanced at the headlines he had 
written. “Dam/’ few chiefs would have the guts to reverse their policy at a 
moment’s notice, and kick the thing they’d been backing when they spotted 


it was going against the public.” 
* * * * 


“Er, I think this means readjusting things on the commercial side,” said 
Irwin Heswall to Neston, the Advertisement Director of the Daily Leader 


Newspaper Publishing Company. 
“If it doesn’t double our revenue from the confectionery 


1°? 


and tobacco racket, I’Il start taking Voe myself!” said Neston. 


The freedom of the press. 


There was trouble at the breakfast table at No. 10 Downing Street a few 
days later. The Prime Minister’s only daughter was very angry. “What the 
bloody hell have you been doing in the fossil-box?” she asked her father. 


The Prime Minister, who had Victorian ideas of decorum, was 
frequently wounded by the insensitiveness of his young. 

“T don’t follow, Marian,” he said. ““What is a fossil-box?”’ 

“The Cabinet, of course, ass!” replied his daughter. 

The Prime Minister stared at her. “I don’t think that dress is at all 
becoming, not the sort of thing your mother, or any respectable woman I 
know, would wear at breakfast.” He stared harder and added: “Or at any 
other time.” 

“T haven’t had time to change,” said Marian. “I only came home a 
quarter of an hour ago from Harum Bailey’s double-bed binge. Of course, 
you’re too old-fashioned to like my open-work pyjamas, but the house was 
so bloody hot when I came in I couldn’t sweat to change. But what I want 
to know is what have you and the band of bald bandits been doing to make 
the de Forrest Smithson brood so sniffy? I’d got four dates fixed up with 
that bunch of boy 


friends and they’ve had the bleeding gall to call ’em all off last night at the 
Bailey show.” 

The Prime Minister was agitated. He had already received a personal 
note from de Forrest Smithson expressing pain and surprise that the 
Government should have sanctioned such an unwarranted attack upon a 
great British industry, namely, the tobacco industry, through the medium of 
what was virtually a part of the British Government, namely the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The Prime Minister, who had begun to listen to 
Frankby’s talk and had fallen asleep half-way through it, had no idea that 
such an innocent matter could cause such a storm. 

Questions were being asked in the House about restrictive measures for 
drugs. 

The newspapers were silent with the exception of the Daily Leader, 
which clamoured for action to suppress the new drug traffic. Day by day 
the Voe advertisements were disappearing from the press. 

The Home Secretary was very troubled at the volume of organised 
protest that was reaching him on the subject. 

None of the Cabinet knew what Voe was. 

The Prime Minister felt vaguely antagonistic to anything that was 
labelled as a “new pleasure,” because as a good Victorian he knew that the 
border-line between pleasure and vice was as unpleasantly vague as the 


border-line between genius and lunacy. There had already been a cabinet 
meeting, and the Prime Minister suspected that several of his colleagues 
had received communications from commercial friends of the type that he 
had received from de Forrest Smithson. 

Of course, every politician had his friends and enemies in commercial 
circles. 


Obligations were obligations. 

Tips were tips. 

Politics were politics. 

De Forrest Smithson was such a charming man too. It was quite out of 
the question that he should be subjected to any permanent irritation; and yet 
what Marian had just said suggested that the de Forrest Smithsons, who 
were socially very powerful, were taking this thing most seriously. Very 
worrying. 

Marian broke into his thoughts by saying, “Some sap in the censorship 
department has made a break. You won’t satisfy the Smithson ghetto until 
you have handed them a civil servant as a burnt offering. Don’t forget that 
de Forrest Smithson is the Lord God of hosts, and gives the best dinners in 
London. I don’t want to be on the black-list like that misbegotten little hag 
Pilly Ween. You know what she did, don’t you, or rather what her fool of a 
father did?” 

“No,” said the Prime Minister. “No; I cannot say that I do.” 

“Sorry! I forgot that being P.M. you don’t know a dam’ thing,” said 
Marian complacently. “Well, you know that constipated old bore who has 
always wanted to push commas about in the Prayer Book?” 

“Tf,” said the Prime Minister, “you are referring to Bishop Ween, I can 
only say that I am rather disgusted by———” 

“Course you are; so am I,” said Marian quickly. “He is a disgusting old 
bore, and he got on his hind legs last year and brayed out a lot of guff about 
the need for less self-indulgence and the importance of everybody giving 
up smoking for at least one month in the year just as a matter 


of self-discipline. Has his little bitch of a daughter been to any of the 
Smithson do’s since? Has she Hell!” 


The Prime Minister had a great facial gift: he looked so stupid that many 
a wavering supporter who had suspected brains after hearing of some adroit 
piece of parliamentary manipulation was reassured. Now he looked very 
stupid indeed, and his daughter shouted at him: 

“Cause and effect! You know, two and two makes four, and all that!” 

The Prime Minister thought of the phrases of de Forrest Smithson’s 
letter. One in particular glued itself into his mind. 

“Unquestionably some unfortunate oversight has occurred,” ran the 
courteous but double-edged sentence, “and it is only with a view to 
drawing your attention to a possibly dangerous defect in an organisation of 
immense importance to all interests in this country that I have ventured thus 
to trespass upon your time.” 

“Well,” demanded Marian, “are you going to do anything about it?” 

“You can hardly expect me, my dear, to discuss with you the intentions 
of His Majesty’s Government.” 

“Aw, nerts!” said Marian. 

*k ok **k ok 

“Arising out of that, may I ask my Right Hon. friend whether any 
measures are contemplated for restricting the sale of drugs other than those 
which come within the meaning of the Act to which reference has been 
made?” 

The Minister of Health: “The answer is in the negative.” 

“Arising out of that, can the Right Hon. gentleman say whether any 
special investigation into the nature of alleged 


harmless drugs which are being made available on a large scale 
commercially to the public is contemplated?” 
The Minister of Health: “The answer is in the negative.” 


“Arising out of that - 
ok ok * *k 


Ten minutes of question time on Voe altogether, as reported in Hansard. 
No conclusions. No information. 
Daily Leader next day, front page: 


“FIERCE DEBATE IN HOUSE ON DRUG MENACE” 


“Mr. Beamish Boiley, member for Littlesore, demanded information 
from the Minister of Health regarding the drug doom that hangs over 
England to-day. With the growing langour that is becoming characteristic 
of His Majesty’s ministers the Minister of Health bluntly indicated that 
nothing was being done, that no steps were being taken, that England, and 
indeed the Empire, was being exposed to a danger and an evil unparalleled 
in our island history. When the point was pressed home the Minister of 
Health only reasserted his statement regarding the complacent inactivity of 
the Government.” 

*k * ok * 

“Takes a bit of beating,” said Claughton to Frankby when they read that 
report. They had both been in the House during the few minutes that the 
questions had been asked. Frankby was incredulous. 

“How can they hope to be believed?” he said. 

“Who is going to take the trouble to find out whether they are speaking 
the truth or not?” said Claughton. “The ordinary newspaper reader doesn’t 
see Hansard, and unless 


he gets the official parliamentary report he just has to take what the 
newspapers choose to give him.” 

De Rojaques smiled at both of them. “Let them talk,” he said; “this is 
the beginning of competition. There is one way to cure all of this and we 
are taking it; we are trying to make everybody take Voe. Once they do that 
they are ours.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


DEATH OF THE CROWD 


HE twentieth century had, in its earlier years, been rather like a 

gigantically strong new type of being, wrapped round with the tattered 
and soiled garments of a feeble and dwarfish forerunner. Enormous 
changes had occurred in the everyday life of the common man. There was 
more difference between life as lived by Professor Frankby and lived by his 
grandfather than there was between his grandfather’s life and that of a 
citizen of Rome in the days of Augustus. 

Frankby’s own contribution to twentieth-century life had merely 
accelerated the pace at which the differences were multiplied between the 
men of his day and the men of all other recorded periods of human history. 
When the habit of taking Voe had spread over the world, when a wholly 
new sensitiveness to smells gradually became a common human 
possession, a delight in the leisured enjoyment of everyday things became 
manifest; people realised everywhere that the world they lived in was a 
kind of mad toy-shop, filled with mechanical things which were 
intrinsically incapable of giving pleasure. It was a world intolerably 
cluttered with shoddy complexities. Machinery and industrialism had 
produced their own crop of superstitions and myths. All sorts of evils had 
been passively accepted. Things that outraged the senses of sight, sound 
and smell had hitherto been leniently treated because they had been 
ingeniously described as essential by-products of some 


industrial or mechanical process, or because it was said that their restriction 
would gravely disrupt vested interests. Vested interests were sacred. 
Wherever the Atlantic civilisation had made its scars men were prepared to 
destroy things that were often irreplaceable in order to produce artificial 
things that were often quite unnecessary. Streams and lakes were polluted 
with the chemical by-products of factories. That inventive but unseeing 
barbarian, the engineer, went striding over the land seeking what he might 
destroy, murdering rural serenity, uprooting woods and planting chimneys 
in their stead, darkening hills and valleys with clinker and slag heaps and 
irrigating the desolation with slimy pools. Towns like Pittsburg and 


Manchester and Birmingham and Sheffield and Leeds were drowned in 
fumes and filth, their streets made sunless, lit only by a yellow dilution of 
daylight that filtered through their canopies of smoke. 

Industry, cheered on in its early misadventures by commercial 
individualists, had achieved a huge wasteful muddle, without plan, without 
a point of view, and without any hope. Much of it was supported by the 
international organisation of waste under the name of Fashion; most of it 
was supported by the national organisation of thriftlessness under the name 
of Consumption. Its life-blood was supposed to be competition, which was 
the individualist’s label for the mutually exclusive selfishness which led to 
the destruction of really conscientious work in any industrial undertaking. 
Its finances were haunted by the economic theories of the agricultural age. 
It produced a few exceptional men like Henry Ford in America, but even 
such farsighted industrial engineers could not see beyond the dull duty of 
“Produce and Consume.” They could not see that 


civilisation meant more than the apparatus of industrial production and the 
organisation of distribution. 

Under the direction of the more intelligent industrialists attempts were 
made to change the habits of whole nations; to make people buy things for 
the sake of buying them; to make them constantly demand new goods; to 
make them good consumers, and to make them obsessed widi the means of 
living, and to deflect their thoughts from any worthy attempt to live. 

Earnest economists told each other and anybody else who cared to listen 
that “the great problem of this age is the problem of distribution.” Goods 
had become so much more important than gods, and the problem of moving 
goods over counters into the hands of what was called “the buying public” 
was always such an urgent problem that there was no time for considering 
any odiers, for only by the speedy movement of goods from shops into 
homes could the factories of the world compete at full pressure and pay the 
wages that made their operatives members of “the buying public.” In 
America many industrialists, inspired by Henry Ford, encouraged a 
benevolent circle of high wages which created a public with high 
purchasing power which absorbed a great variety of goods quickly, thus 
keeping the factories busy and able to continue their high wage policy. 
Europe, still immeshed in the traditions of the agricultural age, never 
understood the benevolent circle of industrial production and consumption, 


and European industrialists kept their operatives on low wages and their 
countries in consequence on low standards of life. But even in America, 
where industrial organisation had reached its zenith, the national 
commercial life was planless, merely a savage game of grab-as-grab-can. 
World muddle was an accepted condition of life in the middle years of the 
troubled 


twentieth century, and then, suddenly, into that hectic and congested world 
Frankby’s invention of Voe released a critical dissatisfaction with the 
abysmal untidiness that had hitherto surrounded everybody. In England 
particularly, where the eyes of the race had died for well over a century, 
men once more began to see the shapes of the things with which their lives 
were encompassed. England regained the use of her eyes—she got back her 
sight through her nose. 


In England revolutions have seldom flared into deadly action unless 
some religious cause has stirred them. Only when Englishmen have found a 
situation to be intolerable, only when their freedom appears to be 
threatened by the whim of some foreign-minded tyrant, have they found the 
energy to go beyond their political institutions and to use even noisier 
weapons. 

The first sign that England was on the eve of a strange revolution came 
in the fine spring that followed an exceptionally severe winter. An 
apparently inexplicable outrage took place at a country railway station. The 
station was wrecked by a party of hikers who were waiting for a train to 
take them to the point at which their ramble should begin. One or two of 
the young men complained to the station-master that the lavatory 
accommodation was in an insanitary condition and that the whole station 
was abominably dirty and offensive. The station-master explained that the 
cleanliness of the station was well up to standard, and also mentioned that it 
was rather unfortunate that they had made a complaint because his station 
had won the Challenge 


Shield for tidiness and good order, which was given by the directors of the 
railway company to promo tea keen competitive spirit among station- 


masters throughout the line. He added that one of the directors was coming 
in person that afternoon to present the shield to the station staff. The hikers 
held a meeting in the waiting-room, allowed their train to go without them, 
and waited for the railway director. When he arrived he found himself 
faced by a hostile mob of energetic young men who marched him round the 
station telling him to use his nose, then ducked him in the tank in the 
station yard. 

When charged the young men pleaded justification and were duly 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment, two of the prisoners being subjected to 
examination for mental deficiency. The trial aroused great interest, 
especially as all the young men concerned were good, steady, sober and 
intelligent students: three of them were London medical students and the 
rest were from the Architectural Association. An appeal was lodged in a 
higher court, and in considerably mitigating the original sentences the 
judge, Mr. Justice MacWheydie, made a speech which created almost as 
much disturbance as the original outrage. It has always been a peculiar 
characteristic of the English Bench when interpreting the law to suggest 
amendments that appropriately coincide with current English conceptions 
of liberty and equity. 

Mr. Justice MacWheydie said that while no action of violence could be 
condoned when legal redress was available, that unquestionably the youths 
who stood in the dock had received almost unbearable provocation. He had 
himself been subjected to the most disgraceful discomforts upon railway 
stations, arising from the slovenly habits and slipshod methods of those 
responsible for the cleanliness, and what he might call the hygienic 
integrity, of public 


places. The railway upon which the outrage had taken place had never been 
noted for its progressive methods, and it was conceivable that a grave 
neglect of its duty to the public had provoked this deplorable act of 
lawlessness. Lawlessness it was, but such an outburst on the part of youth 
was not altogether unallied with public spirit; nay, it might have been 
regarded in a more charitable and perhaps a more graceful age as a 
manifestation of public spirit. 

He then passed sentence of one month’s imprisonment in the second 


division on each of the prisoners. 
*k ok ok ok 


“Need we say that all these unfortunate and dangerous young men were 
drug-addicts?” said the Daily Leader, in their leading centre-page article, 
the day after the appeal had been heard. 

“They made no secret of their habits,” the article continued; “they 
admitted with utter shamelessness that they had all been taking the noxious 
drug called Voe for several months, and we should perhaps be thankful for 
their outbreak because it is in the nature of a warning, an awful warning, of 
danger that awaits life and property, transcending the alarms of wars and 
plagues, danger that must grow in volume so long as this open trafficking 
in drugs is allowed to create in our midst a new race of violent people, 
ruthless destroyers who claim the right to remove anything that offends 
their abnormal fancy.” 

On the same page was a brief, unflattering biography of Mr. Justice 
MacWheydie, illustrated with the worst portrait that the photographic 
agencies could find in their files. “It has been said that Mr. Justice 
MacWheydie is a visionary,” the paragraphist had written, “and perhaps 
that is a 


just estimate of his peculiar qualities. He is one of our youngest judges, and 
is only forty-nine.” On the same page was a sub-leader which extolled the 
dignity of age and the value of long experience in the administration of the 
law, and in libel-proof phrases the writer of it managed to suggest that any 
judge under the age of fifty-five was little better than a prattling, 
irresponsible child. 


As the spring merged into the fitful English summer the press recorded 
an increasing number of unusual facts. Many more people were travelling 
by trains. The roads were almost empty. Motor-coach-owning firms were 
going into voluntary liquidation every day. The demand for open touring 
cars had increased, in spite of a huge drop in the sales of motor cars all over 
the country. Devices for hermetically sealing saloon cars were being 
patented and were selling briskly. (Incidentally every newspaper editor 
found a steady increase in the number of letters complaining of the 
discomfort and horrible smell of modern traffic-thronged streets.) The 
London Passenger Omnibus Company, always in advance of its time, was 
seeking powers for extending the use of trackless trams. Theatres and 


cinemas were almost empty. The Smoke-Abatement Society proudly 
published a two thousand per cent increase in membership. The number of 
new wireless licences issued exceeded in three months the previous year’s 
increase. 

But the real shock came on Derby Day, the most English of all days, 
when it was customary for thousands of people to be openly robbed by a 
semi-criminal class of professional 


gamblers on Epsom Downs, usually under conditions of acute discomfort. 
The crowds generally covered the downs about the Race Course; thousands 
of cars, coaches and motor ’buses were parked in ranks; traffic was directed 
by radio instructions from aeroplanes; at least a million pounds’ worth of 
mechanical property was concentrated in that small area. Everybody was in 
a guileless holiday mood; everywhere Americans were either drinking 
champagne or trying tobuyit; hundreds of booths accommodated fortune- 
tellers, purveyors of fruit, fish, fancy goods, sweets, toys and innumerable 
squalid inutilities; dotted over the trampled turf were canvas-screened 
latrines in charge of penny-collecting urchins, and everything was as 
jovially insanitary and potently human as a mediaeval fair. The acrid smell 
of the crowd mingled with the smell of petrol fumes; but the Downs were 
wide, and a sweet wind usually played across their smooth undulations. But 
this year, the Year One of Voe as Claughton called it, the crowd shrank as 
the day advanced, and Circular Saw won the Derby before a mere handful 
of spectators. It was a close, stuffy day, and the usual Derby crowd had no 
sooner assembled than it began to extend over a much wider area of down. 
Most of the people evinced a dread of massing near the Race Course. A 
few isolated groups stayed and watched the races from afar through field- 
glasses. It was clear that most people found the proximity of their fellows 
unbearable. Everybody was asking questions. 

“Wot’s the ruddy gaime—pushin’ orf like this? Race ain’t cancelled is 
it?—Well, then, wot’s the bleedin’ row?— ’Ere, Bobby, what’s bitten ’em 
all, ’t’aint raining: where are all the bleeders orf to, that’s wot I want to 
know?— Say, Cop, I thought folk got together here to have good times, but 
they just seem scared of each other... 


The enormous, impassive London policemen were as patient as usual, 
although they were bombarded with inane questions born of bewilderment. 
The police officials were puzzled. They had plans for coping with every 
situation they could imagine, from stampedes and panic to fire and mass 
intoxication; but this Derby Day was outside all experience. Although the 
number of motor cars was far less titan usual, and there were hardly any 
hired motor ’buses, traffic control was complicated when the car parks 
were broken up before noon, as hundreds of parties wanted to get away into 
quiet lanes, away from a monster that was perceived for the first time, a 
noisy, cruel, brainless and evil-smelling monster—the crowd. Although 
crowds had been getting smaller in the early part of the year there had not 
been a sufficient number of Voe-takers in any of them to bring about the 
spontaneous distaste for packed masses that disintegrated the Derby Day 
gathering. Football, dog-racing, dirt-track racing, drew their multitudes, but 
Derby Day tempted thousands of Voe-takers who had lost their liking for 
watching sports, plays or films. Suddenly, upon Epsom Downs, they 
discovered that they were a people apart; and it happened that they were in 
the majority. The rest of humanity had become harshly barbarian; ill- 
washed, untidy and revolting in its physical carelessness. That airless, 
sultry day was a pungent conflict of odours; every square yard of the 
Downs assaulted their new sensitiveness. 

The natural restraint of the English curbed any serious display of 
violence; even when a coach party of Americans was observed to be 
ridding itself of overdoses of champagne in an unorthodox and spectacular 
way nothing was done, and little was said. They were, after all, only 
Americans. 


The crowd melted, and when Lord Twohoot (pronounced Twit) saw his 
horse, Circular Saw, rounding Tattenham Corner and leading the race, even 
in the frantic excitement of that moment the observant nobleman was 
conscious that the cheering of the spectators was not the usual healthy roar 
he had heard on other Derby Days; it was more like the thin creaking of 
rusty hinges on a little-used door. As he led his horse in after the race only 
three or four of his friends waited to congratulate him. 

“T say, congratters, old man—sorry, I must push off now,” seemed to be 
the standardised remark. The Grand Stand was emptying rapidly. Lord 
Twohoot found himself alone, except for a circle of determined press 


photographers. Always observant, he noticed that their nostrils were 
plugged with cotton wool; always conscious of aristocratic obligations, he 
forbore to ask why. 


THE DRUG-RIDDEN DERBY 
ANOTHER PROOF OF DISEASE IN ENGLISH LIFE 


were the headlines used by the Daily Leader the next day. ““Would these 
thousands of English men and women have fled from this great national 
spectacle unless they were morbid, unless they were abnormal, unless they 
were drug-addicts?” demanded the leading article. On that day they 
published a fierce attack on Voe. It was not the first, but it was the most 
impressive, and it took the form of an article by Frodsham Hilbre, an old- 
fashioned physiologist, in which he demanded the public suppression of 
Voe as a grave danger to mental and bodily health. 

* ok *k *k 


“We ought to go for them, you know,” said Claughton. 


“T would rather wait,” said de Rojaques; “we have everything to gain by 
waiting.” 

“They’ll make capital out of our delay to prosecute them,” said 
Claughton. 

“You speak as a man of law,” said de Rojaques, “I make different plans. 
The Daily Leader will only injure itself. But I am going to take a weapon 
from them.” 

“How?” asked Frankby. 

“In a few days you will meet Mr. Frodsham Hilbre in a private room at 
the Savoy, where he will give us the benefit of his advice upon safeguards 
for our problem of selling Voe to the great English public.” 

Frankby stared at de Rojaques. 

“But Voe’s absolutely harmless,” he protested. 

“T know,” said de Rojaques, smiling; “but the good Mr. Frodsham Hilbre 
is not convinced.” 

“The fellow’s just an obstructive back-number.” 

“That I also know,” said de Rojaques; ‘“‘and that is why I wish to placate 
him. He will become a Voe-taker, after the very pleasant lunch we shall all 


enjoy together; and I shall pay him a consultation fee of two hundred 
guineas, and ask him to accept a retaining fee for the benefit of his advice.” 

“Bribe him?” said Claughton. 

“Oh no. He is English. But if he is a fool, he will be flattered, and he is 
not an obstinate fool, for he has already accepted the invitation the chief of 
my Berlin office issued to him. English scientists are always so impressed 
with anything that comes from Germany, and when he heard that Herr 
Gottlieb, of the Research Department of Internationale Parfum Vertriebs, 
was anxious to consult him regarding the biological and therapeutic effects 
of Voe, hewas pleased. 


He was condescending. Herr Gottlieb is coming to London specially; and 
the good Mr. Frodsham Hilbre has put a day at his disposal. If, as I say, he 
is a fool he will be flattered; if he is a knave, he will find that we can go on 
paying him long after a mere hand-to-mouth newspaper will have lost 
interest in him and his ideas. If he is a wise man, he will learn that he has 
made a mistake.” De Rojaques paused, and then said with conviction: 
“Whatever he is, he will be a Voe-taker before we have done with him.” 

Claughton shook his head. 

“Assuming that we get his support for Voe,” he said, “his public 
challenge will remain unanswered; but if we prosecute the Daily Leader, 
we may have the solid advantage of an admission from him that he wrote 
the attack under a misapprehension. If we do nothing about the Daily 
Leader we lay ourselves open to fresh attacks not only from them but from 
other newspapers.” 

“An attack is only successful when it is supported,” said de Rojaques. 
“The newspapers may unite in attacking Voe; but they have for so long 
thought of the public as something to be tickled and exploited, that those 
who run them may not understand that if the public—especially your 
English public—wants something, and believes in something, it will ignore 
every warning and destroy every attempt directed to keeping it from what it 
desires. The public will not support newspaper attacks on Voe, because it is 
changing into a public of Voe-takers. I fear nothing after our victory on 
Derby Day.” His voice rang out triumphantly: “We have won a great battle 
for civilisation 1” he cried: “You, my Frankby, are another St. George, for 
you have slain a foul dragon. You have brought death to the crowd!” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


PROGRESS 


HERE was a traffic hold-up in the Avenue de |’Opéra; one of those 
T short, intensive bouts of congestion from which Paris suffers 
occasionally. It was early in the evening of a hot and dusty July day. 
Frankby sat in de Rojaques’ long saloon car. The window was tightly shut 
to keep out the drifting fumes of the streets. 

He was returning to his hotel after a long conference at the headquarters 
of the Société Anonyme pour |’Exploitation des Parfums et des Essences 
Odorantes (which, of course, was an associated organisation of 
Internationale Parfum Vertriebs A.G.). He told himself that he was taking 
the development of Voe too seriously. Like the arms of an octopus anxieties 
coiled into his mind, tightening their grip upon his thoughts whenever he 
was alone. He was darkly troubled about the future of those unaccountable 
forces he had let loose upon the world. It was impossible for him to take the 
whole business as light-heartedly as Claughton took it, nor could he bring 
the inspired and unflagging enthusiasm of de Rojaques to bear upon the 
problems that were besetting the manufacturers and distributors of Voe. The 
by-products of the business were so bewildering, and unloaded such a 
cargo of complications that had to be sorted out and disposed of week by 
week. 

Frankby felt tired. He was utterly weary of discovering fresh 
manifestations of the vast selfish capacity for obstruction possessed by his 
fellow men. As the car was swerving 


through the Place de la Concorde he thought of de Rojaques’ words. 
“Never mind,” the French financier had said, “there is one answer to every 
objection and it is ‘Take Voe’; there is one solution to every problem, and 
that is ‘Take Voe.’ Do you not visualise the world at last incapable of 
resisting the beautiful thing we have given it? The newspapers are only just 
beginning in England, but already every newspaper man must be writing 
and publishing and doing his work against his own feelings, for I have seen 
to it that they all take Voe.” 


Away from de Rojaques the simplicity of the solution did not seem so 
obvious. Opposition was now being organised, though only in a sporadic 
semi-hysterical way. All the English newspaper groups, except the 
publications owned by Baron Leasowe of Meols, had received with 
acclamation the advertising contracts placed the previous autumn by de 
Rojaques’ combine. The campaigns had started. The word “Voe” was heard 
throughout England. The first few advertisements began to move the stock 
from the shelves of tobacconists and confectioners in every city, town and 
village, and then the press was struck dumb. One by one the newspaper 
groups had sent apologetic directors, noted for their diplomacy, to break the 
news to de Rojaques that they felt that perhaps they had been a little too 
precipitate in accepting the advertising contracts which he had with such 
far-sighted knowledge of English market conditions authorised his agents 
to place. They were not quite sure, upon mature consideration, whether the 
formation of the Voe habit was altogether to the advantage of the public. 

“After all, M. de Rojaques,” said one of the oiliest advertising directors 
Great Britain had succeeded in producing, “we are the trustees of England’s 
moral purity, the 


trustees of public welfare, and it is a very terrible responsibility.” 

De Rojaques had received them all, had noted the slight variations in 
each tale, and had in each case asked the same question: 

“Do you get your orders from tobacco, or confectionery, or both?” 

When the newspaper directors, as they invariably did, said they did not 
understand, he said, “You would not be in your position if you were a fool, 
my dear sir. Let me tell you that you have one choice to make, and you can 
make it now. Cancel all your contracts for tobacco and confectionery 
advertising for two years, and I will treble my contract with you for the 
same period.” 

Nobody had accepted his offer. 

“Tt 1s too late,” he had said to Frankby. “They should have thought of 
this before; but we have done our work. Voe has started.” 

There had been a pause after the national advertising campaign was 
suppressed. The Daily Leader, which had concentrated on blessing 
Frankby, his discovery, and the fine work of the great de Rojaques in 
making it possible for the world to enjoy the fruits of Frankby’s research, 
had changed its policy when it was first left out of the advertising 


campaign, and had attacked, first Frankby, then Voe, and almost 
immediately its confectionery, tobacco and cigarette advertising had 
advanced to extravagant dimensions. The paper grew in size. 

“Don’t Dope” was the scare headline that appeared in a co-operative 
tobacco campaign. 

Every advertisement for chocolates, sweets, cigarettes, British-made 
cigars, tobacco, pipes, everything connected 


with after-dinner indulgence in sugar and nicotine, implored the public to 
beware of harmful drugs, to avoid the formation of drug habits. Without 
actually stating that Voe was a dangerous drug, the advertising implied it. 
The main editorial features of the Daily Leader were less cautious, and 
with the Derby Day attack discretion was altogether discarded. Then one of 
the gossip-writers concocted a largely imaginary biography of Frankby. 
Every day paragraphs appeared containing some distorted titbit about 
incidents in his career. Frankby’s life had been an affair of straightforward 
hard work, interspersed with holidays in Germany, Austria and Russia. The 
gossip-writer concentrated on his Russian holidays and hinted that 
Frankby’s research work was subsidised by the OGPU, who had paid him 
to poison England with drugs. 

When Frankby reached his hotel he found the usual pile of press cuttings 
about himself and about Voe. 

London was preparing for the silly season and at the moment was 
discussing two things and two things only. One was a new fashion, a 
decorative, charmingly frivolous fashion with an eighteenth-century flavour 
about it, freighted with naughty possibilities, enabling exciting and 
excitable ladies to signal all manner of unmentionable invitations with an 
innocent avoidance of shaming words, and to convey every shade of 
emotional receptivity in a provocative manner. The ancestor of the fashion 
was the patch, that impudent piece of Georgian punctuation. This 
twentieth-century variant consisted of gilded patches, artfully placed on 
both cheeks. The size of those patches would vary from the diameter of a 
halfpenny to the bold vastness of the obsolete five-shilling piece. The 
colour would vary from pale gold to red gold, with sometimes an antique 


finish, or even a silver-gilt effect, sometimes a coppery ruddiness would 
embellish the cheeks of a ripening brunette, and occasionally a passionate 
note of purple or crimson would be flecked into those magic metallic 
circles which made the faces of the bright young things so much brighter, 
and, frequently, better. 

Naturally the importance of facial colour schemes was the topic of 
Mayfair, and although Chelsea and some of Bloomsbury inclined to square 
patches in chromium-plated effects, feeling that cold angularity of outline 
had more affinities with the true spirit of modernism than soft, gracious 
curves, it was Mayfair that led the way. (Hampstead went all cottagey and 
rustic with weathered-oak effects, but they were never a success.) It was 
Mayfair, the brighter part of it, that enchanted society by varying the tone 
on each cheek; it was Mayfair that invented “turn the other cheek” parties, 
so that nobody knew quite what delicious variations of decoration to 
expect. 

The other sensation of the season was Voe. Voe parties were given and it 
was found that a little wine was the most appropriate accompaniment to 
these gently lethargic gatherings. The old sound wines, sherry, madeira and 
marsala, came back in place of gin and all its queer companions. 
Everybody wanted Voe, and the sales streamed upwards week by week, 
despite the organised attempts to check the selling of those little magic 
packets. 

The tobacconists were intimidated first, and two-thirds of them gave up 
the struggle. The remaining third, seeing the growing demand and believing 
that it might be more than a passing craze, parted with their right to sell 
vast quantities of branded tobaccos and cigarettes, and concentrated on 
selling Voe. Confectioners sold Voe, but many 


felt bound to discontinue stocking it when pressure from certain combines 
of chocolate and boiled sweet manufacturers became too intense. De 
Rojaques’ answer was to give chemists and grocers an opportunity of 
distributing Voe also and to increase the retailers’ profit on the product by 
taking less himself. Within six weeks the sales of Voe were quadrupled. De 
Rojaques then lowered the controlled retail price, increased once more the 
retailers’ profit, and reduced his own on each individual packet, and the 
sales of Voe multiplied themselves by ten in as many weeks. Claughton had 


said it was staggering, and that it could not keep on. De Rojaques smiled at 
him and said: 

“My dear Claughton, you say it cannot keep on. Have you ever left off 
since you began taking Voe?” 

Frankby looked over the press cuttings before he changed. He was going 
to attend a rather special function that evening in company with de 
Rojaques and Claughton. He was to meet a number of American gentlemen 
who were concerned very closely with the newspaper interests of the 
United States of America, the wider, freer and more adventurous 
newspapers of a wider, more adventurous but not freer land than England. 
De Rojaques, who had just completed arrangements for the American 
distribution of Voe, was going to tell these press controllers exactly what 
had happened in England. In France and Germany, where the press is less 
highly organised and is more under the control of political and basic 
industrial groups, and where big retailing groups and luxury manufacturers 
do not have much influence, Voe had been launched, and demand sustained 
for it by continuous advertising, and in an incredibly short space of time it 
had become a national habit throughout European countries except Italy, 
where the Dictator 


had forbidden its use, and had thereby given the most strenuous 
employment to the Italian navy which, for the first time in its history, was 
fully occupied in the prevention of smuggling. America had not yet 
experienced the benefit of Voe. As de Rojaques had said: 

“Do we not owe it to ourselves to withhold something from these 
barbarians, at least for a time?” 

“You are missing a fortune,” said Claughton. 

“Tt will not run away,” replied de Rojaques. “America will want Voe all 
the more when she sees what it has meant to Europe and the rest of the 
world.” 

In a leisurely way he had proceeded to make his manufacturing 
arrangements in the United States, and now, just when he was ready to 
begin selling Voe to the Americans, he was giving this dinner in the capital 
of every American’s Promised Land. 

Fresh from reading inanities about gilded cheeks and Voe-and-claret 
clubs, Frankby drove to de Rojaques’ house off the Champs Elysées, a tall, 
slender house of glass and steel and a little concrete. De Rojaques received 


his guests in the great gallery, a high room with a ceiling of milky 
illuminated glass and shell pink walls, hung with a collection of the works 
of Picasso, which connoisseurs said were beyond price and which the 
uneducated said were beyond comprehension. There was no furniture in the 
room. It was designed for conversation. Feet sank into the carpet as into 
sand; it was a peculiarly rich carpet, and the luxury of standing upon it was 
an almost satisfying compensation for the absence of chairs. 

The Americans were there. They were in the process of being impressed. 
They were talking to de Rojaques and Claughton. Although they were men 
of different ages and 


different build, it occurred to Frankby that they were all exactly alike. He 
wondered what really went on behind those queer facades of parchment- 
like skin, hom-rimmed spectacles and massive dentures—those expansive, 
expressionless American business faces. After an hour’s conversation with 
two of the Americans he could not help feeling that perhaps no mental 
processes of any kind occurred within those sallow heads. When they 
adjourned to the conference room, he listened to Mr. Albrech F. Ongar, who 
controlled a group of home magazines circulating in the Bible Belt. 

“We have redooced the character of our potential market to a scientific 
certainty,” said Mr. Albrech F. Ongar. “We have redooced the risk of 
mistakes. We have redooced the guess-work in advertising. Our people 
want plain deals and they won’t be fooled, because they believe in God.” 

“Just so,” said Claughton, to whom these remarks were addressed. 

“In the Middle West, sir, a man is not ashamed to read his Bible.” 

“Quite,” said Claughton. 

“He is not ashamed to guide his thinking by the Light that guided the 
Children of Israel in the Wilderness.” 

There was a pause, and as Claughton suppressed a desire to interject 
something appropriate about the worship of the Golden Calf, Mr. Albrech 
F. Ongar was able to finish with due impressiveness: “And those, sir, are 
the people, God’s Own people, in God’s Own Country, on whom you have 
to get a line up. If they think Voe wicked, then, gentlemen, nothing will 
tempt them to sin. They are pure in heart. They are innocent, but it is not 
the innocence of the sucker, gentlemen, it is the natural innocence of the 
salt of the earth.” 


“Nothing,” said Frankby to himself, “can go on inside that head.” 

As a matter of fact, Professor Frankby was wrong. Mr. Albrech F. 
Ongar, like so many successful men of business, had completely mastered 
the technique of speaking at great length and with considerable and 
convincing force upon any subject that came to hand while allowing his 
private thoughts to dally with his private amusements which, in Paris, were 
earnestly erotic. 

“What about drug restrictions, Mr. Ongar?” asked Claughton. 

“Drug restrictions, nothing!” said Mr. Ongar contemptuously. “If we 
think that this proposition is going to pay, and, of course, if our people are 
conscientiously convinced that it is a hundred per cent morally pure, then 
there will be no Goddam nonsense about drugs. It doesn’t dope people. No, 
sir. It won’t buck up agin any State laws nor nothing, if we think it’s good.” 

Frankby said: “Then the decision rests with you here?” 

Mr. Ongar nodded. “You’ve said it,” he answered. 

De Rojaques from the head of the table smiled and said: 

“Is it not fortunate that we have in this room the virtual rulers of that 
great sister republic across the Atlantic?” 

Frankby glanced at the six men who sat round the table. He had 
observed that they were of the same pattern as Mr. Ongar. 

“God help America!” he said to himself. 

De Rojaques lent forward eagerly and continued: 

“Gentlemen, you have thought, oh, so long and earnestly about these 
serious but great inspiring possibilities that will follow your sanction of our 
experiment in your own 


country. Gentlemen, I ask you for your answer. It is for you to decide. 
Congress may sit. Congress may pass. The Senate may reject. The Senate 
may commend. The President may pass. The President may veto. But you, 
oh you, gentlemen, are the voice of America, because you know the heart 
of America, because your fingers know how to touch the heartstrings of a 
great people in their own homes. Gentlemen, in you America lives, and 
with you rests this momentous decision, whether your dear, great country 
shall live more happily, more peacefully and more beautifully in future.” 

He stopped with tears in his eyes. There were tears glistening in the eyes 
of Mr. Albrech F. Ongar as he said, without pause: 


“Mooseer de Rojaques, I know I am speaking for everyone here from 
our dear land, when I say that America shall have Voe.” 

The sallow heads round the table nodded and Claughton kicked Frankby 
delicately upon the shin. 
*k ok ok ok 

The long mahogany table of the long expensive board room was 
polished like a mirror. From its reflections it might have been a ruddy pool 
at which an orderly and sedate herd of tapirs was drinking, for sitting at the 
table were the representatives of Night Club and Moving Picture interests. 
The array of Semitic noses, whose expressive cabriole curves were darkly 
duplicated by the surface of that board-room table, gave a queer effect of 
standardisation to the twenty-seven men who were deliberating, without 
reserve, but without frankness, the future of the businesses upon which 
their personal prosperity depended. 


The chairman had a nobility of countenance that made his metallic 
American voice seem hopelessly incongruous. He was regarded by a gently 
undulating band of dark shining eyes that glittered like boot-buttons under 
bald, and prematurely bald, heads, all round the table. It was a great 
conference. It had been convened by the chairman, Mr. Leyden Coppern, 
for his interests touched the interests of everyone present. It was 
occasionally said that he was one of the great Jewish brains of the age, and 
like so many Jewish brains its fecundity had been wholly squandered upon 
the accumulating of money. Everything that Leyden Coppern created, every 
enterprise that he stimulated and controlled, was directed to the making of 
the largest amount of profit by the most efficient method. Any hope that 
had survived the third decade of the twentieth century that the cinema 
might emerge from its industrial stage and become an art instead of an 
industry had been finally crushed by the power of a man whose squalid 
insensitiveness had been remarkable, even in the United States. Outside 
Russia he held the moving picture interests of the world completely in his 
hands. The men round the table knew that they could never thwart him 
even by combination, and the financial insight of their race secured their 
loyal support for his autocracy. 

The conference was held just before Voe began its conquest of the 
United States. The twenty-seven men round the table represented European 
and South and Central American film interests. None of them knew why 


they had been summoned to this conference in the board room that lay nine 
hundred feet above the sunless gulfs of the New York streets. They had 
been given three weeks’ notice of the meeting, and they had hurried West 


across the Atlantic and North from Buenos Aires, Rio, Vera Cruz and 
Valparaiso. They sat there in the over-heated room with the dazzling clarity 
of a fine spring day making the windows look like illuminated panels in the 
sombre walls of panelled mahogany that enclosed the board room. 

Coppern always went to the point without any of the ornate preamble of 
welcome and uplift, without the American business gentleman’s 
conventional garnishing for statements of fact. He began abruptly. He said: 

“We’re up against something. We’re up against such a crash in profits 
that we’ve gotta take action. Europe’s sales figures are a flop. We’ve 
checked up the sales’ curves against the climate records in Britain, France, 
Spain, Germany and Austria. Those countries have had normally hard 
winters, except England, which has had a very severe one. There is no 
natural reason, no warm stuffy muggy nights that have kept folks away 
from the movies. Something’s bin holding folks off cinemas except in Italy 
where the returns are above the previous year’s level of the same period. 
There’s not been a boom in theatres; there hasn’t been an extra boom in 
night sports, dirt-track or greyhound racing. Something’s gettin’ folks in 
Europe away from their normal habits, and we figure out what it 1s.” 

He paused, and looked round the table at the impassive faces. The 
chairman had spoken forcibly but without the muscular facile emphasis that 
hundred-per-cent Americans would have indulged in for the occasion. His 
face gleamed; the oleaginous skin was draped into sagging pouches and 
folds; he looked what he was, an Oriental. 

He proceeded: “People in Europe are beginning to form new habits, 
except in Italy. People in Italy have not formed 


new habits because the sale of the commodity that would make them form 
new habits has been prohibited by the Italian Dictator. The rest of Europe 
has got the habit of taking this new drug called Voe. It sets people against 
crowds. It sets people against being jammed together in a building. It sets 
us a problem which we have got to solve and it will be setting us a problem 
in the whole of our world market, because presently Voe will be marketed 


over here and everybody will be after it from Hudson Bay down to Cape 
Horn. There are two things we can do. One: we can let-up on all our 
advertising in Europe and force the press to freeze out Voe. Two: we can 
spend money in replanning and reventilating every cinema we control 
everywhere. When I heard what was happening I sent for some Voe and 
I’ve bin taking it ever since. It’s spoilt my taste for tobacco, and I’ve 
dissociated myself from all tobacco interests because they are gwin to be 
hurt. Voe gets hold of you, and we’ve gotta face up to the fact that it has 
started and won’t be stopped. Nobody else will face that fact yet. By facing 
it now we stand to lose less than the people who will fight 1t and who will 
have to give way to it in the end. We must make up our minds to cut out 
profit for this year, and, maybe, for next year. By taking a long-distance 
view we will outdistance everybody else, and we must try to come in on the 
Voe racket ourselves if we can. Now, right away we’ve got to scrap most of 
our property, rebuild it, buy the best technical brains that can be bought, 
employ only artists, engineers and technicians who have got the Voe habit 
and who understand what the Voe public wants. We’ve gotta make every 
cinema we control fit for Voe-takers to go to. It’s our job. When we’ve 
done it, we’ve gotta tell the world. Any voos?” 


The question which closed his speech was perfunctory and there was no 
immediate response to it. Presently a voice said: 

“How do we know vezzer zis Voe habit is bermanent? Is it not choust a 
vashion?” 

“It’s come for keeps,” said the chairman with decision. “Don’t raise that 
point again till you’ve taken it yourself.” 

He paused and looked round the table, then said: 

“Any other questions?” Pause. “Wal, I allow to do all the thinking. This 
is the decision. Intensive modernisation from now on. Carried?” 

Every head nodded. 

The chairman without any formal leave-taking rose and left the board 
room. 


The youthful editor of an elderly architectural paper was feeling rather 
irritated. He was encouraging an absorbing aesthetic dog-fight that raged 
round the latest manifestations of modernism. All manner of barbed 


opinions were being shot between Bloomsbury and Hampstead in the 
exciting front pages of the Architectural Weekly, and week after week the 
news-editor had clamoured at the last moment for more space, so that from 
the limited number of editorial pages some of the precious architectural 
squabbles were held over to make room for the “contracts open” section, 
which was expanding week by week, till even the art-obsessed editor was 
compelled to issue a leader on “Cinema Reconstruction Activity.” 
“Everywhere,” he 


wrote, “cinemas are being rebuilt, and many young architects are being 
given buildings to remodel on lines that will vastly increase the comfort of 
audiences. Ventilation, too, is obtaining more attention than it has ever 
claimed before. ...” 


“Odd thing, isn’t it,” said the Night Editor of the Echo to the Managing 
Editor, “have you noticed the enormous number of fires that have taken 
place in cinemas lately? Three super-cinemas in the West End have gone up 
in smoke during the last month, and there’s a report in tonight of one burnt 
to the ground in Liverpool and another one in Bradford.” 


The chairman of a big brewing company presided formally over a board 
meeting. He was a professional country gentleman of the old English type, 
and therefore quite ignorant of economics, business organisation, and 
anything connected with the life of the twentieth century. He could, 
however, understand the difference between profit and loss and he was 
considering prospective loss at the moment. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “our sales have dropped to a figure that I find 
almost unbelievable. There is some grave dislocation in our business. 
Whether, as some of you may believe, the habits of the public are changing, 
or whether—” 


He paused. Then he cleared his throat and said, “Anyway, gentlemen, we 
are making a loss.” 


“It is most gratifying,” said the chairman at a board meeting of a great 
firm of wine merchants, “to be able to record a change of interest on the 
part of the buying public. The sales of light wines have increased very 
considerably during the past three months, and there appears to be a 
definite change of public taste. There is a growing volume of demand for 
sherry, madeira and marsala, and I think we are all agreed, gentlemen, that 
the stimulation of this demand should be our earnest endeavour. I am not 
altogether in favour of a large advertising campaign, but I am very much in 
favour of reducing the price of our wines so as to expand the market, 
announcing the fact with moderation and dignity in the columns of the 
press. I should be very glad to have views.” 


“Ts it not terrible for all sincere Christians to contemplate,” said the Rev. 
Haddow Jones, “this increased consumption of the fruit of the grape? 
Everywhere we hear of young people going to wine parties, drinking, my 
friends, such things as sherry and port and other wines. Never has there 
been so much drinking, so much neglect of the simple joys of life, so much 
neglect of religious observance, so much neglect of God.” 


He was addressing a conclave of nonconformist ministers, those who 
controlled the propaganda of the Free Churches; they were the moral 
descendants of the men who under Cromwell’s protection had turned 
England into the most woebegone land in Christendom. In their hearts the 
spirit of Calvin still scorched the humanity out of them; their words and 
thoughts and actions revealed the grim lust of the witch-hunter. They 
yearned for power to persecute. To them all liberty was anathema. They 
were Puritans. 

“What, indeed, have we as a nation to look forward to?” continued the 
Rev. Haddow Jones; “are we to become a nation of wine-bibbers?” 

“Is it not a fact that drunkenness has decreased?” asked another 
nonconformist minister. 

“What does that matter if wine-drinking is increasing?” shouted the Rev. 
Haddow Jones; “it is wine that is evil, wine the undoer, wine the tempter, 
wine the mocker, wine is in the cup that Satan holds in his right hand to 
tempt the world to sin!” 


A leader of quite another creed, which had been mellowed by three 
centuries of conscious authority, applauded the new understanding of 
temperance that was enlightening the younger generation. The Lord Bishop 
of Ilchester was an agreeable gentleman, and he was a gentleman before he 
was a churchman, and a tolerant Christian before he was either a 
churchman or a gentleman. 

“The temperate enjoyment of the pleasures of this world is the mark of a 
well-balanced mind,” he observed to a 


select assembly of Archdeacons, Canons, Rural Deans and other visiting 
clergy. The Palace at Ilchester was abundantly supplied with comfortable 
rooms. There had been a comfortable lunch, and the bishop was discussing 
the world, the flesh and the Church over coffee. 

“A true understanding of temperance,” he continued, “is the only way to 
secure a civilisation that can have any pretensions to moral stability. I 
applaud, in many ways, the habits of our young men and of our young 
women and their healthy outdoor life; the intense desire for fresh air and 
exercise; the gradual abandonment of the inanity of high speed; in fact the 
abandonment of the motor car to a very large extent. Honest, frank 
occasional indulgence in the pleasures of good wine; the avoidance of 
stuffy places of entertainment, such as the cinema and the theatre; the 
greater studiousness that makes them friendly with books; the 
contemplative outlook that compels them to abandon the undignified 
competitive scramble of modern commerce. Does this herald, I wonder, a 
return to that racial sanity, that national urbanity and good sense for which 
we enjoyed such a reputation a century ago?” 

“Whatever may be happening to the younger generation,” remarked a 
saturnine archdeacon, “they are not church-goers.” 

“No,” said the bishop, “no, I suppose they aren’t, and that I think is the 
fault of the Church.” There was a perceptible uneasiness on the part of his 
audience, but he proceeded blandly: “Yes, undoubtedly the Church is very 
largely to blame. No, thank you,” he said to the footman who brought a 
silver cigarette-box round on a tray. The cigarettes appeared to remind him 
of something, and he took from his pocket an ivory box, opened it carefully 
and 


regarded the shell-pink grains that lay therein with affectionate 
benevolence. With a hint of an eighteenth-century flourish he took a pinch 
from the box and snuffed it. 

“Yes,” he said dreamily, “we may be regaining our lost urbanity. We 
should be grateful to God for it, grateful to God.” 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE NEW RACE 


EW prelates were prepared to join the Lord Bishop of Ilchester in 
F expressions of gratitude to God for the changes that Voe was making in 
the world. The nonconformists, with their hair-trigger consciences and 
social unrestraint, had been firing condemnation upon Voe-made habits for 
nearly two months before one of the big, official guns of the Church of 
England was sufficiently loaded with indignant righteousness to explode 
from an episcopal pulpit. The explosion took place on the last Sunday of a 
very hot August. From an almost empty cathedral, the words of the Bishop 
of Silbury were relayed by the B.B.C. to hundreds of thousands of listeners 
who were enjoying the glorious weather in sun-bathing clubs and camps, 
by lake-sides, by the sea, or in secluded tree-screened patches of country, 
for at least a fourth of the population of England now spent its week-ends 
in the open air, cycling and then walking, camping, and exploring far 
beyond the roads. Compared with the coach-filling, motoring crowds of a 
year before, these people might have belonged to a different race. Most of 
them were young; all of them had a new physical consciousness; all of 
them took a frank and open pride in the good health, good shape and good 
colour of their bodies. They were happy in the discovery of leisure, and 
they were as different from the self-conscious, sandal-wearing exponents of 
the simple life, the nut-sodden 


wearers of arty-crafty sackcloth, as a live warm-blooded hare is from an 
electric one. 

To these people, with their sharpened understanding of beauty, their 
regard for fitness, and their disgust for physical carelessness that made 
them avoid men and women who had not been educated into new ways by 
Voe, did the Lord Bishop of Silbury address an indictment. 

He told them that the body was a vile garment, a vehicle of sin, a burden 
of temptation that dragged the soul into the carnal mire, a mould for the 
shaping of lusts, a dragon to be conquered and chained and then forgotten. 
Unsparingly by inexorable quotation he laid bare all the repressions 


imprisoned in the maimed mind of Saint Paul. He insisted upon the 
unalterable frailty of women; upon the age-old, ever-urgent desires of men. 

Temptation led to sin. 

The very proximity of men and women was unwise. 

All proximity was potential temptation. Nay, proximity was at times but 
an anticipation of sin. 

Virtue he seemed to think was only an alternative to vice. 

There was no middle way. 

The flesh was weak, and it was by no means certain that the spirit was 
willing. The flesh was unclean. 

“These gatherings of young men and young women every week-end,” he 
broke out, “this shameless cult of exposure, this indulgence in a vile drug 
that is dissolving our moral fibre like some satanic acid, this blatant return 
to a pagan outlook upon life, disguised as a worthy regard for bodily health; 
this constant looking upon forbidden things; this dangerous proximity—to 
what will it lead? It will lead to bestial degradation. It will lead to the 
withering of all restraints, to endless duplications of the shameless 


Venusbergs of erotic legend, to the moral barrenness of paganism, to the 
overthrow of Christ’s Church here on earth. The Church saved the world 
from sensual degradation in the past, when all lands were in the power of 
body-worshippers, when all life was held to be but a succession of 
ministrations to the flesh, when the spirit shrank unrefreshed, when the soul 
of man was in its darkest hour of peril.” 

He paused and looked up to the dim high spaces of the cathedral. 
Striding away from him down the nave were Norman columns, bone-white, 
smooth, enormous props for the round arches above them. A haze of 
coloured light quivered across the transepts, formed by the beams that 
pierced the tall decorated windows of stained glass, for in the cathedral 
there was a fluid harmony of styles—Norman, Early English, Decorated 
and Perpendicular each in some place proclaiming that for centuries work 
had never ceased upon this House of God, every generation bringing fresh 
builders to make their praises in stone. Dribbled through the nave and the 
transepts were a few insignificant people, ant-like in the cool grandeur of 
the place, crinkling and stiff in Sunday clothes, orderly-minded, habitual 
church-goers. At the far end of the nave a few sightseers stood, an 
irresolute group, feeling self-conscious in the vastness, and uncomfortably 


nervous of disturbing the service. But the Bishop saw them not. In his 
saddened mind he saw stretches of sunlit sand and bathing pools and 
shadow-patched clearings in woods and smooth hollows in rolling 
downland and treeless hillsides; and everywhere in the sun the naked limbs 
of men and girls were stretched in lustful abandon. And he believed, with 
all the vivid confusion of misdirected emotion, and with the passionate 
sincerity of his faith in 


evil, that sin was gaining fresh votaries and that everything concerned with 
sex was sinful. 

Had no one yet suspected the chief and most horrible menace that lay 
behind this new and supposedly harmless drug habit? The question and its 
answer had burned itself into his mind for weeks. He had been preparing 
himself to give this warning, ever since the daughter of his old friend 
Bishop Ween had first mentioned Voe. He had never liked the girl or her 
ridiculous nickname of “Pilly.” He could not understand this strenuously 
obscene generation of young people. It was a great trial to Bishop Ween 
that his daughter should have so pronounced a taste for energetic pleasure, 
and it had been a great relief to him doubtless when the girl suddenly 
retired, as it were, from her life of vicarious amusement and settled down 
quietly in her father’s Palace. The real reason for the retirement (as the 
Prime Minister had learned from his daughter, when she used the incident 
as an awful warning) had been Pilly Ween’s exclusion from so many 
organised social pleasures since her father’s abortive attempt to make a 
month’s self-denial of tobacco an annual test of self-discipline. 

Pilly Ween welcomed Voe. She heard all about the de Forrest Smithson 
trouble following Frankby’s B.B.C. broadcast. A letter from the Prime 
Minister’s daughter, who, as she feared, had been finally black-listed by the 
de Forrest Smithsons, had given all the facts. 

“Pilly, you quiet little church louse,” the letter began, “those septic yids, 
the de Forrest Smithsons and all the tobacco push, have given me the air 
over this break Dad made about allowing Voe to be put over big by radio. 
Voe, darling, is the gravedigger of the cigarette, the cigar and whatnot. 
Competition, and all that. ...” 


Pilly Ween decided not to use her own father. In suggesting that he 
should condemn Voe she might buck him up tremendously, but when he did 
publicly condemn it he’d be certain to lug in some bilge about tobacco too, 
and then she’d get no forrader; so she fastened on to the Bishop of Silbury, 
who sometimes visited her father. She told him about Voe in unreticent 
detail. 

“ Course, we’ve all got different smells, y'know,” she said, while he 
looked away from her in his extreme embarrassment; “some people smell 
like badgers, and other people must smell attractive. "Suppose there’ll be a 
new way now of finding out why one gets on or off with people.” She 
shocked and interested the old man in alternate spasms, as she intended. 

He had been horrified, but he was grateful that the girl finally had the 
grace to say that she thought that Voe-taking was likely to be an offensive 
habit. (She had just stopped herself from describing it as “a lousy deal.”) 
Painstakingly he collected facts about Voe. Heaccumulated press-cuttings. 
He began to appreciate the significance of the changing diversions of 
young people upon which the newspapers squandered so much comment. 
He began to understand that Voe permitted its addicts to perceive more than 
unpleasant smells with hypersensitiveness, that it revealed to them the 
presence of smells hitherto unknown, revealed a new facet of sexual 
temptation, gave to the flesh an ascendancy that might well turn men and 
women into rampant voluptuaries. 

And no warning was uttered, no voice was raised to cry this danger. 

He must be the voice. 

There must be no shrinking. Not that there ever had been, for the Bishop 
was as lacking in fear as in guile; a 


man of unshaken purpose, as lonely as a monolith in a desert, and like a 
monolith, austere. 

The cloudy silences of the cathedral were flung into far shadowed 
corners as his voice rang out in clarion denunciation. Still looking up 
through the luminous play of tinted light from the great windows, he cried: 

“This new pleasure is an old sin! The taking of this drug called Voe will 
lower men to the level of the beasts that can only learn about life through 
their sense of smell. We are told that the beauty of the world is enlarged for 
those who sharpen their sense of smell with this drug. But has no thought 


been given to the sexual evils that may follow this unnatural accentuation 
of our senses?” 

A gentle ripple of attention ran through the Bishop’s congregation; they 
sat more stiffly in their seats, and thereafter were alert for the sound of that 
talismanic word, sex. They were not disappointed, for the Bishop was 
frank, his tongue like a cutting sword sliced through the frowsty draperies 
of ordinary episcopal diction. 

All over England people sat by radio sets and listened in astonishment, 
bewilderment and indignation until the Bishop said: 

“And now to God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost...” 


“Attaboy!” said Pilly Ween. She switched off her radio set and rang up 
the gossip-writer of the Daily Leader at his week-end cottage. They were 
lovers occasionally, and generally good friends. 


“Like a nice story, Nosey?” she asked. 

“Sure.” 

“Well, I spilt the beans about Voe to silly old Silbury.” 

“Who’s silly old Silbury?” 

“God, and you’re supposed to be a journalist!” 

She told him, and some other things too. 

“That’s not a story,” he complained. 

“No, but you make it one, or I'll call that next date off. I don’t want to 
be black-listed to all eternity by the nicotine yids, do I? Talk about the sins 
of the father being visited on the children—link me up somehow with this 
Bish; be a sport!” 

“All right—I think I see a line.” 

Nosey held a long telephone conversation with the Daily Leader office 
after that, with the result that the Bishop of Silbury found himself 
interviewed against his will after Evensong. The reporter asked casually 
what first brought Voe to his attention. The Bishop, still simmering with the 
virtue of his message, had forgotten. A little skilful questioning soon 
extracted the name of Pilly Ween. Laden with the most promising cargo of 
suggestive material, the reporter in a Daily Leader staff car was driven back 
the eighty miles that lay between London and Silbury Cathedral, and 
handed in his copy before midnight. 

“Front-page stuff,” said the Managing Editor, taking a pinch of Voe. 


So Monday’s issue of the Daily Leader was carried into the streets 
screaming: 


SEX ORGIES THREATEN ENGLISH LIFE 
DRUG TAKERS’ WAR ON DECENCY 
BISHOP’S GRAVE WARNING 


North, south, east and west sped the reporters of the Daily Leader 
seeking interviews. Cars raced them out of London to episcopal palaces, for 
the order had been given that as many bishops as possible were to be 
bearded and opinions extracted from them. 

“We must cover the Church in to-morrow’s paper,” the Editor-in-Chief 
had said. As an afterthought he added: “Bring in leading nonconformists 
too. That Welsh fellow, er—Haddow Jones, should be asked to make a 
statement.” 
“It seems,” said Frankby to Claughton over Tuesday’s Daily Leader, 
“that the nonconformists are only interested in drink, as they call it, and the 
Church of England is only interested in sex.” 

“The Church has been bedridden for years, if I can put it like that,” said 
Claughton; “perfectly ordinary and innocent things, like a new dance tune 
or the wearing of beach pyjamas, are interpreted in the most offensive way 
by elderly married clergymen who are almost celibates. ‘That’s sex, that 
was!’ they say, and then they go and preach about it. Unfortunately nobody 
can ever stop a parson from talking.” 

“Or a lawyer,” grunted Frankby. 

“T suppose it will be all right when they start taking Voe. I see that the 
Bishop of Ilchester says he has taken it for several months. He’s rather a 
reasonable old bird.” 

“Are you saying that just because he isn’t attacking Voe?” 


“No. He’s got some sense. Makes a plea for a broad-minded outlook. 
Thinks all this open-air camping-out sun-bathing business is a fine thing. 
They’ve shoved his views in last, of course. I should like to go for that 
Daily Leader crowd. We’ve got a case, and now that that Frodsham Hilbre 
fellow has changed his tune about Voe we could scare them so they let us 


alone. I wonder if they put that old ass, the Bishop of Silbury, on to 
attacking Voe? I shouldn’t think so. It sounds like the voice of faith 
speaking out of its inner darkness.” 

“I’m a sworn enemy of faith,” said Frankby. “It has always prevented 
decent plans being made for the ordering of life. It gives people a code, 
which they apply to all sorts of unsuitable problems; it prevents them from 
working out any social or moral or intellectual problem on its own merits. 
It distorts the evidence of their senses. It fills the mind more easily than 
education. Even in Russia, where they pretend to be building a scientific 
state, they have succumbed to the worship of that sticky little idol in the 
Red Square at Moscow. Lenin has become the tribal god of the Russians. 
They’ve turned their superficially logical but quite untested economic 
system into a religion, instead of keeping communism in a nebulous 
condition and applying it in a tentative way to their national problems. 
They’ve butchered enormous numbers of first-class brains. The new 
Russian autocrats are as hopelessly prejudiced and mentally lazy as most of 
these idiotic bishops reported in the Daily Leader?’ 

Claughton shook his head sadly: “I prefer Christianity to Lenin- 
worship,” he said. 

“That’s only because you’re saturated with respect for property,” said 
Frankby. “There’s nothing to choose in 


intellectual futility between orthodox Christianity and orthodox Leninism. 
Both were founded by great men and ruined by ignorant, lazy-minded men, 
who had to have a faith.” 

“IT suppose we shall have to have faith in Voe. De Rojaques seems to 
believe that it will change human nature.” 

“Voe can never make stupid or uneducated people intelligent,” said 
Frankby decisively. “We can’t meet every trouble by saying, ‘Leave it to 
Voe!’ Before any permanent changes come about we may have to wait for 
two generations. The children born into a world of Voe-takers will be 
trained, I hope, very differently from the children of to-day.” 

“Shan’t live to see it, I’m afraid.” 

“How do you know? In a more restful world, that preserves its practices 
of medical hygiene, there’s no reason why we shouldn’t all live to be very 
comfortably and normally centenarians.” 


“There’s no particular indication yet that you and I are going to enjoy a 
more restful world,” Claughton remarked. 

“Us? We don’t matter! What does matter is getting Voe adopted as a 
human habit without bloodshed.” 

“Bloodshed? My dear old Adrian, what rot! Talk about bloodshed 
because a few bishops get up and burble!” 

“T’m not thinking of bishops. I’m thinking of those things called vested 
interests which are being damaged by Voe. It’s only something quite new 
like Voe that can rouse all those Jewish combines de Rojaques has been 
telling us about.” 

“Bloody Jews!” snorted Claughton; “my God, Adrian, they are a 
loathsome lot! I’ve always had one up against the 


Emperor Titus because he didn’t make a thorough job of it when he 
scuppered Jerusalem. He ought to have massacred the whole crowd of 
predatory swine.” 

“The most gifted and perhaps the greatest race on earth,” said Frankby 
calmly. “Think of only two of the men they have given us—Jesus and 
Einstein. They are corrupted by commerce, but who isn’t? Of course 
they’re hated—efficient people always are. They will be sure to evolve 
some very efficient ways of fighting Voe, if they feel compelled to go on 
fighting it. But they will lose because as a race they’ve never avoided any 
forms of pleasure that the gentiles approved of, except blood sports and 
fighting for the sake of fighting, so in the end they will probably take to 
Voe.” 

“ “The new pleasure is an old sin!’ ” Claughton quoted the Bishop of 
Silbury. “Of course, the old boy’s right, and so are you. Personal smell will 
be as important in human relationships now as personal appearance. There 
are bound to be endless shindies over that. Perhaps bloodshed, as you say. 
Didn’t Nordau have something to say about personal smells in his 
Degeneration? Didn’t he classify sensitivity to such smells among the 
stigmata of a degenerate? Of course, I’m just ambling on in my uneducated, 
unscientific way, Adrian, but it’s crossed my mind that we may have upset 
the whole existing system of natural selection, or whatever is the up-to-date 
term for what I mean.” 

Frankby considered. 


“T’ve thought of that a lot,” he said. “To be sensitised by Voe must affect 
sexual selection. It has influenced me sexually, of course. I have never 
married. Since I began the research that led to all this I have never met any 
woman who was not sexually repellent to me. Fortunately, I was 


in no way committed to anybody before I began my experiments.” 

Claughton was startled. 

“Good God, Adrian, we aren’t manufacturing a nation of celibates, are 
we?” 

“Oh, there’s no fear of that. Only men will become much more 
fastidious; so will women, and that will adjust the balance. I’ve been under 
the disadvantage of being the only really sensitive male in a community of 
insensitive females for the last twelve years. Women are much healthier 
than they used to be before the war, but they aren’t healthy enough—yet. 
But they are going the right way about it now. Sun, air, exercise, open 
bowels, a new, scrupulous cleanliness. The Voe-takers have realised that the 
personal, characteristic smell that everybody possesses should never have 
to compete with any avoidable smell, and that it must never be tainted by 
any unhealthy secretions in or upon the body. This personal smell must 
begin to count already in sexual selection among Voe-takers. It is this 
aspect of Voe that brings it quite definitely into the classification of a 
biological invention. It affects sexual relationships. It may alter ideas of 
female beauty, even as the change from dorsal to ventral penetration in 
sexual intercourse reoriented those ideas by deflecting the attention of 
lovers from buttocks to faces and breasts. The new sensitised race will be 
more searchingly critical in its loves; and to keep up the standards that Voe 
has established it will submit to severe physical discipline, if necessary. 
Once the Voe-takers begin to recognise each other they will organise to get 
what they want and to protect what they’ve got, if they are given 
opportunities for doing so. All this protest comes from non-takers of Voe, 
or from people terrified of losing money. We can 


never be stopped now, for if we are I shall tell the whole world how to 
make Voe, and the change will go on in spite of vested interests and 
newspapers and priests.” 


“Voe’s taking different people in different ways,” said Claughton. “The 
bright young people, for instance. I went to one of those Voe-and-claret 
parties. Not very elevating. I’m an uncle, as you know, and I was taken 
because, as my niece explained to me, it was an uncles’ night. All the girls 
were wearing those gilded cheek patches, and half a dozen obvious nancy 
boys were wearing them too. You know I can’t stand this new habit of 
white dress clothes. Most of the men wore them, and the women had hardly 
any clothes on at all.” 

“That’s going to be another effect,” said Frankby. 

“We shan’t be reduced to nakedness, shall we?” 

“No, I shouldn’t think so. Women are too fond of decoration for that to 
happen. And there’s our climate. But, as I’m beginning to know commerce 
a little now, I was thinking that the textile industry will be troublesome 
next.” 

“It'll be a long time before they’re troublesome. They don’t draw 
inferences quickly. But the textile industry isn’t the only one that’s going to 
get it in the neck. Brewing’s in a frightful state, apparently.” 

“When is the whole industrial world going to wake up to the fact that 
there’s a new sort of social revolution going on?” asked Frankby. “Isn’t it 
our responsibility to have some sort of a plan ready for industrial 
reconstruction?” 

“T think you’re a bit too conscientious.” 

“We don’t know yet what’s going to happen. But there must be a better 
will to solve problems, a more ready understanding, if we become a world 
of Voe-takers.” 


“Aren’t you looking a long way ahead?” 
“T don’t know. I’m too anxious perhaps,” said Frankby. 


That afternoon the Paris correspondent of the Daily Leader rang up the 
London office. 

“ ’Nother Voe story,” he told the News Editor. “Jules de Rojaques was 
shot at by an unknown assassin half an hour ago as he left the head office 
of the perfume combine. I’Il ’phone an interview later.” 

“You won’t,” said the News Editor, “get all the facts about the assassin.” 

“There aren’t any “ 

“Find them, you fool.” 


“The man disappeared.” 
“Get what you can from the bystanders then , 
“T have, if you’ll let me tell you.” “All right—get on with it.” 
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“This makes it difficult,” said the Editor-in-Chief. His fatness palpitated 
as he thought of Lord Leasowe. He could almost hear the noble proprietor 
of the Daily Leader saying: “Heswall, ye pitiful wastrel, can ye no discard 
inessentials when ye’re carrying out a policy?” 

“We might publish the bald fact of attempted assassination, cutting out 
any mention of de Rojaques’ connection with Voe. Or we might suggest 
that the assassin is believed 


to be a Voe-addict in despair, who wished to revenge himself upon the man 
he held to be responsible for introducing him to a horrible drug habit, or we 
might——” 

His audible musings were interrupted by the bouncing sound that 
indicated the arrival of the advertising director of the Daily Leader, Leslie 
Neston. 

“T’m for the high jump with the tobacco outfit,” said Mr. Neston in a 
voice of grieved protest. 

“IT wish to the Lord that your bloody people would remember when they 
drop a brick,” said Mr. Neston on a slightly higher note. 

“So they don’t drop another one in the same place and on the same 
toes,” he explained. 

“What is it now?” asked the Editor-in-Chief wearily. 

“You’ve published some guff Bishop Ween handed out about Voe.” 

“Well?” 

“Hell, you mean! Don’t even you remember that the old fool suggested 
that everyone should give up tobacco for at least one month in the year— 
self-denial or some such tripe?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“D’ you think that pleased the tobacco bunch? If you do, I suppose that’s 
why you allowed the old sap to remind everybody of his pet scheme.” He 
waved a copy of the Daily Leader in his hand. “Listen to this,” he urged, 
and then read: 

“ “Bishop Ween held the view that there were too many so-called 
pleasures already, too many habits that were minimised under the name of 


petty vices, such as smoking. Not that he considered smoking harmful, but 
it would be better, as he had once suggested, if people tested their own 


strength of mind once a year by relinquishing such habits for at least a 
month. To add such a dubious practice as the taking of a drug like Voe to 
the list of superficial enjoyments that already wasted time and money and 
energy——’ That’s enough to show you how we’ve set about losing a nice 
fat chunk of revenue from tobacco ads,” he concluded. 


Pilly Ween was making a similar complaint by telephone to the gossip- 
writer. 

“Call it right off, you mutt,” she said. “What does it matter if you did lug 
me in as the little ray of sunshine that first brought light to the Bishop if 
some prize-winning ass shoves in all my _ misbegotten parent’s 
indiscretions? Lot of use my good deed’s been. I shall still be black-listed 
by the yiddery smokery.” 

“Why not take Voe?” he suggested. “It’s dam’ good stuff.” ‘ 

The gossip-writer cut off. He felt that he wasn’t particularly interested in 
seeing Pilly Ween again until she did take Voe. He belonged to the new 
race. 


Meanwhile de Rojaques was reassuring Claughton, who had rung up his 
Paris office directly he saw the news of the attempted assassination in the 
early editions of the evening papers. 

“An admirable incident,” said the Frenchman. “It 


follows a number of suggestive letters I have received, indicating that I 
should be unwise to proceed with the manufacture and distribution of Voe. I 
have just made arrangements for the formula for making Voe to be 
published all over Europe. Will you please make similar arrangements for 
Great Britain. We shall lose a proportion of our market through amateur 
Voe-making, but it will make it safer for us to superintend personally the 
work we have set out to accomplish.” 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE PRESTIGE OF POLITICS 


WELVE months after Voe had first been sold to the public, the research 

department of Wirral-Seacombe Ltd. estimated that twenty per cent of 
the population of England and Wales had become regular consumers, and 
the English sales department of Société Anonyme pour |’Exploitation des 
Parfums et des Essences Odorantes recorded that the demand for it was 
rapidly increasing despite the suppression of all advertising and the 
intermittent warfare waged upon it in the editorial columns of the press. 
There had been a political crisis in the early autumn, over the Karoogoland 
scandal, and during the governmental uncertainties that followed the 
Cabinet’s agonised attempts to prevent the rich juices of the mess they had 
made from trickling all over the place and scaring voters by their baleful 
smell, the B.B.C. once again embarrassed the Prime Minister by allowing 
Professor Frankby to broadcast the formula for Voe-making. 

“But how simple,” said every listener. “Why, anybody can grow the 
chief ingredient. We’ve grown it in our garden for years.” 

The Prime Minister, clinging with both hands to the slippery branch of 
power, had no time for the dignified representations of Mr. de Forrest 
Smithson. His daughter, when she mentioned the Tobacco King’s name, 
was told abruptly at breakfast, to “Stop talking, woman, stop talking! 


Damme, you’re just like your poor dear mother! Don’t you know there’s a 
crisis?” 

“What, another one?” asked Marion: “you'll all qualify for the looney- 
bin if they go on. Take some of this, Dad, and then tell everybody to go to 
Hell!” 

The Prime Minister drew back in horror from the box of pink powder 
she pushed across the table to him. 

“Cocaine!” he exclaimed; “and from my own daughter 

“Cocaine, nothing! It’s Voe.” 

Absently he took a pinch. He did most things absently. That was why 
there was a Karoogoland scandal. 
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He left the breakfast-table a few minutes later feeling calm, almost 
urbane. And, absently of course, he had taken Marion’s box of Voe with 
him. 

Karoogoland had become, for him, an expensive and rather unnecessary 
part of the Empire. All this fuss about some obscure tobacco plantations in 
Africa: it was beneath the dignity of Parliament to discuss such commercial 
trivialities. If the Charter granted to the natives had been violated by 
subsequent concessions to the interests of the Tobacco Combine, then the 
rights of the natives must be upheld. It was all simple and straightforward. 
Damn this fellow de Forrest Smithson! talking to him as if the Prime 
Minister owned the B.B.C. It was time these tobacco magnates were 
disillusioned. A particular sentence of de Forrest Smithson’s letter irritated 
him profoundly. “I should have thought that sufficient damage was done to 
the interests I control by the peculiarities of the administration’s attitude to 
our concessions in Karoogoland, without the additional aggravation of the 
indiscretions in which the B.B.C. is permitted to indulge without earning 
the reproof of those 


who are finally responsible for what is broadcast to the public.” 

He referred to Frankby’s disclosure of the recipe for Voe as “an 
invitation to the British people to commit suicide by self-poisoning,” and 
hoped that some drastic action would be taken to render the home 
manufacture of Voe illegal. 

Now Voe affected the chemistry of the Prime Minister in a highly 
individual way. Most people were soothed and comforted by Voe; with 
their newly-pointed senses they began, imperceptibly, to take more from 
life in physical pleasure while being content with less in manufactured 
entertainment. But a long-dormant cell of truculence woke in the Prime 
Minister’s brain as he looked through state papers, correspondence and 
memoranda preparatory to a Cabinet meeting. Before breakfast he had been 
reviewing methods of retreat that would still retain some likeness to dignity 
and justice, so that the big commercial undertakings in Karoogoland would 
not feel aggrieved and the natives would be compensated in some empty 
way that would not cost tile taxpayer anything. An O.B.E. or even a C.B.E. 
to a few selected chiefs perhaps. The issues were clouded with polite 
unrealities and nervous apprehension before breakfast; he dreaded the 
outspoken comments of the Opposition, the vote of censure that would 


almost certainly be moved, which could not be adequately parried, and the 
unnecessary publicity that would follow. The Colonial Secretary, Sir 
Hoylake Fender, would be quite useless. He was not the man to take either 
a strong or a weak line: inability to recognise any kind of line was his 
trouble. He was a poor thing who had floated into the Cabinet on oil 
interests, and who clung to the Prime Minister with the uninspiring inertia 
of a barnacle. 


After breakfast the Prime Minister made a decision; made it without the 
formality of discussing the matter further with the Colonial Secretary; and 
he decided to uphold the original Charter to the natives of Karoogoland, to 
annul the concessions to commerce that had been made, or were about to be 
made, to stand in simple honesty by the original promise of the British 
Government, both in the spirit and the letter. If it meant the resignations of 
two members of the Cabinet, the Colonial Secretary and possibly the Home 
Secretary (for the latter was a dear friend of de Forrest Smithson), then they 
must go, that was all. He could replace them with some young men from 
the ranks of the Party. He was always being asked to give the young men a 
chance. If he did he might please somebody; perhaps even one of the young 
men. But over policy he was going to please himself. Why should he be 
dictated to by an infernal Jew-boy? The fellow had been to a public school 
and all that, but—suddenly he found himself quite recklessly angry with 
Mr. de Forrest Smithson. 

Half an hour later he had made the situation perfectly clear to his 
colleagues. He had met argument firmly. He had brushed aside disapproval 
blandly. Now he smiled pleasantly at everybody and asked, very gently: 

“Will there be any resignations, gentlemen?” 

There were no resignations. 

“Very well, gentlemen, then our policy on the Karoogo-land concessions 
is agreed.” 

Everybody nodded. The Prime Minister pushed his daughter’s box of 
Voe over to the Home Secretary. 

“Try some of that,” he said affably; “you take it like snuff.” 

The Home Secretary took some and asked what it was. 


“This new stuff called Voe,” said the Prime Minister. 


“T wish P’'d known,” said the Home Secretary after a pause. “Nothing 
would have induced me to take it. I was going to raise the matter of Voe. It 
may be advisable to take some sort of action.” 

“Upon what grounds?” asked the Prime Minister. 

“Well, there’s been a great deal of opposition to it,” said the Home 
Secretary. “The welfare of the public must be considered, and the Churches 
are very much against it.” 

The Colonial Secretary, who had just recovered from the shock of the 
vigorous decision about Karoogoland,said: “Voe? I’ve never heard of it.” 

Nobody noticed him. Nobody ever did. The Minister of Health said: 

“It’s surely just a habit like chewing-gum. It can’t have any serious 
effect.” 

The Minister of Labour said: 

“Isn’t it rather waste of time to discuss a trivial thing like this in the face 
of the growing dislocation of industry? I suppose you all realise that the 
motor trade of this country is practically ruined. There has been a quite 
unaccountable cessation of public demand for motor vehicles.” 

He took a pinch of the pink powder from the box that the Home 
Secretary had pushed over to him. He sniffed it up his nose. 

“Thank you,” said the Prime Minister, extending his hand, and the 
Minister of Labour slid the box across the table. 

“I hear that the tobacco trade’s in a bad way too,” said the Home 
Secretary darkly. 

“Ah, well, we mustn’t be too perturbed about the condition 


of luxury trades,” said the Prime Minister with brisk cheerfulness; “and as 
for the motor trade there are compensations, no doubt—weren’t you telling 
me something about the bicycle trade being very prosperous?” He looked at 
the Minister of Labour, who said: “Eh? Yes, yes. I believe I did. Very 
strange.” 

“The revenue from petrol will be negligible,” feared the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

The Home Secretary cleared his throat. 

“T really think, Prime Minister, we ought to come back to this question 
of drugs,” he said. 

“Drugs? But we haven’t been discussing drugs,” protested the Prime 
Minister. 


“The drug called Voe,” persisted the Home Secretary. 

“Really,” replied the Prime Minister, “I’m afraid I associate myself with 
the view of the Minister of Labour in classifying this, er, Voe business as a 
very trivial matter.” 


It was one of the characteristics of any British Government, no matter 
what its political views might be, that although it was supposed to govern 
the land as the representatives of the land’s inhabitants, it seldom knew the 
mood of the public after the transitory enthusiasms of a General Election 
had evaporated. Ministers, whenever they thought of the public at all, 
thought of it as a petulant enemy; something which had to be studied, up to 
a point; but the thoughts, the tastes, the ideas and the good or ill humour of 
the people who voted one way or another were for ever beneath their 
mental horizon. The politician saw 


people in masses, generally in favourably disposed masses at times of 
unnatural excitement. The Cabinet minister hardly ever met an ordinary 
common man, a man who earned money in a job in the city, lived in the 
suburbs, and had a radio set, a morning and an evening paper, paid an 
occasional visit to a cinema, and had a generally thwarted feeling that 
taxation was unfair and that beer wasn’t what it used to be and that anyway 
it was dam’ nonsense that he could get a drink up to half-past ten at night 
on one side of the road and only up till ten o’clock on the other; and as for 
manual labourers, men who worked on the land or artisans who worked in 
factories, they might have been inhabitants of the moon for all the 
governors of the people knew about them. A complete unsympathy with 
everything that was ordinarily accepted as common sense condemned 
politicians in power to infallible misunderstanding. They developed the 
belief that the people they ruled were always stupid. They thought that in 
any crisis which affected men’s lives and homes and families, that words, 
solemnly pronounced and strung together with majestic symmetry, would 
keep people quiet. Phrases like “turning the corner,” and “the steadfast 
resolve of the whole nation to meet its difficulties with courage,” and “the 
evolutionary processes of economic improvement”; words without 
thoughts, words that had sound without significance; these the politicians 
cast at the people, while they pursued their unplanned wandering amid 
economic complications that they never understood, but pretended to 


control, always frantically striving to deal with effects and never seeking 
out causes. 

There was more understanding of the life of the world to be found in any 
third-class railway carriage in any part 


of England than there was in a Cabinet meeting; only the life of the 
financial underworld was made visible (and then not completely so) to 
Cabinet ministers. Public men could not afford to have humour. They were 
compelled to draw away from their fellow men, compelled to sacrifice their 
lighter natures, compelled to adopt a solemn exterior; and they imagined 
that by such self-mutilation they had become a superior caste. They drew 
all enlightenment from statistics, not from sense. Their imagination was 
atrophied because it was never creatively employed. Save by inadvertence 
they never caused things to happen; things happened to them. Their lives 
were one anxious round of “dealing with situations.” 

The advent of Voe produced innumerable situations for the politicians to 
deal with. 

There was the trouble in the Army. 

It began when camp was broken after the Autumn Manceuvres and the 
regiments marched back to winter quarters. 

Chelsea Barracks, which was quite the most hideous building in 
London, was so deficient in bathroom accommodation that it was 
impossible for the men stationed there to have proper baths every morning 
before breakfast parade. Fresh from the clean autumn countryside and the 
wind-sweetened camps upon Salisbury Plain, a battalion of the Guards 
mutinied. 

Now the Brigade of Guards held a unique position in the British Army. 
They were the household troops, furnishing the immediate personal 
bodyguard of the Sovereign. They were an army within an army, with 
traditional privileges, protectively surrounded by a sacred fabric of 
customs, differing from line regiments in uniform, in the titles of 


their companies and officers, and in the pay they received. The severity of 
their discipline was proverbial; it remained intact no matter what strain was 
put upon it; guardsmen would face a machine-gun barrage with the same 


deliberate precision of movement, the same mechanical accuracy of perfect 
drill, that they displayed when guard-mounting at one of the royal palaces. 

They were fortified by an esprit de corps that amounted to 
contemptuous aggression. Physically they were the pick of the Army, and 
so capable were their N.C.O.’s and so well drilled was every guardsman 
that their decorative officers were almost superfluous. There was a legend 
that before the war a captain on King’s Guard to win a bet gave all his 
orders by different inflexions on two words: “Gaby Deslys!” and that every 
movement of guard-mounting was accurately carried out by the men. 

For a Guards regiment to mutiny was shocking and _ nationally 
unnerving; as disturbing and as unbelievable as if His Gracious Majesty the 
King had announced that he was going on strike, and had refused to open 
Parliament or to perform other more important official duties. 

The mutiny of the Guards was an orderly protest against conditions that 
were unendurable to men of the new race; but in spite of its restraint and 
the quiet, calm manner in which the affair was conducted it was, according 
to King’s Regulations, mutiny. There was an official enquiry at which the 
ringleaders were outspoken. 

Up and down the country retired colonels and majors were god-damning 
the state of affairs that made private soldiers insist on bathroom 
accommodation. 

“Pampered pups, by God, sir!” 

“Now when I commanded the 188th in Poona the 


men were tough, but then, dam’ it! we didn’t nurse ’em!” 

Military reminiscence flowed into the correspondence columns of the 
gentlemanly newspapers. Incidents from the Boer War were disinterred; the 
importance of hardship in a soldier’s life was preached; voluble veterans of 
the Great War counted and recounted the lice that they had caught every 
day in the sodden dug-outs of the Western Front; trench feet were thrust at 
the public—elderly gentlemen talked about dirt and discomfort with the 
confident enthusiasm of those who knew that never again would they be 
called upon to endure either. 

A brewing peer, famed for his social insight and his stout defence of 
slums on the grounds that the working class didn’t know how to live in 
decent houses, wrote to suggest that perhaps the hue of the full dress 
uniform of the Guards influenced the political outlook of guardsmen. He 


reminded people of the disturbing colour of the ties worn by railway porters 
and officials before the General Strike of 1926. Red ties had been abolished 
on the railways after that dangerous and suggestive lesson. Why not change 
the scarlet of full dress to something more seemly? 

The Brigade of Guards felt that it had lost its name rather heavily. But 
even as the Court of Enquiry sat, the mutiny spread to the whole of the 
London District. Disturbances were presently reported from the Aidershot 
Command, and, with an acuteness unusual in professional soldiers, the 
General Staff attributed the trouble to the quantity of Voe that was now sold 
through the Army canteens. 

One of the younger generals, Major-General Sir Horace 


Tranmere, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., made the discovery. He was an alert, 
capable soldier who believed in a mechanised army and was a discreet 
disciple of Liddell Hart. His weakness for innovations during the Great War 
had rapidly advanced him to the command of a brigade. He was a subaltern 
when the war began; but he concealed his love of the unusual behind the 
most winning tact, and he was charming to arrogant and opinionated old 
gentlemen. 

He approached the Chief of the General Staff the morning after the 
Aidershot situation had been disclosed to the press. (The popular papers 
were exceptionally vicious about the Aidershot mutiny, possibly because 
two reporters had been horse-whipped when trying to interview the colonel 
of an Irish regiment.) He took a little gold snuff-box from his pocket. 

“Want you to try an experiment, sir, if you please,” he said. 

“Eh?” said the Chief of the General Staff. 

“Will throw some light on the trouble, sir. Just take a pinch of this 
powder as though you were taking snuff.” 

“I’ve never taken snuff,” grumbled the Chief of the General Staff, but he 
took a pinch of the powder and sniffed it. 

Two days later an Army Order was drafted forbidding the consumption 
of Voe by any officers or men serving with His Majesty’s Forces. It was 
drafted, but never issued. General Tranmere argued and pleaded and 
persuaded. 

“It’s gone too far, sir,” he told the Chief of the General Staff; “nearly 
every officer will send in his papers if we press coercive measures like 
this.” 


“They will obey orders,” said the Chief sternly. 
“Oh, certainly, sir, while they are in the Service; but I 


do most humbly suggest that they will take immediate steps to release 
themselves from the Service. If you, sir, are continuing the experiment I 
ventured to try upon you a few days ago——” 

“T am,” interrupted the Chief, “and damned dissatisfied it’s made me 
with the ventilating system we’ve got here. The thing ought to be put right. 
It’s monstrous to expect us to exist in rooms that smell like the native 
quarter of an Indian city.” 

General Tranmere was relieved. He smiled to himself, and for the next 
half-hour he worked so hard at stimulating the sluggish mind of the Chief 
that a number of constructive proposals were presently drafted as Army 
Orders. The Chief of the General Staff was pleased with himself: he 
imagined that he had thought of all the solutions to the mutiny problems 
himself; also, he was just beginning to enjoy the bland calm and the deep 
accentuations of bodily comfort conferred by Voe. 

“Officers Commanding Battalions will make arrangements for daily 
bathing facilities for all ranks. Bathing parade will precede breakfast 
parade, and the day’s time-table will be advanced accordingly. ...” The 
orders went into details, in the manner of orders; chastely observant of the 
obvious they discussed accommodation and procedure. 

They were acclaimed by Commanding Officers, and Adjutants and 
Quartermasters went into desperate conference regarding ways and means. 
Company commanders called their subalterns together; subalterns 
conveyed the great message to their platoons, and that almost forgotten 
man, the private soldier, responded. 

“Bath by numbers. On the word one, hinsert the plug 


in bottom of bath, raise the body smartly, grasp ’ot tap firmly in the right or 
left ’and as the case may be, and turn tap until bath is filled—coo, don’t it 
sound difficult?” The barrack-room parodied the orders. Unfortunately, 
orders and the manipulation of time-tables could not build the extra 
bathrooms that were needed. But the disaffection cooled down. The 
ringleaders were court-martialled, but they were tried by officers who were 


too sympathetic with the men’s complaints to be stupidly severe, and purely 
nominal sentences of detention were passed. 

There was a manly letter in the press from one, Sir Helsby Storeton, who 
said that a literal interpretation should be given to the phrase, “God’s clean 
Englishman.” The military buildings in the country were out of date, and 
most of them should either be scrapped or reconditioned. No barracks 
should have less than five hundred bathrooms, otherwise men were 
condemned to insanitary conditions. 


“Who is this fellow?” asked Frankby, as he read the letter. 

“Sir Helsby Storeton is a company director,” Claughton told him; “he 
happens to be chairman of a recent amalgamation of manufacturers of 
sanitary and bathroom fittings.” 

“He’s just got something to sell, like the rest of them,” said Frankby 
bitterly. 

“Well, Adrian, haven’t we?” Claughton answered. “It’s about time the 
interests that are getting some benefit from 


Voe became articulate. Have you observed the huge increase in advertising 
for deodorants, and for substances that deal with that subtle and mysterious 
complaint called halitosis? Halitosis, my dear Adrian, in case you don’t 
know, is what straightforward people call bad breath: but a fancy name was 
invented for it to make it sound like a disease; to provide what, I suppose, 
our earnest and disgruntled friends Wirral and Seacombe would call a scare 
appeal. England, if you can believe the advertising, is suffering from a 
halitostic wave of unparalleled virulence.” 

“To some extent that must be an index of increasing sensitivity,” said 
Frankby; “but there’s another form of advertisement that’s worrying me. 
It’s appeared in the papers recently, and it’s advising people to use nose- 
plugs. Some pseudo-medical rot about ‘filtering the air you breathe,’ and 
then a description of some medicated wool abominations that you buy in 
packets of twenty and stuff up your nostrils a pair at a time.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen them,” said Claughton. “They’ve been advertising 
enormously.” 

“It’s absolutely monstrous that such things should be sold,” said 
Frankby. “Those plugs don’t filter the air at all: they just deaden the sense 
of smell that we’ve been waking up and make people breathe through their 


mouths instead of through their noses. There are far too many people who 
breathe through their mouths already, and if you’ve ever sat through a 
public dinner and listened not to the speeches but to the throat and nose 
noises that people make all through dinner, you’d realise that most people’s 
tonsils are enlarged and unhealthy and in a state of chronic irritation, that 
their nasal passages are either blocked or disused, so that the tonsils have 
been exposed to chilled air and dust 
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and to dryness when of course they should always be warm and mois 

“What are you talking about?” Claughton interrupted. “Who should be 
warm and moist; and what’s it got to do with these nose-plugs?” 

“Tonsils, Dick, tonsils. They suffer when you breathe through your 
mouth; and these damnable nose-plugs will create mouth-breathers, and 
will expose thousands of tonsils to organic detritus, to dust and to excessive 
dryness. I’ve written to several papers pointing out the danger of these 
plugs.” 

Claughton shook his head sadly: “My poor Adrian,” he said, “you didn’t 
suppose they’d publish letters attacking an advertised product, did you? I 
thought you’d learned something about modern commercial practice.” 

“And yet the papers that accept advertisements for these plugs that 
endanger health refuse to accept the advertising of a harmless and 
beneficial drug and attack it in order to placate their tobacco and 
confectionery advertisers—my God, Dick, this is a filthy, corrupt age; it 
smells morally! I’m not alone in protesting against these plugs: old Cully, 
you know, the throat and ear man, has written to the press too. Not a word 
of criticism’s been published. I suppose this sort of thing will go on until an 
epidemic starts, and then Voe will be blamed because a nation of mouth- 
breathers has succumbed to virulent forms of catarrh. It’s a pity some 
substance can’t be discovered that would increase sensitiveness to moral 
smells.” 

“For the Lord’s sake don’t start any research work on that problem, 
Adrian: you might succeed in producing something, and then the world 
would be more uncomfortable, even for me. You see, according to your 
ideas of 


morality I should have to disgorge the five thousand pounds odd I’ve 
picked up during the last year by cornering antique snuff-boxes, as I said I 
would.” 

Frankby was not listening. Presently he said: 

“We’re going from one crash to another, I’m afraid. This mutiny in the 
Army’s only the beginning. I don’t believe that anybody, apart from de 
Rojaques and ourselves, realises what Voe is doing to the world. Do you 
think the Cabinet has got any plans for dealing with the increasing 
dislocation of industry, do they even anticipate that industry is going to be 
altered, that people are going to stop working in most factories and are 
going to stop wanting, very largely, the things that factories turn out? Do 
you think any nation in Europe understands what’s happening and is 
making plans ahead?” 

“We aren’t,” said Claughton with conviction. “After that Karoogoland 
business I shouldn’t think that the present Cabinet has ever planned 
anything. The whole affair was what might be called the ‘collective 
irresponsibility of the Cabinet.’And then the Prime Muinister’s worn-out 
touch about honesty. That was pretty unfortunate.” 


The Prime Minister had thought it unfortunate too, for he had used the 
honesty appeal about the Karoogoland scandal two days before the 
appearance of a new chronicle play by Bernard Shaw, entitled Honesty is 
the Worst Politics. 

It was a chronicle play in twenty-two acts. It took nearly three weeks to 
perform, and dealt in exhaustive detail with the metaphysical diversions of 
Simon de Montfort, the 


French founder of the English Parliament, and the final curtain left Mr. 
Winston Churchill weeping before a statue of Palmerston. 


“Nobody is looking ahead at all,” said Frankby. 


“Although I think that we can safely anticipate a speedy return to normal 
conditions,” said the Prime Minister, speaking at a luncheon given in his 
honour by the Manchester Chamber of Trade, “there may be further trials 


before us, there may be further tests of our endurance; I should be but a 
shallow optimist if I led you to suppose that the path that lies before us 1s 
an easy one, but I am confident that we have turned the comer a 


“In addressing the citizens of this great Republic,” said the President of 
the United States of America in a Thanksgiving Day broadcast, “I take 
pride in the sure knowledge that the appeal I make to their patience will be 
understood; and I appeal for patience in these times, for they are strange 
times, times of trial, tests of our strength as a nation. Men and women of 
America, I should not be serving you if I pretended that we are going back 
right away to normal 


times; but I should not be serving you if I said that we were never going to 
tread again that path of prosperity that has been our special glory, our 
demonstration of America’s genius to the whole world. I can say, with 
truth, that we are about to turn the corner a 


“What’s the solution, anyway?” demanded the President in the privacy 
of a Cabinet meeting. 

None of his colleagues had anything to say. 

“What’s come over the goddam country? Plant being smashed up 
everywhere, and people making a break for the country and camping out— 
in the Fall too. It doesn’t make sense.” 

“We are a vigorous nation, Mr. President,” said one of the ministers; 
“when we wake up to things, we don’t waste time in setting them to rights.” 

“All these gasoline riots,” complained the President without noticing the 
speaker, “and folk throwing their automobiles away and taking to horses 
and bicycles—what are we waking up to?” he shouted at the minister who 
had spoken. 

“Wal,” said the minister, “maybe industry’s played out, as we know it, 
and we’ll have to sit up and hear what the technocracy guys have got to tell 
us.” 

“Technocracy,” said the President; and as there is no cherished tradition 
of economic and industrial ignorance to hamper American administrators, 


the President immediately knew what technocracy meant. He had an 
imagination, severely disciplined, but always active. It provided him with 


a vision of a world planned and ordered, of industry freed from its wasteful, 
competitive scramble, of machines pouring out everything the nations of 
the world needed, machines that were released to do their fruitful best for 
the people, while men and women enjoyed a free and lovely life in a land 
that was as clean as a garden, and the world’s work was done in four days 
each week, with four hours only of labour in each of them. And for the 
making of such a world all the knowledge and material and potential 
organisation existed; the engineers and the scientists had planned it; they 
were the technocrats, the future rulers. ... 

“No!” said the politician within him. “Things don’t happen that way,” he 
insisted to himself. 

The minister, who was beginning to feel that he might be making an 
historic statement, said: 

“Mr. President, we may have to ask technocracy to save the world.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE PEERLESS “LEADER” 


The nose for news, the ever-avid eye, 

The pose of purity, the saintly tone, 

The clamour of a journalistic sty, 

The glory of a gutter Cato’s throne— 

All these are yours—you’ve lorded it in style 

Since first the Press discovered harm’s worth while. 


The “Popular” Puritan. 


ARON LEASOWE of Meols said “No.” 
B “It’s too big a drop,” he said. “I wouldna mind if it was a seasonal 
fluctuation.” 

“Don’t you think, sir,” ventured the Circulation Manager of the Daily 
Leader, “that we should be justified in regarding it as a seasonal 
fluctuation?” 

The nobleman snorted. His native accent thickened his speech still more 
emphatically; a sign that he was losing his peppery temper. 

“Ye’re no thinking at all, man; otherwise ye’d never have cast yon 
observation at ye’re reputation. We will not publish our net sales’ figures 
this quarter.” 

Suddenly he banged his fist on the table and burst out with: “Blast ye, ye 
feckless loon, were ye born without tact? Here is a drop of more than half a 
million in our net daily sales, and ye have the misbegotten temerity to 
require me to believe that it is nae more than a seasonal fluctuation?” 

The newspaper peer then drew some vivid analogies of the situation, and 
informed the Circulation Manager that his job would be handed over to the 
nearest office-boy who 


could add up a column of figures without making more than three mistakes. 

When the Circulation Manager withdrew, Leslie Neston, the Advertising 
Director, said to Lord Leasowe: “Well, Chief, it hasn’t hurt the advertising 
yet.” 


Lord Leasowe said nothing. He was worried. He was not the only 
newspaper proprietor whose anxiety was growing. Newspaper circulations 
were falling: they were falling with an alarming steadiness, and more than 
one proprietor was beginning to suspect that his circulations were being 
supported almost exclusively by those unflattering readers who merely took 
a newspaper because it either insured them against death or accident, or 
provided them with the excitement of competitions in which just sufficient 
skill was required to make them police-proof under the English gaming 
laws. 

Everywhere harassed managers and editors were asking each other what 
had happened. 

There was no shortage of news; but it was very unusual news. 

There were no murders. There had not been a good murder for months. 

There were no mysteries: no sudden disappearances of girls who, even 
by a generous journalistic convention, could be described as beautiful. 

No actresses were robbed. Indeed, actresses and film stars seemed to be 
clinging to their possessions with the most unenterprising tenacity. 

There were no society scandals. 

Things were dead in the blackmail world. 

Smash-and-grab raiders and car bandits had ceased from troubling. 


But there were industrial troubles; an enormous increase in 
unemployment; an urgent desire on the part of factory workers all over the 
country to leave towns and to get work as agricultural labourers. 
Emigration to Canada and Australia was growing in volume. Thousands of 
people who had seemed immovable, hopelessly tied to their industrial 
localities and to such tawdry amenities as cinemas and dance-halls, 
uprooted themselves, sold their possessions and went overseas to perplex 
Dominion Governments. The motor industry had closed down. The 
railways were building fresh rolling stock. The betting business suffered 
terribly, and there was almost a daily suicide of some conspicuous 
bookmaker. Wires from the course were no longer sent. There was no 
course from which to send them. Old men in clubs wept over their 
country’s decadence when it was realised that the task of keeping England 
‘A Nation of Horsebreeders’ was about to be neglected. And yet there were 
more horses in use all over the country than there had been since the 
opening decade of the century. 


The whole land seethed with economic readjustment. People everywhere 
were writing down their personal value, refusing tribute to the great 
entertainment business, and expressing willingness to earn less money if 
they could only win more leisure. The way in which they spent that leisure 
appalled the newspaper proprietors, the landed proprietors, most 
churchmen, most politicians, nearly every magistrate, nearly every big 
retail trader, and nearly every man who by earnest concentration on his own 
interests had entered that large radiantly tinted sphere known as big 
business. It was just being discovered that the radiantly tinted sphere 
resembled a soap-bubble, not only in the misty and glorious translucence of 
its appearance, but in its potential fragility. 


Big business was uncomfortably near bursting-point. There was an 
aggravated and prolonged period of crisis, not unlike the crisis that had 
followed the great gold-standard wobble of 1931. Wealthy people who 
happened to be Voe-takers were retiring to the country, and were attempting 
to set up independent self-contained communities by linking up farms and 
employing the abundant and willing labour that was available. Whereas a 
few people had thought in previous crises that the self-contained 
community might again occur, in the industrial collapse of that autumn 
hundreds of landowners began to make such communities work. 

Meanwhile the new race that Voe was creating was remaking itself 
physically. It walked, it camped, it bicycled, it rowed. Men and women got 
close to the ground once more, not with the romantic fervour of a 
Chestertonian peasantry, but with the spirit of explorers seeking new lands, 
and at the same time enjoying what they instinctively felt to be old rights. 

And then His Holiness the Pope, the great and gracious Holy Father of 
the Vatican, realised that his old personal enemy, the Devil, was dancing 
over Europe like a naked pagan, crying aloud of the health and the beauty 
and the joy of the body. 

There was a Papal Bull. 

Following the Bull against Voe came riots in Ireland. President 
O’Mulligan, wishing as a good Catholic to make the Papal Bull operative, 
proposed legislation prohibiting the sale, manufacture or importation of 
Voe into the Republican Dominion of the Irish Free State. 

Machine-guns played over Irish crowds while policemen were stoned, 
bitten, gouged and lynched in the traditional manner; and this energetic 


resumption of national amenities, 


which had been suspended since the days of de Valera’s communist 
government, was described by orthodox Catholics as a spirited defence of 
Christian decency, and by Voe-takers as a repressive and iron-handed 
assault on the hard-won liberties of the noblest race in Europe. A malignant 
hooligan element in Dublin, unemployed gunmen and _ professional 
“toughs,” was responsible for most of the violence and for all the looting. 

President O’ Mulligan was urged by the Daily Leader and the rest of the 
“popular” press to use the strong hand. A rigid censorship prevented the 
Irish press from making any comment on the troubles, or indeed from 
making any report of the rioting. Ireland as a whole learned of the 
difficulties of its President from English newspapers smuggled in over the 
Ulster border. 

There was every prospect of prolonged violence; and then, quietly and 
inexplicably, the rioting died away. The anti-Voe legislation was dropped 
without any explanation. 

A few weeks later, the worried Editor-in-Chief of the Daily Leader was 
wondering whether he would upset any of Lord Leasowe’s policies if he 
gave front-page honours to the story of President O’Mulligan’s 
excommunication by the Holy See. As he pondered, illumination came to 
him. 

“Obvious,” he said, somewhat belatedly; “obvious.” 

He was relieved. 

He knew where he was. 

The old familiar phrases chased through his mind: this was firm ground. 

Lord Leasowe would be pleased; or if not exactly pleased at least 
uncritical. 

The story was pieced together. 

The anti-Voe legislation proposed by the Republican 


Dominion of the Irish Free State was disinterred and published together 
with the full text of the Papal Bull against Voe. Restrained approval of the 
action of His Holiness crept into the story, and burst like a shell in the 
headlines: 


POPE’S PUNISHMENT FOR IRISH PRESIDENT 
VATICAN FLOUTED BY DUBLIN PARLIAMENT 
GREAT GESTURE OF LEADERSHIP IGNORED 
IRISH FREE STATE TO SHARE ENGLAND’S DRUG DOOM 


Now in Meols, that grey mining village in the Scottish Lowlands, two 
tilings were taught to the young: the Word of God as it came, freshly 
distorted from hard Presbyterian lips, and the devilish horrors of Popery, 
which encouraged all the pagan failings of the flesh and then forgave 
sinners who succumbed to them to the accompaniment of incense, 
indulgences, inquisitions and other vaguely godless institutions. Lord 
Leasowe had been born in Meols. He had encountered the first rungs of the 
ladder there, and finding, as is the way with Scottish ladders, that there 
were innumerable rungs which led to an ultimate achievement of such 
modest dimensions that it was hardly worth struggling for, he decided to do 
the rest of his climbing in England. He remembered Meols when he 
negotiated his title; and he remembered Meols in what he thought were his 
religious moments. It was frequently necessary for him to attribute his 
actions to divine inspiration; for, as he said in public occasionally, if God 
was on the side of the big battalions in war, surely He was on the side of 
big business in peace, for the responsibility of great business interests 
humbled those who were at the head of them, and in their humbleness and 
in their desire to do their great work rightly and 


with justice to all men, they were brought nearer to God; they walked with 
Him in the board room. 

And the God of Baron Leasowe of Meols was still the grim God that 
was bottled up inside the grim minister in the grey stone manse of Meols; 
the God that hurled thunderbolts at idolaters; the God that regarded the 
Pope as a personal enemy, as Anti-Christ, as the friend of the Scarlet 
Woman. 

The issue of the Daily Leader that contained the apt association of the 
paper’s anti-Voe policy with the Papal strictures reached Lord Leasowe in a 
flat in Paris at eleven o’clock in the morning. The day before he had 
endured many conferences, and a night of energetic relaxation had 
followed. He lay comfortably in a large double bed. The room satisfied 
every idea he had ever collected about luxury. The bed was excessively 


carved and gilded: a rudimentary canopy was looped into an exaggerated 
coronet above his head. Pink silk curtains, veined with tiny coiling threads 
of gold, shimmered and gleamed as though handfuls of gold dust had been 
thrown over them. The bed coverlet matched the curtains. The woodwork 
in the room was painted ivory-white, and the enriched mouldings were 
picked out in gold. 

Lord Leasowe’s blue woollen pyjamas looked positively rugged in such 
surroundings, and they clashed too with the delicate transparency of the 
material that hung from the shoulders of the dark-haired yellow girl who 
was asleep beside him. She had got her beautiful body from some Negro 
ancestors; she had got her vigorous gaiety from France; and this voluptuous 
inheritance enabled her to get a comfortable income from Lord Leasowe. 

She was awakened by an exclamation from Lord Leasowe. 

It was followed by the sound of a tray upsetting. 


Lord Leasowe jumped out of bed, shaking a crumpled copy of the Daily 
Leader in his hand. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked sleepily. She yawned and stretched up 
her arms. The moulding of her breasts made the silk that covered them look 
like water running over honey-coloured marble. A snaky halo of jet hair 
spread out on the pillows behind her. She smiled drowsily and repeated her 
question. 

Lord Leasowe ignored her. 

“The feckless bastard!” he shouted; “tae be yolked wi’ such godless 
bodies ss 

He damned the Editor-in-Chief of the Daily Leader with a bitterness that 
would have startled even that hard-trained servant. 

He looked at his mistress, but did not see her. What he saw was the 
church at Meols, and the long, simian upper lip of the Minister. 

Frae all Popish ills presairve us, Lorrd. 

Bolstering up the sin-sodden Vatican. 

Condoning Romish interference. 

He strode up and down the room. 

Presently he put through a telephone call to London, and three-quarters 
of an hour later Irwin Heswall was told that he had been relieved of his 
editorship, and that the Managing Editor, Thursby, would be promoted to 
the helm of the Daily Leader. 


Lord Leasowe then read his letters, and found that the week’s circulation 
report of the Daily Leader showed a loss of another five thousand readers. 
The proudest newspaper circulation in the world was now barely a million 
and a quarter. 

There was another explosion when he read that report. 


His mistress attempted to console him; but he raged on in his slurring 
northern speech, until she thought of that little oblong case on her dressing- 
table, the ivory case inlaid with gold that held the pearly pink powder that 
soothed everyone. 

She offered it to Lord Leasowe, and the next minute she was gasping, 
for he had flung the contents in her face and had pitched the case across the 
room. 

“D’ye know what ye’re taking, ye misbegotten bitch?” he shouted; ‘“‘an’ 
ye’ve the witless folly tae ask me, me to share ye’re meeserable 
degradation——” 

They were the last words he spoke. Negro blood warms more than the 
colour of skin. 

Lord Leasowe, who had once been murderously attacked by a fanatical 
communist, always took a revolver with him when he travelled. It lay on 
the dressing-table until his mistress had wiped the Voe out of her eyes. 

She fired two shots, and then, as Baron Leasowe of Meols lurched 
forward with a froth of blood on his lips, she emptied the other chambers, 
firing three shots into different parts of the room, and one at the ceiling, 
which it penetrated, to the enormous discomfort of a military gentleman 
and his mistress who were breakfasting in the flat above. Her mind moved 
swiftly. With cinematographic speed a series of pictures whisked through it. 
The trial: the sudden jealousy the English nobleman had displayed, and 
how she would describe it, and his threats as he pointed the loaded revolver 
at her. The shots that missed her; the struggle, in which the revolver kept 
going off, until he dropped groaning on the floor and she realised that she 
had lost him for ever. Then she would break down, and the President of the 
Court would look moist about the eyes, and the 


gendarme beside her would sniff, if he had any proper feeling. Then would 
come the offers; the theatrical contract, perhaps the film contract— 


Hollywood.... Meanwhile she was screaming, and had thoughtfully tom 
her nightdress and the bloodstained pyjama-jacket into shreds. She had 
tumbled the bed about, and was shouting to the people who were 
hammering on the bedroom door to open it and get a doctor quickly. 

“But if Madame would unlock the door a 

“A doctor, oh God, a doctor!” she sobbed. 

The gilding spurted off the panel mouldings and the ivory paintwork 
cracked as the door fell in. 


The news reached Irwin Heswall before he had told anybody about Lord 
Leasowe’s orders. He allowed himself a fleeting smile. He was still the 
Editor-in-Chief. He spoke to the Managing Editor on the house telephone. 

“The Chief’s dead,” he said; “that settles the front page.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE GREAT UNPLANNED 


Mark time! Mark time! 

Thy party feet uplift! 

Keep strictly to the ground on which you stand: 
Let no event or crisis make you shift, 

Stay put upon your patch of sinking sand: 
Explore each avenue and leave unturned 

No stone in your researches for the way 

To make the public believe you’ve earned 
Some of their confidence and all your pay. 


Marching Song of National Politicians. 


LTHOUGH the circulations of the popular newspapers were slipping 

down daily to new levels, for a time their prosperity continued 
because every newspaper proprietor adopted a policy of discretion about 
the sinking number of readers. Net sales were no longer published. The 
revenue from advertising was still high. The great competitive interests that 
had been threatened by the appearance of Voe poured their allurements into 
the advertisement columns of every paper. There was a note of hysterical 
urgency in those advertisements. They were out of date before they were 
published, for they all reflected the social sensitiveness of the pre-Voe 
mind. They implied that it was impossible to be a gentleman, a popular 
man, a hearty man, or a sportsman, unless one smoked at least seven 
different brands of cigarette; they made it clear that no girl could possibly 
possess charm, beauty, daintiness, social ease, “it,” sex-appeal or health 
unless she chewed at 


least twenty different kinds of sweet. There were discreet hints about the 
medicinal properties of confectionery. “Doctors recommend” was the 
phrase that laced these panic-born lies. 

But the public was changing. And it was acquiring fresh habits far more 
quickly than it was discarding old ones. English men and women had 


always displayed a horribly disconcerting knack of ignoring the guidance 
and wisdom of the popular press when it happened to conflict with their 
particular convictions and tastes. People now suspected the newspapers of 
trying to suppress something of which they approved. The habit of taking 
Voe had not created a new point of view for the enlightenment of the 
majority of people; but it had roused all the latent affection for liberty that 
English people possess. Those who directed the press still thought that they 
were addressing a pre-Voe public. They did not understand that the public 
had changed, and although they prided themselves on giving the public 
what it wanted, the newspaper proprietors and editors did not appreciate 
that the public now wanted something which they could not give. 

It was de Rojaques who decided to recapture general interest in 
newspapers. He spoke of it first after a meeting in his Paris office. It was 
not his intention to buy the control of any existing newspaper group. He 
wanted the old-fashioned dictatorial proprietors’ journalism, the journalism 
of whims and prejudices that had replaced the news-giving efficiency of the 
Northcliffe tradition, to break up and disappear. He understood far more 
clearly than Frankby, who disliked it too much to examine its workings, 
that the popular press had destroyed its popularity in deference to its 
proprietors’ policies. The newspaper had ceased to be a 


vehicle for conveying news: it had become instead a machine for imposing 
views, an organ of propaganda with its editorial policy dominated by the 
fancies of its proprietor, and shaped and shorn by the commercial needs of 
its advertising directors. 

“The time has come,” said de Rojaques, “to make the press free once 
more.” He outlined to Frankby and Claughton a plan for a new daily 
newspaper to be published in London. 

“But it will cost millions,” objected Claughton. 

“Well,” said de Rojaques, “I am prepared to finance it. You see, my 
good Claughton, there have been astonishing results, affecting the whole of 
my business, from Voe. All Europe is buying perfumes. Even England is 
buying in greater quantities. Only Italy, which does not allow Voe to be 
used, has contributed nothing to my increased profits. I can afford to make 
an experiment in a new direction. Fortunately I shall have no difficulty in 
choosing the men I want. Nearly all the editors and their lieutenants in 
London have been taking Voe, and doing the foolish commercial bidding of 


their proprietors against their will. I shall buy the best brains, and I shall 
give them an opportunity of doing what they have never been able to do 
before, namely, to publish, as you say at a Court Martial, the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 

Claughton whistled. “That'll land you into a pretty high cost for libel 
actions,” he remarked, “and you don’t always get away with the plea of 
justification even when you have told the truth.” 

De Rojaques smiled and said, “I am prepared for all that. But I am going 
to tell the truth, in this newspaper which I will start, about what is 
happening in the world 


to-day. Everybody is refusing to understand that the world has changed, and 
that you, Frankby, and I, Jules de Rojaques, have changed it. All that the 
newspapers tell their readers are stories of economic disasters; of industries 
closing down; of unemployment in the big smelly trades; but they say no 
word of the prosperity of the agricultural countries. They say no word of 
the new settlement that all over Europe is taking place on the land; even in 
England, where property is so sacred, people are camping out up and down 
the country and nobody evicts them. They say no word, these newspapers 
of yours, of the new friendship that has grown up between France and 
Germany. They do not understand, because they are still thinking of old 
hates, old jealousies, old fears and old smells.” He laughed. 

“You are here in Paris with me, but do either of you know what is 
happening in Paris to-day? Do either of you know why your English 
sanitary engineers and drainage experts are alone of all your industrial 
people the most actively employed? Do you know that every town and city 
and department in France is remaking its drainage systems; is discarding 
old-fashioned methods, planning new sewers, abolishing cesspools, 
purifying water supplies, engaging in all these affairs because of the new 
fastidiousness of the French people?” 

“I had not noticed it,” said Frankby, “because I suppose I am so 
obsessed with the general picture of dislocation. These details are 
interesting, but the most important point you make is the disappearance of 
national animosity. In Europe that may make the way easier for imposing 
some new economic plan in which even England can join. It is the absence 
of that plan that I find so disquieting. In America they are beginning to talk 
again of technocracy.” 


“Beginning!” exclaimed Claughton. “They’ve never stopped! America 
has always suggested that technocracy was born and reared in the United 
States. As a matter of fact, it was worked out years before the war in 
England, only we called it ‘The New Economics.’ But what happened? 
After the war a number of very earnest American engineers spent twelve 
years in conducting a gigantic research which proved conclusively that 2 + 
2 =4. Americans are like that. They have a passion for accumulating totally 
unnecessary data in support of the perfectly obvious.” 

“I am not an economist,” said Frankby, “but it is obvious to me that the 
world cannot keep to the price system any longer. The technocrats made 
everybody understand the fraudulent futility of it; and there was no better 
tribute to the soundness of their views than the fact that the popular press, 
as I’ve since discovered, attacked technocracy and tried to laugh it out of 
existence.” 

“The technocrats put together an engineer’s solution for the world’s 
troubles,” de Rojaques said. “It was not a human solution, and it did not 
work for human beings. It has been amended and edited since those days, 
and the psychologists have contributed what the technologists, physicists 
and biochemists had left out. Forgive me, my Frankby, for suggesting that a 
biochemist could be guilty of omissions, but the original technocrats said, 
in effect: “You have power, production and people. The power will do all 
the production that the people want. So there will be leisure for everybody.’ 
They did not even bother their heads about how that leisure was to be spent 
or organised. That was beyond their interests. Now we, with Voe, are 
changing all ideas about leisure; and we have therefore 


improved the hope of technocracy. Everybody who could think about 
economics has acknowledged that technocracy was desirable; but now, by 
spreading all over the world a desire for leisure and a slow and simple way 
of enjoying it, we have made technocracy imperative. That is one of the 
things my newspaper will suggest. Already the politicians and the bankers, 
and the industrialists, and the labour leaders of Germany are at work upon a 
great scheme for recasting the economic character of their country. They 
are doing it thoroughly. The Germans are a very thorough people. In France 
we shall do it, perhaps not so thoroughly, but much more brilliantly. In 


America they will do it with hymns and bloodshed. In England they will do 
it while pretending to do nothing.” 

“We’re talking as if the Atlantic civilisation represented the world,” 
objected Frankby. “What about India, and China and Japan?” 

De Rojaques shrugged his shoulders. “For the first time in the history of 
the world the Chinese may be disposed to modify their views about our 
barbarous nature,” he said. “You, Frankby, have produced in a laboratory 
the ingredients of a mode of life which the Chinese have worked out during 
forty centuries of continuous civilisation. The Chinese understand leisure 
and how to use it gracefully. They have never cared for anything else. But 
you have taught them, as you have taught Europe, a new sensitiveness with 
which to ornament their leisure. Our sales are progressing in China, and if 
you read French newspapers you would have heard that the immemorial 
method of fertilising the soil in China is being abandoned. The Chinese 
have at last become aware of the odour that impresses every European who 
visits China. There will presently be gigantic 


sewage disposal works started all over the Union of Chinese Soviets. 
Meanwhile I start my paper, and we look forward to a United States of 
Europe when Germany, and presently France, have put into operation what 
America first talked about.” 

“And what England invented,” Claughton put in. “It’s a pity we haven’t 
the knack of inventing more labels. If we had thought of calling the New 
Economics ‘Technocracy’ in 1906, or whenever it was the idea was first 
disclosed, and of calling the new economists ‘Technocrats,’ we should not 
have America saying, as I suppose they will say in a few years’ time, that 
they won peace for the world, just as they have nearly persuaded the world 
that they won the Great War.” 

Frankby seemed doubtful. “There is still no concrete plan,” he said. 

“Of course not,” said de Rojaques. “You cannot make world-wide plans 
except on paper for men as they are now. After two or three generations of 
Voe it may be different.” 


The Prime Minister also experienced difficulty in making plans. Not that 
he often put them down on paper. A maxim he had learned from his father 
(he came from a family of political lawyers) made him distrustful of 


recording his thoughts. “Never write anything down,” his father had said, 
“for the written word remaineth to our lasting confusion.” Well, the old 
man knew a thing or two, and the Prime Minister was not too proud to 
remember his parent’s advice. 


The condition of the country was really calling for some kind of plan, 
though what kind of plan he was unable to say. To explore the matter any 
further meant calling in experts, and he distrusted experts. They always 
produced inconvenient conclusions, derived from a study of facts rather 
than from a study of what was agreeable to the ideas of his party. He 
always retained a deep affection for his party, although he was premier of 
the Fifth National Government which had, rightly, sunk the pettifogging 
differences of party in order to help the nation to lurch from crisis to crisis 
with an air of unity. Economic conditions were in a state of flux. He knew 
that because all the professional economists, most of his colleagues, even 
the bankers, and every business man he met, all said so. Anxious to avoid 
the repetition of this cliché, the Prime Minister stated privately and 
officially that “there was considerable movement in world economics.” He 
was confronted with the spectacle of a State in which old-established 
industries were collapsing at an alarming rate, while obscure and little- 
known trades and industrial activities were swelling into perplexing 
prosperity. The most striking example of a rejuvenated industry was that of 
bicycle-manufacturing. There was an enormous increase too in electrical 
development and the use of electrical appliances. The gas industry was 
suffering greatly. The few townships and boroughs that clung to the archaic 
method of lighting their streets by gas were being compelled, occasionally 
by riot and violence on the part of their ratepayers, to substitute electric 
lighting. Gaslight had been rendered obsolete years before by the metallic 
filament electric lamp, but it had persisted partly from inertia, partly 
because of long-term supply contracts, and partly because of the capable 
propaganda of gas-supply 


organisations. In pre-Voe days it was tolerated, but the use of gas was 
incompatible with the sensitiveness of a nation of Voe-takers. A gas-works, 
with its aura of harsh stenches, which drowned out every other smell in the 
vicinity, was too offensive to endure. Gas companies found it was 


impossible to employ labour, in spite of the offer of higher and higher 
wages. They advertised more intensively than ever to prove that gas was: 

Hygienic. 

Efficient. 

Pleasant. 

Cool. 

Safe. 

Bright. 

Clean. 

Odourless. 

Easy to use. 

Nice to live with. 

Better than anything else. 

But still the obtuse consumers continued to believe the evidence of their 
own noses. 

Frantic research work was undertaken to discover how to reduce, or in 
someway to blanket, the emission of odours from gas-works. For more than 
a century gas companies had polluted the atmosphere about their works, 
using the Divine Right of industry to indulge in civic wrongs. “It must be 
all right if it pays” had been England’s industrial motto, so it was only by a 
piercing pain in the pocket that the gas-supply concerns were driven to 
reform the noxious carelessness of their industrial technique. Meanwhile 
they were struggling to get legislation passed which would restrict the 
extension of electrical schemes (they had tried 


this before without success), and to restrain the sale of Voe. This had also 
been attempted by other combines, but the bills had been dropped because 
there were too many Voe-takers in the House. At last a personal appeal was 
made by the representatives of the gas industry to the Prime Minister. A 
Deputation had visited No. 10 Downing Street. 

“T can only say,” said the Prime Minister, when he received it, “that at 
this time when there is so much movement in the field of world economics, 
that it is inexpedient to consider any legislative restrictions upon the natural 
laws of supply and demand.” 

“IT think,” said the chief of the Deputation, “that you do not fully 
appreciate, sir, that the gas industry is doomed unless something is done.” 

“T trust not, I trust not,” said the Prime Minister. 


After the Deputation had left he found that he had placated its members 
by promising to open a new research laboratory in Surrey, where the gas 
companies were concentrating their effort to remove the disabilities they 
endured in this new and sensitive world. 

Three weeks later the Prime Minister officially opened the laboratory, 
which had been hastily erected in a secluded and beautiful stretch of 
country. A small wood of well-grown oaks had been cut down to 
accommodate sheds and pits, and already the preliminary experimental 
work had blackened most of the surviving trees in the vicinity and had 
changed the surrounding green fields to a murky yellow. 

The Prime Minister was told that the engineers in charge of the work 
were very pleased with the progress they had made. After he had inspected 
a few acres packed with incomprehensible apparatus and had been 
introduced to the 


powerful emanations from various pools of bituminous ooze, he addressed 
an assortment of silk-hatted gas officials, bowler-hatted pressmen and 
workmen in dungarees. There were no sightseers. He delivered one of his 
neat, well-turned speeches, packed with references to conditions which 
were no longer in force and lightened by hopes of changes that were no 
longer possible or even desirable. In smooth-worn phrases he concluded: 

“T may remind you that it is a long road that has no turning, and I think I 
can say, without undue optimism, that we have turned the corner. And what 
better evidence have we of the new spirit in industry than the passionate 
desire for progress and improvement that actuates the great industrial 
undertakings of to-day, and of which this new laboratory which I have 
pleasure in declaring open is so emphatic a proof?” 

It was unfortunate that the Minister of Health should have elected on the 
same day to have opened in the north of England one of the latest electric 
power stations, an occasion which had caused him to say that such an event 
was the surest proof that industry had determined to sweep away obsolete 
and archaic forms of power and was looking forward to better and brighter 
and cleaner conditions. 

*k k *k ok 

These speeches of the Prime Minister and the Minister of Health were 
reported side by side on the front page of the first issue of the Morning 
Star, which was the new paper launched by de Rojaques, shortly after his 


discussion with Frankby and Claughton. One of the London dailies had 
collapsed under a sinking circulation which was coupled with a sinking 
revenue from advertising, because as the 


circulation dropped the advertising became less and less effective. The 
paper was snuffed out, and de Rojaques acquired the plant and the presses 
and concentrated on the task of organising the birth of a new paper. 

He decided to call it the Morning Star. 

“Have we not seen, my Frankby, a morning star of great promise rise in 
the sky since you and I have worked together?” he asked. 

He got a young man to edit the paper. When Frankby first saw the editor 
he recognised him. 

“‘Weren’t you one of the reporters who worried me at the very beginning 
of this business?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the editor; “my name is Anderlin. I blew the whole yarn to 
the Daily Leader about de Rojaques’ interest in the show from the start. He 
knows that. He doesn’t bear any malice, although he was pretty mad at the 
time.” 

“T don’t think much of your editor,” said Frankby to de Rojaques later; 
“he’s just a nosey little reporter. I thought you’d have got somebody who 
didn’t belong to that Fleet Street crew.” 

De Rojaques shrugged his shoulders. 

“Anderlin is a Jew,” he said, “therefore he 1s efficient. Anderlin has been 
connected with several papers, and he’s experienced. He can extract news. 
He knows Fleet Street from the inside. He is a Voe-taker. He is completely 
without a moral sense. He will obey my instructions, simply because I am 
his employer, and never question them, and he will be far more efficient 
than a man who’s morally convinced that what I want to do is the right 
thing. For example, my Frankby, I said that the first leading article in the 
first number of the paper had to explain that the Morning Star would 
probably be the last newspaper to appear in this 


country, and that it was only to be regarded as a stop-gap until broadcasting 
had completely taken the place of newspapers. That I believe. That 
Anderlin does not believe. He thinks the press is eternal. I am thankful that 
I could never even wish to believe anything so horrible; but Anderlin wrote 


that leading article, and it was convincing and clear and able. When he sells 
himself he does it thoroughly.” 
*k *k *k * 

“T understand,” said Leslie Neston, the advertising director of the Daily 
Leader Newspaper Publishing Company, “that the advertising manager of 
the Morning Star is not allowed to try and get new business.” 

“Oh, yeah!” said Upton Narquall, of Echo Publications (1923) Ltd. They 
were drinking madeira together in the Voe-lounge of Gallotti’s. 

“Fact,” said Neston, “I assure you. The poor boob wears out his pants 
waiting for the stuff to come in by the post.” 

Narquall grinned. “They seem to collect it all right, don’t they?” he said. 

“Fifty per cent of it is from the de Rojaques combine for Voe and 
perfumes and what-not.” 

“Have another one on me, old boy.” 

“Thanks,” said Neston. “I shouldn’t be surprised,” he added, “if they 
don’t plump out some dam’ fool announcement to the effect that they don’t 
want advertisements.” 

Within a few days his remark came true. The Morning Star appeared 
with a leading article entitled: 


ADVERTISING IN NEWSPAPERS 


“You pay a penny for the Morning Star,” the article 


began, “but with the cost of paper, machinery and labour each copy of the 
paper at present costs 2%d. to produce. Our circulation is 322,400. This 
circulation we hope to increase to the point when it will be possible to 
produce the Morning Star at a cost of less than id., so that we shall be able 
to sell the paper at a profit. It is our aim to do this, as we do not believe that 
newspapers should have to rely upon the money they make from selling 
space for advertising purposes. We do not want advertisements, but we will 
take them if they are thrust upon us, and we will charge £10 for a single- 
column inch of space. We will reject all advertisements that in our view are 
advertising goods which are not worth having or which are definitely 
harmful. In the case of advertisements for goods that are harmful we 
propose publishing warnings against them in these columns. That, briefly, 
is our policy with regard to advertising.” 


“I don’t profess to know anything about newspaper-publishing,” said 
Claughton to de Rojaques, “but isn’t this a little too strong?” 

De Rojaques patted him on the shoulder. “Your caution, my dear 
Claughton,” he said, “is entrancing. Few things have ever suffered from 
being a little too strong. Do you know why all the other newspapers are 
going to fail? It is because they are not strong enough. It is because they are 
nervous and dare not tell the truth about anything unless it is something 
weak which they think cannot hurt them. They are so tactful. They are so 
considerate to vested interests. They are so kind to the Government or to 
the 


Opposition. You may wonder why I take such an interest in the 
newspapers of this country, and why I do not concentrate on the French 
newspaper which I own. It is because in England there is a challenge about 
newspaper owning. It is believed that nobody outside Fleet Street can 
possibly succeed. Also, I want the United States of Europe to be a reality, 
and the newspaper in which the English believe and which puts the case for 
the United States of Europe will bring them nearer to becoming real, bring 
them away from the dream state into the life and thought of Europe. The 
English admire and believe anything that is honest. The Morning Star will 
be honest.” 

“Well, it won’t pay,” said Claughton. 

“What do I care if it pays or not?” said de Rojaques. “But you are 
wrong; I think it will.” 


The Morning Star was supported by a group of young members of 
parliament, all Voe-takers, and all of them interested in this unusual 
publishing venture. They called themselves, in spite of comic precedents, 
the New Party. 

“It is essential,” de Rojaques had said, “to have agents for our paper in 
the House of Commons itself.” 

Claughton had asked “Why?” and de Rojaques had said with a smile, 
“You, a man of law, ask why it is desirable to have people connected with 
us who are free to speak in the one place where the privilege of unfettered 


criticism survives in England? You anticipated many libel actions from the 
truth I wanted to tell about everything; instead, our work will be done for 
us by young men who 


will ask old men and corrupt men and stupid men the awkward questions 
that are difficult to answer. The rest of the press will not report those 
questions. We will report them in headlines.” 

The Morning Star embarrassed business interests. 

“Who is the tobacco crook?” demanded a banner headline in the second 
week of its publication. 

The question was lifted from a verbatim report of the row following an 
acrimonious question, asked by Mr. Lavel Lampre, the member for 
Pentington, about the activities of Mr. de Forrest Smithson and _ the 
companies he controlled. 

Awkward questions like these were published without comment. As a 
plan for exposing the underground workings of big business it was deadly 
in its effectiveness. It soon increased the circulation of the Morning Star to 
over half a million. And presently the Morning Star began to publish some 
advertisements for new mild Cuban cigars. The advertisements appeared 
side by side with those for Voe. The tobacco trust was holding out the olive 
branch. 

In its thirtieth issue it contained an attack on medicated respirators, or 
nose-plugs, which had been extensively advertised. It published a copy of 
the advertising department’s refusal to accept a long contract for this 
product. It also published four articles by leading doctors condemning the 
apparatus as wholly harmful and calculated to be detrimental in that it 
created mouth-breathers. 

The company manufacturing the respirators applied for an injunction 
against The Morning Star Publishing Company and sued them for libel. 

Justification was pleaded, and such a weight of medical authority was 
assembled in Court and so many discreditable 


facts were ventilated that the case broke down and judgment was given for 
the defendants. The learned judge intimated that the Public Prosecutor 


would be put in possession of the details of the case. 
*k ok *k *k 


When the Daily Leader suddenly stopped publication its circulation had 
dropped from the proud millions of its pre-Voe days to under eight 
thousand a day. Its Editor-in-Chief, Irwin Heswall, was glad to accept a 
suggestion, made by de Rojaques through Anderlin, that he should write a 
life of its proprietor, the late Baron Leasowe of Meols, to be published in 
serial form in the Morning Star. 

“Why rake up the past of such an obstructive idiot?” said Frankby. 

“Have you no respect for the art of biography?” asked de Rojaques, 
smiling; “especially when it is practised by a biographer whose life has 
been filled with bitterness by the man he is describing? Everybody will 
know all the truth about Milor’ Leasowe; and it would be well for the 
world if it could learn the truth about all the men who have been called 
great because of their pockets or their mouths.” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE NEW POWER AGE 


For My sake keep tilings nearly as they are— 
Peace and Retrenchment, yes, but no Reform! 
So Industry can muddle far 

Through any storm. 


Away with all the social service acts, 
Give licence to the speculative man, 
Edit the economic facts, 

But never plan. 


God for us all, and may the Devil take 
All innocents who are not on the make! 


The Individualist. 
Board Room Ballad. 


HE governing board of the International Group of Oil Fuel Supply 

Companies met one day in the late spring of that second year of Voe. 
The board consisted of eight men. Their chairman, an austere Semitic 
American, known all over the world as “The King of the Juice,” was deeply 
conscious of the sacred responsibilities of big business, and he had invited 
his directors to meet at his own house, which stood in the centre of a large, 
well-groomed and carefully guarded park. It was a house built in the 
gargantuan Colonial style, and represented a vast, expensive and laboured 
magnifying of all the features that had made the American gentleman’s 
house in the eighteenth century such an essentially gracious background. 
This exaggerated modern copy was untouched by any of the old 
harmonious adjustments of form and colour: the scale was wrong, as 


wrong as the spirit of imitation in which the house was conceived, and the 
result was as stupidly vulgar as a Hollywood set that was intended to 
convey imposing grandeur. In this antique setting the men who represented 


all the power and movement of the modern world held conference. They 
forsook for this solemn occasion the metallic grandeurs of their modernist 
board room in a New York skyscraper. Instead of being mirrored in 
aluminium and stainless steel, they were reflected as mere dark sketches in 
the oak panelling of a pseudo-Jacobean sitting-room. They sat round a 
genuine refectory table. Its top was split as a result of central heating. Upon 
its polished surface lay eight pads of innocent blotting-paper. 

The chairman began to speak: 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I will not disguise from you that we have met to 
consider a crisis of such magnitude that no precedent can afford us any help 
or guidance. There have been throughout the length and breadth of America 
violent uprisings against the form of power which depends upon fuel. This 
morning we learn of the wrecking of the whole of the Ford Detroit plant by 
an infuriated mob, despite the fact that every automobile manufacturing 
concern in the United States is now protected by Federal troops. 
Everywhere people are buying horses. The roadsides are made desolate 
with abandoned automobiles. Automobiles that have been discarded, not 
because of their age or for any defect, but because, however well they are 
made, however well they may serve their owners, they emit an odour that 
has become unbearable to vast numbers of our kind. Gentlemen, the time 
has come to throw in our lot with the automobile manufacturers.” 

He paused deliberately, and one of the directors, a squat, 


unpleasant-looking Englishman, interjected, “Are you suggesting, sir, that 
we should throw up the sponge?” 

The chairman raised his hand. 

“Let me continue,” he said. “We must of necessity make common cause 
with those upon whose activities our own welfare depends. We must face 
tile fact that a new age of power has been forced upon us. At the moment 
we see everywhere reactionary attempts to reinstate muscles in the place of 
machines, to return to sluggish dependence upon the efforts of horses and 
mules and donkeys, to return to the horse-and-cart age.” 

Another director adventured into the pause after these words with a 
question: “What else is there to do, sir?” 

The chairman glanced round the table. He was, fortunately, equipped 
with a piercing eye; the sort of cold, passionless eye that observes the 
commonplace things of life and, having observed, looks through and away 


from them. All the directors felt, in spite of themselves, that they were 
commonplace things. So keenly did the man who had spoken last feel his 
crushing weight of inferiority that he exploded with: 

“Aw, cut out the superman stuff, Chief, and let’s chew on the 
praposition!” 

The chairman permitted himself the slight tautening of the lips which 
was his nearest approach to a smile. 

“The proposition, gentlemen,” he said, speaking very slowly and evenly, 
“is just this. The power we represent is finished. That English professor and 
the French Odour King have just about turned the oil world upside down by 
turning men’s noses inside out. Gas, as we know it, is over and done for. 
Men won’t stand for the smell it makes. We have got to face up to letting 
our wells go to waste and our 


pipe-lines go empty for ever. We’ve got to write off our tankers and our 
storage depots and our oil transport organisation. We’ve got to begin again, 
and we’ve got to begin by buying up every automobile manufacturing 
concern in the world. And we’ve got to do that now. And then ...” he 
paused again, “then, gentlemen, we will provide the world with a new 
source of locomotive power. I think that only one of you here will 
understand what I mean, and that is you, Professor Semple.” 

A white-haired, eager-looking man nodded vigorously and said: 

“You mean the Emergency Shelf, sir.” 

The chairman nodded. 

“Exactly,” he said. “The Emergency Shelf. That is the name, gentlemen, 
that we have given to the products of our research organisation that it has 
not always been profitable or desirable to employ. About twenty years ago 
an invention that would have ended the development of the automobile as 
we know it was brought to our notice. We acquired it at a price. It was a 
heavy price, but it was worth paying. The inventor, as you must know all 
the facts, was the late Nesbeth Krane.” 

“The great electrician,’ said one of the directors. “I remember quite 
well. He was way up in the Edison class. Didn’t he die about twenty years 
ago?” 

“Yes,” said the chairman dryly. “He died a few days after we acquired 
the world-rights of his invention.” 


There was dead silence for a space of at least a minute. Every director 
drew his conclusions, and their admiration of the ruthless efficiency of the 
chairman increased. They were all commercial realists with the exception 
of Professor Semple, who was just a well-paid laboratory prostitute. 


“Krane invented the perfect storage battery,” said the chairman, breaking 
the silence abruptly. “It was fool-proof, perfect in every way. The world 
was not ready for it twenty years ago. To-day the world must have it if our 
great civilising mission is to continue.” 

*k * *k *k 

“NO MORE GAS,” shouted the American papers. 

““GET NOSES READY FOR NEW POWER AGE. 

“NEW PRODUCTION OF POWER BATTERIES STARTING UP IN DETROIT, 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 

“PUT SPARKS INTO TRAVEL, MAKE WHOOPEE IN THE NEW ELECTRIC 
CHAIR ON WHEELS. 

“Not the Hot Squat, but the Speed Squat!” 

* * ok 


The Morning Star, London: 


“JUSTIFIED ONCE MORE,” SAYS MR. BERNARD SHAW 
IN INTERVIEW 
““BREAKAGES LIMITED” TRUE TO LIFE 


The veteran dramatist-philosopher, when asked for his views on the 
crisis, insisted on discussing the medical profession. “I attribute my great 
age to my security from the attentions of doctors,” he said. “I anticipate that 
with the increasing freedom from minor ailments, which appears to be one 
of the happiest results of the beneficent drug-habit the world is so busily 
acquiring, that the general practitioner will disappear in a few years.” 

Asked for his views on the new power and the story of its suppression, 
Mr. Shaw said: “It required a revolution to release it. Professor Frankby is 
the greatest revolutionary 


since Faraday. He is one of the inspired materialists. Faraday made the 
modern world, and Frankby is making it fit to live in. In ten years’ time, 


even the popular press, if it survives, will admit that. In a century the 
Church will admit it also. Of course the new storage battery was buried and 
its inventor bribed and then bumped off. There’s no power like the pocket, 
and years ago I suggested in my play, The Apple Cart, some such 
suppression of inconvenient inventions by an imaginary organisation called 
Breakages Limited. The suppression of troublesome innovations is not a 
new idea, and it has never been a good one.” 
*k k ok * 

“So you see, my dear Adrian,” said Claughton to Frankby, “Cash will 
always find a way. Threaten men’s pockets, and the most incredible things 
happen.” 

“It still doesn’t increase my respect for the people who have been 
running the world,” said Frankby calmly. “It’s monstrous to think that this 
incomparable gift of clean and silent speed should have been withheld for 
twenty years because a lot of greedy swine owned the oil wells.” 

Claughton smiled blandly. “You always expect commerce to be so much 
better than it can ever be, Adrian,” he said. “Surely you know the good old 
individualist creed by this time: Love thyself first, cherish those things that 
pay thee! Corruption wins far more than honesty, still in thy right hand 
carry subtle bribes to silence critical tongues. Forgive my paraphrase, but 
that really does put the case for big business.” 

“Big business will burst,” growled Frankby. “Nothing can endure for 
long that is morally rotten. Selfishness in power has always made a Hellish 
mess of civilisation.” 


“It isn’t the first time an invention’s been suppressed,” said Claughton 
thoughtfully. “There’s a story about a flexible sort of glass being invented 
when Tiberius was Emperor of Rome; but it’s manufacture was suppressed 
by the Senate because they thought it would upset the metal-working 
business.” 

“It’s like you to delve for a precedent,” said Frankby. 

They were lunching at Claughton’s club in Piccadilly. Outside there was 
little heavy traffic: a few derelict four-wheelers drawn by cart horses, an 
occasional electric brougham, but a constant stream of cyclists. There were 
no motor ’buses nor cars, but scarlet and grey double-decked trackless 
trams swished along under newly-hung cables. The harsh odour of horse- 
dung was not allowed to hang over the roadway, for all traffic streets were 


sluiced with rushing streams of water several times a day from hoses 
handled by scavenger squads. The pavements were thronged with people, 
not hurrying, but walking with very deliberate enjoyment. Although it was 
April, the London sky was clear and blue with a sparkle of sunshine 
irradiating it. 

Claughton glanced out of the window. 

“Things have changed a lot,” he said; “perhaps we don’t realise quite 
how vast the change has been. And yet this time last year Piccadilly was a 
choke-hole of stink, with ’buses panting and spewing filthy fumes all over 
the place, and the whole town soaked in gas. Give me the smell of horses 
any day; it may have a sour tang, but it’s clean. What the devil does it 
matter if the motor companies have gone broke? What they’ve lost the 
bicycle companies have gained. Then think of all the horse ’buses that are 
coming back. There’s one!” He pointed. “They’re getting the old names 
too,” he added. “We saw the Royal Blue this morning 


going to the Bank. In less than a year London’s gone back to where it was 
in 1905 when the first motor ’*buses were running. Though, of course, the 
trackless trams are new.” 

Frankby was thoughtful. 

“You are always interested in details,” he said, “but I am wondering 
where it is going to end. I never thought it would be so infernally quick in 
its action. I never thought that the whole round world would insist on 
having the stuff. But then I never thought of a Papal Bull banning it. My 
God, Dick, why can’t the Pope live in his own century instead of behaving 
as though he was still in the Middle Ages? It reminds me of the War Office, 
and the non-lethal gas that I invented. It was unusual, so they wouldn’t 
have anything to do with it. Here is a perfectly harmless drug, which leaves 
no after-effects and gives man a new pleasure and enables him to live a 
fuller, healthier and more satisfying life, and yet I am pontifically labelled 
as Anti-Christ and goodness knows what, while the Church of England 
sniffs out sexual significance where none existed and talks about unclean 
lusts. One of the principal effects of taking Voe is to make people more 
critically cleanly than they have ever been before in the history of 
humanity. Take that fool preaching in that City joss-house the other day 
with his ‘ “Voe, Voe,” cry the tempters! But I say it should be “Woe, Woe” 


to those who hearken unto them.’ What are you to do with that type of 
mind?” 

“See that it becomes a Voe-addict,” said Claughton, “that’s the answer to 
every question. Take Voe and do likewise.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


OFFICIAL HONOURS 


HEN the big combines discovered, as they did in time, that it was 

possible to make up handsomely on the swings what they were 
losing on the roundabouts, and that Voe-taking had recast personal taste for 
millions of people, they dropped an opposition which had become 
completely futile. The habit of smoking cigarettes had vanished from the 
world. No longer did the acrid fumes of those little paper bonfires stain the 
atmosphere of houses and public buildings. Aromatic cigars became 
popular and the tobacco trade revived, and reorganised itself to meet an 
increased world-demand for good and mild cigars. The confectionery 
industry derived benefits from the changed taste of men and women. The 
consumption of tea and coffee increased, particularly in the finely-blended 
teas of China. The entertainment business had to be content with smaller 
profits, but the film section of it had avoided extinction by redesigning 
cinemas all over Europe and America. 

The new clean swift electric cars filled the roads once more with traffic. 
The creaking and groaning of industrial readjustments died away. There 
was still money to be made in the world. Even under the so-called 
rationalised money system. Big business was so far in accord with the new 
state of affairs that it began to put pressure upon those countries that 
refused to allow their populace to consume Voe, labelling them as 
“backward.” The Italian Government succumbed to financial pressure, and 
the Italians, 


under the benign influence of Voe, reverted to all their pleasant easy-going 
habits, and threw off the spurious efficiency which was as alien to their 
natures as Puritanism. 

It was towards the end of the third year of Voe that Sir Marcus de 
Forrest Smithson (he had become a knight bachelor in the Prime Minister’s 
list of the New Year’s honours) was the principal speaker at a Mansion 
House banquet given in honour of Professor Frankby. 

De Rojaques had been astounded at the complete indifference of 
England to the work that Frankby had done. He had received no 


recognition. After the first storm of abuse had passed, he was ignored. He 
went back to his research work and would have retired permanently from 
all administrative work in connection with Voe if de Rojaques had allowed 
it. 

“It is monstrous,” said de Rojaques to Claughton, “for my Frankby, who 
is the greatest of Englishmen to-day alive, to be passed by unhonoured and 
unnoticed. I am going to get you, Claughton, to pull the strings. I will 
finance anything you suggest. What do you suggest?” 

Claughton was puzzled. 

“Frankby won’t thank anybody for being fussed over,” he said. De 
Rojaques waved that objection aside. 

“The country should do something,” he said. 

Claughton thought, and then said, “I suppose it could be arranged for 
him to have the Freedom of the City. That’s a pretty high honour and is not 
lightly given.” 

“Arrange it,” said de Rojaques. 

“It’s going to be dam’ difficult,” said Claughton. “It’s not anything you 
can buy.” 

De Rojaques expressed surprise. 

“No, seriously, it’s not,” Claughton continued. “It 


might have been clone through the press in the old days, but newspapers 
don’t cut any ice now.” 

But within six months of that conversation there was a banquet at the 
Mansion House with Sir Marcus de Forrest Smithson, who was Lord 
Mayor of London that year, officially billed to do honour to the man whose 
invention he had feared so profoundly and the results of which he had tried 
to suppress. 

It had been most difficult to persuade Frankby to agree to submit to this 
honour. He was ungracious. 

“Surely,” he complained, “you don’t require any more publicity for Voe, 
and I really decline to be a victim.” 

De Rojaques persuaded him at last. 

The Freedom of the City was conferred upon him. 

The banquet followed. 

Sir Marcus de Forrest Smithson made what the newspapers called an 
admirable speech in words that were so well chosen that their association in 


sentences was wholly devoid of sincerity or even meaning. 

Frankby, who had refused to prepare a speech, glanced round the great 
hall. The high table with its white cloth and glittering glasses was 
shadowed by an array of Semitic noses whose expressive curves gave a 
disquieting effect of standardisation to the august gathering. The Lord 
Mayor, looking like some small frightened animal that had suddenly 
acquired the wrong fur, tried to make his Oxford voice carry as well in that 
vast space as it carried in a board room. His robes embarrassed him. The 
presence of Professor Adrian Frankby embarrassed him still more. But 
these became minor embarrassments compared with the agonising and 
exhaustive discomfort which he endured when Professor Frankby rose to 


reply. 


“My Lord Mayor, my lords, ladies and gentlemen,” said Frankby, slowly 
feeling for his words, “I am grateful for the honour that has been conferred 
upon me by the City of London. But I do not bring to this, or to any other 
gathering, the conventional respect for the tradition of saying what one 
does not mean.” He paused and then proceeded: “It will be instructive for 
those of you who do not know already to record something about the war of 
suppression that has been waged upon the invention which, I have been 
kindly told, is the reason for my being made a Freeman of London. I do not 
know whether I am speaking on a privileged occasion, or whether freedom 
of speech remains only in our Law Courts and our Houses of Parliament 
and does not extend to the Mansion House; and I cannot honestly say that I 
care very much whether it does so extend.” 

There was a general uncomfortable shifting of chairs. The Lord Mayor 
retired still further into his robes. It was all so horribly unusual. 

“When my invention of a substance to increase our nasal sensitivity was 
given a practical form and was commercially produced, those in control of 
European tobacco interests, notably Sir Marcus de Forrest Smithson, who 
has just done me the honour of praising me, and those who controlled other 
commercial organisations and who fancied that they were about to be 
subjected to competition, proceeded to dictate a policy to the newspapers 
which compelled those corrupt and trivial organs to suppress all the 
advertising for this new substance, and encouraged them to attack it and to 
lie about its inventor. According to those newspapers, that used to have 


such a great circulation, the individual to whom you have given the 
Freedom of the City 


is a corrupter of youth, a liar, a fool, a drug-addict, and probably Anti- 
Christ. Opinions were divided upon this last suggestion, and as I am not an 
expert in theology, I am unable to say whether the evidence produced was 
convincing. The newspapers of this country, through which I have received 
abuse, which I do not mind, and praise, which I do not want, have been 
published on the assumption that people have no memories. This will be 
proved tomorrow morning when you will find that most newspapers will 
honour me by distorting or suppressing the words I am speaking now. But 
do not think that I have any bitter feelings about the abuse and praise of 
ineffectual and ignorant people, and do not think that I underrate the honour 
that you have shown me. If I had underrated it, I should not have accepted 
it. If I had accepted it without speaking my mind I should have been as 
tactfully insincere as my Lord Mayor whose speech I have greatly enjoyed. 
I should like to think that the manner in which I have returned thanks for 
this will establish a precedent for plain speaking and for less futility in our 
public life. I think that in four or five generations this may be achieved, but 
I do not pretend to be a prophet. My Lord Mayor, my lords, ladies and 
gentlemen, I thank you.” 

There was a dead silence. Nobody knew exactly what to say. For the 
first time in the history of mayoral banquets the guest had actually said 
what he meant. The only person who was unperturbed was the Toast 
Master, who lent over the Lord Mayor’s shoulder, struck the table with his 
gavel and cried aloud: “My Lord Mayor, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
pray silence for the Right Honourable Vincent Cleaving, His Majesty’s 
Minister of Health.” 

The Minister of Health was a professional great man. He 


was earnest, and he possessed the political gift of being able to compress 
into the most plausible space all that it was absolutely unnecessary to say. 
He had the power of investing the ordinary political evasions of his party 
with the infectious glory of deliberate and far-seeing design. Commonplace 
answers to awkward questions occasionally asked by the Opposition when 
his party happened to be in power were treated by him as flaring beacons 


that flood-lit the sagacity and penetration of his leaders. He had never had 
two ideas to rub together in his head since he left Oxford, and the only 
ideas that were subjected to such friction when he embellished that centre 
of learning were the importance of good form and the undesirability of 
knowing too much; no creative thoughts sparked out from such dull 
contacts. He went on a world tour after leaving Oxford, asked questions 
everywhere, and learned through his questions that the people who always 
answered promptly and well off the point were respected and successful, 
and he evolved a technique of asking and answering questions which 
brought him a great deal of respect when he entered the House of 
Commons, and which made the older statesmen, always on the lookout for 
youthful talent but never prepared to employ it, say that he was a young 
man worth watching. So they watched him for twenty years, and then threw 
him a bone. 

He became an adept in asking questions in a rhetorical manner to which 
it was unnecessary to give answers, and his speeches derived much of their 
character from the framework of questions of which they were composed, a 
framework filled in with a glittering but unsubstantial fabric of answers. 

He was a tall man in the middle forties; bland, bald and 


with a complexion which suggested that butter had dried into his skin. He 
spoke with a mechanical eagerness. He had learned the trick of making his 
eyes glitter by opening them very wide and staring hard over the heads of 
his audience. His gestures were muscular; his smile a trifle stern, because 
humour and professional greatness are as incompatible in a confined space 
as a hedgehog and a toy balloon. 

He rose slowly as the Toast Master finished his announcement. The 
company applauded rather hysterically. It was a relief to applaud something 
after the strain of listening to Professor Frankby’s monstrous exhibition of 
bad taste. 

“My Lord Mayor, my lords, ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “I ask 
myself, with all seriousness, what I have done to deserve the honour of this 
invitation to speak on this exceptional occasion. I think we are all agreed, if 
I may go straight to the heart of the subject which has engaged our attention 
to-night, that no detrimental effects, such as were originally anticipated, 
have followed the wide use of — he paused and glanced hurriedly at a slip 
of paper on the table before him and then resumed—“of Professor Franby 


—Professor Frankby’s, wonderful invention.” (Applause.) “But I would 
remind you that that invention was given to the world at a time 
exceptionally favourable. And why, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, I ask 
why the time was so favourable? Our country has, during the last three 
years, become, in the words of our Empire bard’—he sank his voice 
reverently—* ‘a cleaner, greener land.’ And the reason that we venture to 
put forth for this revolution in our health and in our surroundings, is the 
completion of the long-sighted planning upon which His Majesty’s 
ministers have been concentrating their attention.” (Vociferous applause.) 


“Who has had the health of this great people in their care? Who has 
scrutinised every cause contributory to the well-being of those who dwell 
in our great cities, in our market towns and in the little villages of our 
countryside? Who has made plans for the preservation and prolongation of 
healthy lives in all those places? My Lord Mayor, my lords, ladies and 
gentlemen, there is a time when understatement made in the name of 
modesty is as grave an offence as exaggeration made in the name of 
dishonesty. It has been the consistent policy of the Government to make 
plans for the good health of His Majesty’s subjects. Within the last three 
years those plans have fructified. England has changed: it has been changed 
by our intention. Weak governments have been told in the past to govern or 
go. Strong governments have often been tempted to govern too much. A 
national government, like this fifth national government of ours, has 
governed in the background. We have not said much about our plans; but 
we have put them into operation, and we have watched them succeed.” 
(The cogs of his speech-making habits clicked into a familiar position—and 
he knew the time had come to smile, so he gave a snapshot disclosure of 
perfectly adjusted dentures, and proceeded.) “It is not, perhaps, 
inappropriate for me to ask whether we have laboured in vain. What deeper 
truth need we seek than the wisdom of Holy Writ, which tells us, ‘In all 
labour there is profit; but the talk of the lips tendeth only to penury.’ We 
have no need to talk. The fruits of our labour are on every hand apparent in 
the health, the happiness and the riches of contentment enjoyed by the 
people.” 

A little interruption was caused at this point by Professor Frankby 
leaving his place at the high table and hurrying from the room. 


* * * * 


“You shouldn’t have done that, you know, Adrian,” Claughton 
expostulated, as he sat with Frankby in the library of his house at 
Hampstead late that night. 

“There was no need for me to listen to any more of such blatant drivel,” 
Frankby retorted. “There’s going to be an almighty smash, Dick, if the 
country is still going on under such a crew. Those fellows have not got the 
remotest idea of what’s happened to the world. They’ve staved off 
complete technocratic organisation. They’ve bolstered up this insane price- 
system for perhaps another generation.” 

Claughton shook his head. “I think you’re wrong,” he said, “Don’t 
forget the young Voe party in the House is growing.” 

“What’s the use of planting new things in soil that’s chemically 
exhausted?” Frankby demanded. 

“Don’t be so logical, Adrian. The world won’t behave like the apparatus 
in your laboratory, and it’s no good assuming that it will. Taking it by and 
large, it’s a bit of an achievement that they have patched up the old system 
so that it carries on with this complete change-over of the occupation, taste 
and general outlook of seven-eighths of the people.” 

“What I object to,” said Frankby, “is the increasing vocal stupidity of 
these politicians. I suppose, now that nobody pays any attention to 
newspapers, these wordy animals can claim all sorts of things. That fool’s 
sickening complacency to-night. Dash it! Dick, you couldn’t expect me to 
sit it out.” 

Claughton grinned at him. “You are the oddest Freeman of London 
that’s ever happened,” he said, and then roared with laughter. 


“That little Jew rat, the Lord Mayor, didn’t know what to do. Nobody 
did. It must have been the most embarrassing scene that’s ever happened in 
the Mansion House.” 

Frankby pondered, and then said, “It can’t go on, Dick. These 
parliamentary governments are like railways that have nothing but 
collisions, but persist in explaining to everybody that the accidents are all 
worked out according to a perfect time-table. Their way of dealing with any 
difficulty is to appoint a Royal Commission, and then, after the 
Commission has sat for a year or so,, to say that it’s inexpedient to publish 
the findings, or, if they are published, then we’re told that from motives of 


economy the Government is reluctantly compelled to refrain from putting 
the Commission’s recommendations into operation. The whole system is 
just a rotting honeycomb of words. It’s got to be smashed, Dick. It will be 
smashed if it doesn’t smash itself. Look at those people you see 
everywhere; all those young men and women who’ve thrown up this 
money-making commercial nonsense and who’re growing things and 
making things all over the country, and organising barter until the world 
comes to its senses about money. They’re only waiting for someone to 
organise them and then they’ll push all this rubbish down and build 
something decent on the ruins.” 

“The odd thing,” said Claughton, “is that Voe-taking doesn’t seem to 
change the older generation. It just gums them into the saddle more firmly. 
It makes them agree that certain things have got to go, such as smoke and 
fumes and river pollution and slums; but it doesn’t give them any ideas.” 

“T never claimed that Voe could take the place of brains,” said Frankby. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


UNNATURAL SELECTION 


HE 20,000-ton pleasure-cruising liner s.s. Camelot of the Arthurian 

Line was reflected in flawless detail in the blue mirror of a tropical 
sea. She was anchored half a mile out in the crescent-shaped bay opposite 
the port of Sirriago. It was the principal port of the lethargic Central 
American Republic of San Cristobal. It consisted of houses huddled 
together, their adobe walls colour-washed in pink or saffron, with here and 
there a bit of dazzling white which sparkled like sugar-icing. The dusty 
green fronds of tall palms marked the Plaza. The edge of the town, its 
docks and quays and the houses banked up behind the water front, were 
reversed in pastel mimicry in the still water of the bay. Boats were going 
ashore to bring off parties of passengers, for the Camelot was due to sail in 
an hour. A dirty tug paddled noisily across the bay, leaving a wake like an 
ever-enlarging arrow head behind. The smoke from her twin funnels hung 
momentarily in the unruffled air, and then dropped by the weight of its filth 
to the water level, lying in the centre of the wake, a black shaft to the 
arrowhead. The white-painted boats from the liner rolled slightly as the tug 
hustled past them, and one of the officers in charge jumped up and sent 
some curses crashing over the water in competent Spanish. His criticisms 
were not concerned with the disturbance of the sea, but with that pungent 
plume of harsh, stinking smoke that set the boats’ crews coughing. 


“Apaga el humo—hijo de puta!’ said Mr. Deva, who was the fourth 
officer of the Camelot: “Bloody dagos!” he added, “they’ll burn any 
stinking filth they can dig out of their lousy country.” 

It’s not the fun it used to be coming out to these dago States, he thought. 
Places like Sirriago had become absolute nightmares of stench. 

Drifting through the streets of the town there was a soft, heavy smell of 
rotting vegetation, of luxuriant tropic plants choking each other by their 
fierce growth and brought into early decay; a heavy sweetness, sickening, 
sometimes mephitic. 

Mr. Deva left the boats at the red stone quay, and walked up the main 
street of Sirriago to the office of the local agents for the Arthurian Line. 


The morning sunlight seemed to rain flaming spears on the roadway. 
Electric trams painted in white and green, their single decks shaded by 
green awnings, clanged noisily and slowly through the press of mule-drawn 
carts and hand barrows. They were driven by Negroes who were the only 
people in the tropic sunlight who did not look limp and dispirited. Mr. Deva 
was a muscular, well-built young man of twenty-five, but by the time he 
reached the Plaza he was walking slowly and panting with fatigue. 

The Plaza was a large square with a central garden wherein three 
fountains were supposed to play. Sometimes one of them did. Like 
everything else in that easy-going land of San Cristobal, they were half a 
century overdue for repairs. There were many tall palms in the garden, and 
by a shifting network of shadows they produced the illusion of coolness. 
The theatre occupied the centre of the north side of the Plaza, and opposite 
was the facade of the great 


cathedral of San Sebastian d’Ullavello, which for lack of energy had never 
been completed, although its foundations had been blessed by a Papal 
Legate in the spring of the year 1670. Offices interspersed with cafes and 
wine-shops occupied the other sides of the Plaza. The returning passengers 
of the Camelot were distributed among these cafés where they sat in acute 
discomfort in the great heat, assailed on all sides by a rousing chorus of 
odours. An occasional market was held on the edges of the Plaza, and 
souvenirs of its presence rotted in the gutters, with trembling spirals of flies 
humming above each pungent area of decay. 

“What you want to do,” said Mr. Deva earnestly to the frail and sallow 
young clerk in the agents’ office, “is to get these guys over here in San 
Cristobal stocked up with Voe. They’d have a new sort of revolution once 
they got their noses working. It’ll about finish this sort of cruising stunt, I 
should think, if these places don’t get cleaned up.” 

“Voe,” said the clerk, “what all this row’s going on about in the States?” 

“Row!” said Deva, “well, I suppose it has made a row. I'd leave you 
some, sonny, but it wouldn’t be a kindness as you’ve got to live in this 
refuse-dump.” 

The clerk smiled wearily. 

“It’s not such a bad place, once you learn to keep your temper by never 
being in a hurry,” he said; “the only time we find it trying is when you 
disembark an army of complaining tourists. Well, we expect complaints 


now and then, but we don’t expect nothing but complaints, and all on this 
business of the way the place smells. It’s just dam’ silly the way they’ve all 
carried on, Mr. Deva. You look in here for three days, just to give ’em time 
to make the railroad 


trip to the capital and back, and half of ’em cry off the trip after they get 
into the cars at the terminus. Well, I know the Ferro Carril de Sirriago 4 San 
Cristobal is a bit vague about running to time, but I swear the cars don’t 
stink the way your crowd of passengers said they did. If we’d arranged for 
them to spend the day in a soap-boiling works they couldn’t have made 
more fuss, and those that went said they were prepared to rough it for the 
sake of seeing the country a bit, and the ones that didn’t go have come and 
raised Hell three times a day in this office about everything they could 
think of. One way and another, Deva, I’m not sorry to see the Camelot 
sailing.” 

“They have my sympathy,” said Deva. “Well, gong-up here in ten 
minutes, and post the sailing-notice outside again. I don’t suppose anyone’s 
anxious to get left behind, but it’s as well to remind ’em that we are 
sailing.” 

Presently a deep gong sent out throbbing notes across the Plaza from 
above the office door. Out in the bay a patch of air wavered by the funnel of 
the Camelot and the baying of her siren was heard a few seconds later. A 
few people dressed in white began to move towards the quay. 

The last of the passengers to leave the Plaza was a girl who walked by 
herself. Presently she was overtaken by the fourth officer, who left the 
agents’ office with several large blue and buff envelopes tucked under his 
arm. 

“Hope you haven’t found it too bad here, Miss Woodchurch,” he said. 

Anne Woodchurch regarded him a little contemptuously. She was a 
radiant, dark-haired girl, with eyes that were sometimes hazel, sometimes 
green. Usually they were smiling eyes. Her head was small, and there was 
something faintly monkeyish in its poise, an impish tilting of the chin 


and a frank curiosity of gaze, wholly attractive and liable to dissolve the 
discretion of nearly every type of man. She had a sun-browned skin. Her 


body was strong and graceful. Her effect upon the fourth officer was to 
make him babble in a fatuously obvious key. 

“This place is a pig-sty, and you know it as well as I do, 
bluntly. 

She was angry with Sirriago, irritated by Mr. Deva’s presence, and still 
drenched with the discomfort of her train journey to the city of San 
Cristobal, the capital of the Republic, on the shores of Lake Zalado, two 
hundred miles of mixed smells in a hot saloon railway carriage. She was 
tired of the cruise, bored with the passengers, and sickened by odours that 
everywhere danced and writhed in the air, intensified by the scorching 
sunlight of the Spanish Main. Some of the islands had been different. Voe 
had reached the West Indies. 

“Not a bad spot, on the whole,” attempted Mr. Deva, after they had 
walked in silence for several yards. 

Anne made no reply. She wondered why she was impelled to snub not 
only the fourth officer, but at least three other young men who were fellow 
passengers. A year or so ago she would have been in the thick of a 
complicated flirtation with all those good-looking well-groomed men, each 
thankfully accepting his turn for stroking or scratching as she felt inclined. 
There would have been love-making, too, as an enrichment to that 
equivocal dalliance. 

“Terrifically hot, isn’t it?” said Mr. Deva as they came within sight of 
the sea. The white-painted Camelot out in the bay was almost too dazzling 
to look at; underfoot the worn paving-stones were like heated iron plates; 
the air shimmered and pulsated with raging sunlight; but the 
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she said 


fourth officer had to be obvious in Anne’s company. She was particularly 
careful not to get into his boat. 

When she got on board she bathed, took some Voe, and lay in a deck- 
chair under a vast awning listening to the grumble of conversation from the 
other passengers. There was no pleasant exchange of shore-going 
experiences, only an exasperated cataloguing of the innumerable things that 
offended every nose. 

Sirriago still lay before them across the bay, uprising not unbeautifully 
from the blue base of the harbour, a tinted toy city with a background of 
forest-clothed hills. There was a delicacy in the architectural confusions of 


the place that was derived chiefly from the soft colouring of walls and 
roofs. 

Anne felt it could have been enjoyable. 

But beauty in form and colour was not enough. 

Some of the natives were fine-looking. 

Slack Indian stock invigorated by Negro imports. 

Men and women of dark bronze. 

But dirty, combing lice out of their hair, unwashed and impossibly 
careless. 

Even when people were made understanding by Voe so that they cared 
for their bodies, as nearly all her fellow passengers did, good looks and 
wits and well-kept skins could no longer combine to tempt Anne’s 
adventurousness. 

They had to have something more; something which Norton Crew had; 
something possessed by only one other man she knew. She had come on 
this pleasure cruise to get Norton Crew out of her system, for she had 
ended a companionate marriage with him in the autumn. The thought of the 
other man always made her smile. He was so completely a stranger in her 
world, a world that used to be as 


casually promiscuous as a monkey house, but which was changing. 

That little world to which Anne belonged had been as hard and glittering 
as chromium-plated steel. Girls of her type were driven by their 
sophistication into a breathless merry-go-round of bright parties, quick- 
change love affairs, gin-made wit, sobered by early morning exercises to 
keep the figure supple and deliberate under-nourishment to keep the 
stomach flat. In the attic salons of Bloomsbury and in the bowers of 
Hampstead, where spurious rusticity, imported Continental modernist 
fashions, or carefully reconstructed Victorian furnishing and decoration 
provided the setting for intrepid unconventionalists, Anne was always 
finding Norton Crew, the almost unpublished (and practically 
unpublishable) poet. 

Life in that world was a kind of Freudian frolic, and Norton Crew won 
peculiar distinction by affecting a brutally earnest contempt for those who 
took part in it. He wrote verses that were conventional in form, but so 
violently unusual in content that any one of them would have meant a term 
of imprisonment for their author, if any publisher could have been 


persuaded to print them. Like the remarks of Marryat’s immortal Mr. 
Chucks, they began politely, activated by a certain righteous gentility, but 
they soon sank into the English that can only be printed in Paris. His poem, 
“The Chromium Blonde,” expressed his moral and intellectual pose and the 
infelicities of his technique. It was at a secret reading of this poem in “Bip” 
Claughton’s flat that Anne had first met him. “Bip” had read the poem 
aloud, to the discomfort of her rather respectable, middle-aged, tubby little 
solicitor uncle. Anne remembered those halting lines. 


With a cellulosed complexion and a soul as hard as steel 
And a rich contempt for all the things the moral classes feel, 
The inconstant bedside manners of a rabbit or a skunk 

And profound appreciation of the modernistic bunk, 

Your aptitude for epigram enables you to weave 

A gleaming, greasy pattern of the things that you believe, 
The married state, you brightly say, is “only bed and bored, 
“No girl should be contented with a single bedroom lor 
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A description of the minutiae of copulation began at this point, and the 
poem ended in a string of oaths. 

It was Anne who was responsible for the most notable of Crew’s rare 
appearances in print. After they discovered how much they attracted each 
other, and had been living together for some weeks, Anne sent the first 
three verses of one of his poems to an eager patriotic weekly with Fascist 
leanings. She retained the first two words of the title, which were “Far- 
Flung.” 

The verses ran as follows: 


Sipping our whisky-peg amid the scrub 

That crisps the surface of some far-flung waste, 
We give the WHITE MAN’s flavour to our grub 
By stiffened shirt-front and a lack of haste, 
Filling with awe the native serving boys 

By our commanding, Empire-conscious poise. 


Can M.P.’s, verminous with little words, 

Shake or destroy the Empire-builder’s code? 
Can Labour statesmen, heartening their herds, 
Transcend the glory of the men who rode 

With schoolboy phrases on their lips and guns 
To prove to “natives” they were Britain’s sons? 


We know we’re pukka, and our sjamboks crack, 
To prove to natives that our rule is just; 


For we have got what other nations lack, 
Clean limbs and minds in which the only lust 
Is doing decently “the thing that’s done,” 
Playing the game, no matter who has won! 


The remaining verses described intimately the progressive degeneration 
of the public-school spirit under the moral-melting influence of the tropics; 
but “Far-Flung” in its truncated form was taken seriously by the editor of 
True Blue, who published it with a warm tribute to the manly spirit in 
which it was conceived. 

“Just the sort of clean breezy stuff to blow away the red-hot air of 
communism,” he said, and altered the word “schoolboy” to “manly” in the 
fifth line of the second verse. Anne was congratulated by everybody on 
having staged a stupendous leg-pull, but Norton Crew was furious. It was 
the first cloud on their happy unmarried life. 

Presently they both took to Voe, and Anne began to acquire a new 
physical outlook, although she kept the mental habits of her old life. 
Periodically she left her lover to immesh himself in the queer cat’s-cradle 


of bitter and obscene words that he looked upon as rigging that would in 
time securely brace against the wind of literary criticism a towering 
reputation. His earnest disgust with his own world became less of a pose; 
he had convinced himself that the intellectual and artistic hothouse of 
Bloomsbury was worthless, and as he had the chastening capacity for 
feeling things with intensity, he was consumed with a desire to dramatise 
the misery of the world that lay outside. It ruffled him to find that the 
sunlight of the new age was searching out all the dank corners of human 
unhappiness and drying up discontent and soothing restless melancholy. 
The frustration of his creative expression by the changing 


order of the world gave to his love for Anne a sadistic emphasis that at first 
amused and then repelled her. There came into his love-making at last a 
negroid brutality that was so opposed to her code of physical liberties that it 
ended in a frightful row. 

Anne’s strength and anger dismayed the poet. He had never felt anything 
with such intensity before. He was bruised spiritually—and in other ways. 

Some of the furniture was broken in the flat they shared. 

Their domestic partnership was broken for good. 

But before that violent uprooting “Bip’s” uncle, Richard Claughton, had 
intruded incongruously into Anne’s scheme of life, and presently she found 
he had become a part of it. He was always slightly apologetic about 
bothering her, but clearly she attracted him enormously. In order to meet 
her he endured the most uncongenial parties and listened to conversation 
that was a sort of intellectual speedway, with epigrams catherine-wheeling 
so brightly that their spluttering sparks obscured all other light. Anne 
suspected that Claughton seldom grasped the significance of the talk that he 
was privileged to hear. 

“You never seem to have anything to say, except to me,” she 
complained. 

“You see, I’m not well posted with all this super-ultra-modernist stuff,” 
Claughton told her, “and much of it seems to be the pursuit of newness 
merely for its own sake. My niece has been trying to explain this new rustic 
verse to me, but you can go into the bar of any inn in the real country and 
hear people saying ‘Eh, Ee, Ay, Oh, You,’ and sometimes ‘Why?’—only 
here you people call a string of vowel sounds a monosyllabic tapestry.” 

“You’re a born uncle,” Anne had said; “born to take up 


an attitude of superior ignorance about everything you won’t take the 
trouble to understand.” 

“I’m very ignorant,” Claughton agreed cheerfully; “it’s the most 
comfortable condition in the world.” 

“Some people despise that sort of condition,” she returned. 

“Some people are born uncomfortable,” he said. 

She laughed at him always; she insisted on calling him “Uncle Dick,” 
and she discussed her life and affairs with him, displaying the two-edged 
frankness of her abysmally selfish generation. That little twinkling middle- 
aged man would sit and watch her and the apparently innocent, half- 
apologetic remarks he dropped out from time to time had a way of making 
her world of talk and art and design and sexual adventures seem like a 
tarnished harlequinade, in which she, broad-minded collector of theories, 
smote at nothing in particular with a string of highly-polished but horribly 
unappetising sausages. 

She saw more and more of him. He gave her dinners that were 
exceptional. She was introduced to wines that made her understand how 
casually she had ill-treated her palate in the past. Together they saw film 
plays in some of the rebuilt cinemas; she visited him and dined at his house 
in Browning’s Grove. 

When she descended on “Bip” after the final scene with Crew, she found 
Claughton with his niece. In unreticent detail she explained what had 
happened. “Bip” wanted to know what Crew was going to do. 

“He’ll go lousing along quite happily without me,” said Anne. 

Claughton looked at her earnestly; there was an unusual eagerness in his 
eyes too. He said: 


“What are you going to do? That’s more important, as I see it.” 

Anne didn’t know. She might go for a few days tramping in the country. 
London stank anyway. 

“Get right away,” said Claughton, “and let me arrange it for you.” 

“Thanks, I want to be alone for a bit,” said Anne dryly. 

“No you don’t. You want to get among some entirely different people 
for a few weeks,” Claughton insisted. “Try one of the Arthurian Line 
cruises to the West Indies and Central America—there’s one starting this 


week—two months in the tropics while we’re having wet cold weather and 
fogs and things.” 

“IT can’t barge off like that at a moment’s notice,” Anne objected; ‘“‘and 
anyway I expect the cruise is booked up.” 

“IT asked you to let me arrange it,” he said, and added: “/ can arrange 
anything.” 

“All right, Uncle Omnipotence,” she agreed, “though I don’t see why the 
devil you should.” 

“We'll leave it at that,” he said. 


She was still wondering about Claughton, wondering why he attracted 
her, why he and Crew of all men she had known since she had taken Voe 
were the only two who roused to potency all her ardent responsiveness. The 
Camelot was quivering into movement. Soon the coloured houses and the 
red quays blurred into the water, and all that could be seen of Sirriago was a 
pale patch in the deep 


green belt of forest that smoothed the contours of the hills that followed the 
coastline of San Cristobal. 

Three months after the Camelot sailed back to England, the first supplies 
of Voe were disrupting the immense calm of that sun-bit part of Central 
America. The Voe-takers, roused to horror by the traditional habits of their 
land, captured the Government, and began a comprehensive massacre of 
everybody who resisted the sanitary measures they wished to enforce. 
Ultimately the United States was called in to restore order and protect 
foreign interests. In the process of restoring order the potential pride of the 
New World, the titanic (but unfinished) cathedral of San Sebastian 
d’Ullavello at Sirriago, was destroyed by a shell from the light cruiser, 
U.S.S. Andrew Jackson. 

The ruins were left untouched, railed round and preserved as a 
monument to the ultimate triumph of the modernised state in the Republic 
of San Cristobal. A decorous, dramatic and convenient way of arranging a 
memorial. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


“MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE” 


TEWARDS dressed in baggy yellow knee-breeches, white cotton 
S stockings, brass-buckled shoes, and dull red waistcoats, from which 
full white shirt sleeves protruded, waited on the first-class passengers in the 
Tudor dining-saloon of the Camelot. The appearance of that uniform 
marked the return of the liner to temperate waters, for even the directors of 
the Arthurian Line, insistent as they were upon “original” tone in the 
service aboard their pleasure boats, would not condemn hard-working men 
to such a fantastically unsuitable guise in the tropics. But within a few 
days’ reach of England, it was only appropriate that passengers should be 
reminded of their approach to the Old World. And those costumes were 
genuinely old-world, designed under good theatrical authority, to create an 
air of festal tradition, to remind home-comers of the unchanging historic 
jollity of old England at its meat. The directors would have liked the 
stewards to be called “servitors,” so that even when the property uniforms 
were exchanged for white, hot-weather kit the old-world touch would have 
been maintained; but it was a difficult regulation to enforce, so it was 
abandoned. After all, the Tudor saloon was there all the time. 

That saloon, with its arched fireplaces of small red brick, one at each 
end, its linenfold panelling, garnished with antlers and separated from the 
plaster frieze by a gilded and castellated capping, and the frieze itself, 
painted with carefully 


archaic hunting-scenes in the Judaeo-Flemish manner by the sort of art 
students who ultimately get employed by dealer-decorators; that saloon had 
been constructed, so the directors of the Arthurian Line believed, almost 
exclusively from genuine Tudor remains, expertly ravished from a manor 
that had in its sturdy youth provided accommodation at different times for 
one of the expensively legalised amours of Henry VIII, some of the chaste 
indecisions of Queen Elizabeth, and a little of the godly staff-work of the 
Puritan major-generals. That, at least, had been the dealer-decorator’s story 
who had designed this antique interior for the latest addition to the 
Arthurian fleet. That manor-house had given historic flavouring to many 


schemes of decoration. Its bricks, its oak beams, its panelling, its doors, 
stone window-frames and leaded glass were distributed in eleven states of 
the Union and in fifteen “restored” country houses in England. A few yards 
of the genuine linenfold panelling were patched into the skilfully 
“distressed” reproduction of the original pattern that warmed the walls of 
the Camelot’s Tudor saloon, and a few bricks from fireplaces that had 
shared with kingly slippers the heat of snapping logs found a place in the 
miscellany of brick oddments that now sheltered electric radiators. Those 
radiators were disguised as logs, by means of moulded, tinted glass and an 
automatic flicker. 

“Oh God, why can’t we stick to our own century!” thought Anne, as the 
stewards reappeared in their “servitor” uniforms. 

Every achievement of the time to which she, and all the people aboard 
the Camelot, belonged, was shamefacedly minimised. It reminded her of 
endless battles with Claughton. Uncle Dick defended all this make-believe 
stuff; he 


collected old furniture, filled his houses with it, and jeered with the most 
confoundedly comfortable sense of superiority at the modern movement in 
art, in furnishing and in architecture. He had no use for what he called the 
stark-vodka school of building. (“It’s just nudism in wood and metal and 
concrete,” he said.) But even Uncle Dick would not have defended the 
internal equipment of the Camelot. 

Every period except the twentieth century was represented in the 
decoration and furnishing of the passengers’ quarters; and through this 
ornate warren of imitation the undistinguished and undecorative men of the 
twentieth century passed to and fro, from meals to deck sports or dancing 
and finally to their Louis Quinze or Jacobean cabins, and the sleek, 
streamlined women, young and supple, or old, slack and sheathed with 
elastic walls of artificial muscle, accompanied them. They were nearly all 
beautifully and scrupulously clean; most of them were tremendously and 
oppressively hearty and ardently athletic. The Camelot which was their 
pleasure-ground had been the last word in naval architectural design; but 
that last word had been spoken in a pre-Voe world. The crew’s quarters, the 
officers’ cabins and the steel entrails of the liner were not protected from 
the reek of the engines, those spluttering gigantic motors that drank their 
energy from huge tanks of crude oil. Fumes seeped through the lower decks 


and invaded the messrooms and kitchens; the heavy smell of hot paint 
loaded down the air of the engine-room. In steel caverns with sweating 
walls men grumbled, while above them high-pressure gaiety was organised. 

Neither Anne nor any of the other passengers suspected the cargo of 
discontent that the Camelot carried below, and 


yet every news bulletin that was broadcast from Europe and America 
included details of some revolt against old conditions of work, the closing 
down of some industry until its factories could be reconstructed, the steady 
desertion of industrial areas, the overcrowding of agricultural districts. Voe- 
takers though they were, they were all carefully shielded from realities. 
They had taken over with them into their new world of physical habits all 
the confused codes, the vague, fact-funking optimism of a cruelly 
irresponsible civilisation, the pre-Voe civilisation. The disguise of their 
surroundings on board the Camelot was unresented by the majority of the 
passengers, for it was a perfect reflection of the prosperous uneducated 
point of view about the way life should be lived and ordered. 

After dinner on the first evening that the “servitor” uniforms reappeared, 
Anne went into the Early Georgian lounge, where gilded amorini carved 
with a Teutonic grossness, and equipped with the attributes of a potent 
future, lurked in the broken pediments of the doorways and pointed 
trumpets downwards at the leathern wallows that provided seats. Those 
trumpets were loud-speakers, and from them came a stream of radio news 
from the B.B.C., for the Camelot was now out of range of the American 
stations. 

As Anne entered she caught the announcer in midsentence, and sat down 
to listen. 

“... break up of the Communist party is therefore assured. The 
withdrawal of population from the new industrial cities founded by the 
Soviet régime has been in progress for some time, and the U.S.S.R. appears 
to be entering upon a phase of peasant proprietorship, which may be more 
in accord with the Russian national temperament.” 


“That’s good hearing,” said a bald, middle-aged man who sat near Anne. 
“Stop all this Red rot, and the world’ ll soon pull itself together.” 


Anne smiled. She had spent so much of her life among people who liked 
to think that their faith in the Russian experiment was a proof of mental 
clarity that it refreshed her to hear the views of a business-trained mind on 
the religion of communism. The man who had spoken was a marble 
merchant, Sir Nesbit Bootle, whose interests extended to a chain of 
undertaking businesses in London and the provinces. He had come on a 
cruise to recover from a battle that had ended in his lordship of a great 
merger of quarries all over Europe. He had taken some pleasure in 
instructing Anne about modern commercial practice, and it had amused her 
sometimes to attend to his lectures. 

“Business,” Sir Nesbit had told her, “is a harder fight than the fight for 
existence in the jungle, but we fight with clean weapons.” 

“Thirty-nine deaths have occurred,” the radio bulletin continued, 
“among the workers in the new agricultural colony at Dover’s Hill, 
Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire. They had been caused by workers 
eating various types of poisonous fungus, which were gathered by these 
unfortunate town-bred people under the impression that they were 
mushrooms. This is the fifth disaster of this nature, and the Ministry of 
Agriculture is issuing instructions to the control staff of all land-workers’ 
settlements to forbid the picking of mushrooms except under proper 
technical supervision. 

“Churchyards and cemeteries. It is likely that Government support will 
be forthcoming for the Bill that several private members are promoting at 
the instance of various 


municipalities for the abolition of all open burial-grounds in or near cities. 
There is evidence that strong public feeling now exists against the practice 
of burial, and it has been suggested that cremation should be made 
compulsory. The chief opposition to compulsory cremation comes from 
Scotland Yard officials, who stress the impossibility of satisfactory disproof 
by exhumation of any criminal allegations that may be made regarding the 
relatives of any deceased person, and from the bishops who, with the 
exception of the Bishop of Ilchester, advance purely spiritual objections 
concerned with resurrection.” 

Sir Nesbit Bootle exploded into shocked protest. 

“It’s sacrilege!” he exclaimed. He leant over to Anne. “Good God, 
what’s the world coming to!” he continued, dropping his voice. “Taking 


away the comfort, and the duty of looking after the loved ones that have 
gone before.” 

A professional mourning note crept into his voice. 

“Do you know what this means?” he demanded in a grieving whisper: 
“it means the end of one of the most sacred and solemn ceremonies that 
adorns human life. It means no more funerals.” 

“Fine,” said Anne bluntly; “I think the abolition of all that dismal 
nonsense is overdue anyway.” 

Sir Nesbit began a spirited defence of his bread and butter, but Anne cut 
in with: 

“An insane fuss about a worn-out suit of clothes. It’s much better to burn 
it instead of putting it into an insanitary dust-bin.” 

“Dust unto dust——” Sir Nesbit began, when he and Anne and 
everybody in the Early Georgian lounge, and indeed everybody in the ship, 
were jerked on to the deck. 


The unclamped chairs in the lounge took little runs forward and got 
involved with the scrambling passengers. The loud-speakers fell silent. 
ok * *k ok 

From the time Anne picked herself up from the deck of the Early 
Georgian lounge, her head ringing from contact with the leg of a chair, until 
the stewards came in with orders, she listened to a babble of indignant 
complaints. Every artifice of disguise had conspired to drive from the 
minds of the Camelot’s passengers the fact that they were on board a ship, 
so that it was hard for them to realise that finally they were as much at the 
mercy of the tricks and treacheries of the sea as the timber cock-boats of 
Columbus had been. Their imagination was blunted by their surroundings; 
so their reaction to a violent cessation of the Camelot’s swift movement 
through the water was not panic or even alarm, but merely irritation. 
Something had gone wrong; a breakdown in the engine-room or something; 
therefore somebody was being inefficient, and they objected, because they 
had paid for the high order of efficiency that goes with a first-class hotel. 

The orders the stewards brought seemed so absurdly melodramatic. 

“All passengers on deck with life-belts on!” 

What was it? Practice boat-drill? 

“Better wrap up warmly,” the stewards advised. 


Everywhere the passengers were hesitant, resentfully incredulous. The 
purser went from group to group in the saloons and lounges, calmly 
persuasive, supplementing the orders he had issued through the stewards, 
thankfully noting that his expensive flock was angry rather than 


frightened. In his hand he still held the scribbled note that had come from 
the captain, but nobody who observed his easy-going, comfortable air 
would have suspected what that note had told him. Yet the captain had 
written that the Camclot, with her side ripped open by an iceberg below the 
water-line, could only stay afloat for an hour or two—if the bulkheads held. 

He got them up at last, into the very cold Atlantic night. High above the 
deck the wireless crackled and spat its far-ranging S.O.S. Forward, rockets 
sizzled up, jerking their abrupt stars to the zenith. The boat deck was 
flooded with light, and the stewards were provisioning the lifeboats. They 
had finished the job long before all the passengers were on deck, and boat 
after boat swung out and dropped from its davits to bob in the water by the 
white hull of the liner. They were manned quickly and quietly. Even then 
many passengers protested, and would have delayed for the sake of asking 
futile questions, only the officers were discouraging. One by one the boats 
reported full complements, and were ordered away. 

Mr. Deva, a flood-lit figure in oilskins, stood, megaphone in hand, by 
the rail. 

Anne with a lifebelt strapped over a fur coat found herself in No. 8 boat. 
The cold was intense, and she shivered and hated the thought of leaving the 
Camelot. 

“Quartermaster!” Mr. Deva was bellowing down at them. 

A dark shining figure in oilskins standing in the stern of No. 8 boat 
answered: 

“Sir!” 

“Numbers made up?” 

“Two short, sir.” 


{?? 


Mr. Deva did some violent gesticulating to somebody behind him, and 
presently Sir Nesbit Bootle, talking excitedly, was bundled down into the 
boat. 

“Shove off, Quartermaster!” ordered Mr. Deva. 


“It’s absolute nonsense,” shouted Sir Nesbit; “boat drill at this hour of 
the night, because there’s some footling breakdown ie 

“You sit down there, you'll be all right,” the Quartermaster advised; 
“this ain’t boat drill.” 

Mr. Deva was again addressing them: 

“Quartermaster!” 

“Sir!” 

“Keep a course nor’-nor’-west. The Mauretania’s turning south to pick 
us up—you ought to sight her by daylight. Shove off!” Mr. Deva raised his 
megaphone and reported to the bridge: “No. 8 away, sir.” And then: “Now 
then, No. 19—numbers made up?” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Be kind enough to show a little more activity in reporting it, then, Mr. 
Fevrill—don’t hang about there, sir. Shove off!” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Keep a course nor’-nor’-west. Look out for the Mauretania. Shove off! 
No. 19 away, sir.” 

They heard his voice reporting as boat followed boat away from the 
overhanging white wall of the Camelot’s hull. As they rowed away, Anne 
could not believe that such a powerful and complex and lovely piece of 
engineering was dying from a mortal wound. But the brief information, 
given as they were hurried into the boat, was convincing enough. The 
Camelot had duplicated the Titanic disaster, but so far without its tragic 
losses. There were more than 


enough lifeboats, and the disembarking of the passengers had been carried 
out smoothly. 

The breath of the destroying icebergs had chilled the air, and into this 
bitter night they rowed, leaving behind them the warmth and shelter of the 
Camelot, away from the impassive strength of the great vessel, which still 
floated, though now with an unmistakable list. Before them lay the bleak 
hostility of empty waters; behind them those friendly lights, broken into 
shuddering reflections by the sea. 

The band was playing in the ballroom, and its strains reached them. 

It was playing a selection of war-time songs; songs that had been sung in 
a season of hardship and sacrifice and splendid courage. 


“We don’t want to lose you, but we think you ought to go,” drifted 
across to them in ironical valediction. 

The rockets still spurted skywards, but when they had rowed about a 
mile away, the lights of the Camelot suddenly went out. Then they fluttered 
on again, and for a space of a second they saw those lines of light tilting up, 
as the Camelot’s stern rose in the air. A rocket, fired as she plunged her 
bows under, rushed along the surface of the water, a hissing trail of broken 
fire. The lights went out for the last time, and they heard in the distance the 
rending, rumbling roar of everything in the ship fetching away from its 
bolts and crashing down its huge length, a hideous metallic knell. And then 
the sixty lifeboats of the Camelot were alone, a desolate flotilla, clumsily 
propelled for the most part by unskilful rowers, slowly making north-west. 

Already the Mauretania had turned back from her course to 
Southampton and was tearing to their relief. The Bremen, bound for New 
York, had picked up the wireless 


call, and had joined the race for rescue work. The American battle cruiser, 
U.S.S. Thomas Jefferson, was nearer than either of the liners, but her speed 
was not so great and she could not hope to reach the scene of the wreck 
before the Mauretania. 

No. 8 boat slid easily over an oily swell, and Sir Nesbit Bootle was 
painfully and loudly sick. 

“Take a ’and with one of the oars, sir,” suggested the Quartermaster; 
“nothing like real work to cure sea-sickness.” 

Sir Nesbit, murmuring something about “damned insolence” and 
“reporting it to the company,” collapsed in the bottom of the boat. 

“I'd like to take a turn at an oar, Quartermaster,” said Anne; “it'll keep 
me warm anyway, and I can row.” 

“That’s the style, Miss,” said the Quartermaster; “you set an example.” 

And soon Anne was warm. The keen salt smell, the tang of the spray, the 
bracing icy air were marvellously invigorating. She found her thoughts 
dwelling on the delights of cold weather in England; the tramps she had 
done, since Voe had taken her more and more into the open air, the tramps 
on crisp autumn mornings, when a touch of early frost had cleaned the air 
of dusty smells. The days she had snatched from that queer unnatural life 
with Crew. 


She wondered rather why she should label it as unnatural, and why she 
should now be thinking that the sort of life Claughton lived in the country 
was the obvious civilised life to lead. To thousands of people like Anne, 
Voe had brought a new and affectionate appreciation of the moods of the 
English climate. Their desire to live in the country and to stay in it as much 
as possible was not built upon a “man’s place in nature” 


few happy memories of week-ends when sun-bathing was possible; it was 
animated by a new hardiness, which enabled them to take and enjoy what 
the weather chose to bring them. 

The Quartermaster, steering No. 8 boat through the shifting, shiny, black 
hillocks of water, was determined to keep everybody cheerful. A confident, 
rugged lump of a man, he seemed comfortably capable of tackling any 
situation, and he succeeded in making many of the passengers feel that a 
cruise in an open boat in mid-Atlantic on a freezing spring night was as 
safe and ordinary as crossing a river by a ferry. 

“Calm,” he said; “hardly any sea. Just like the night the 7itanic got hers 
from a ruddy iceberg. But the band didn’t play no comic songs when she 
went down. Not likely, with ’arf the passengers going down with ’er, and 
not enough boats to go round. They played ’ymn toons, they did, and them 
as was in the boats sang ’ymns, so’s they shouldn’t ’ear the people in the 
water shouting for ’elp. Gord, that was a mess if you like! ’Undreds and 
-undreds of people in the water with lifebelts on, dying o’ cold and 
screaming, and nobody daring to take ’em into the boats ’cos there wasn’t 
room. So they sang ’ymns and pretended not to ’ear.” 

“Were you there?” asked Anne. 

“No, Miss. Me father was. Seems like hi-reditery, don’t it? first ’1m, then 
me, ’aving their berths mucked up by icebergs. ’E was proud of his berth 
aboard the Titanic. She was a right ship. It ’ud ’ave taken two and more of 
the Camelot to make one of ’er. I seed ’er when I was a nipper in 
Southampton. Father was one of the lucky ones. He was told off to a boat, 
and got picked up by the Carpathia; ’arf 


frozen they was in ’is boat. They didn’t ’ave time to wrap up warm like 
you. Yes, one of the lucky ones, ’e was. He got blown up in a mine-sweeper 
in the end. 1915 that was. Ah, well, it’s a hard life. No more sea for me. 


Not sorry to see the end of the Camelot, no, nor any of us that ’ad to work 
os ee 

He sucked his teeth expressively, and proceeded: 

“Latest thing in ships, she was, but, Lord, she didn’t ’arf whiff. Fair 
choked we was with them stinking fumes. They’d never ’ave got anyone to 
sign on in her again, so it’s as well she’s gone. They’Il ’ave to change ships 
a lot; change these motors, or else we'll get back to steam or wind- 
jammers. ’Tain’t so bad in steam, but you can’t expect men to work in a 
stench that ’ud fair lift the top of your ’ead off, can you now?” 

Anne agreed with him. Sir Nesbit Bootle, who was recovering slightly, 
peevishly enquired how much longer they were going to potter about the 
Atlantic. 

“When is this farce going to finish?” he demanded. 

“You take an oar and warm up, sir,” replied the Quartermaster. Anne 
could not see his face, but she was sure he was grinning. 

“Damn it, man, you seem to forget I’m a passenger!” said Sir Nesbit, 
making infirm attempts to raise himself and sit on the thwarts. 

“When d’you expect the Mauretania will turn up, Quartermaster?” 
asked a young man who sat beside Anne and grappled ineffectually with an 
oar. 

“Won’t be long now, sir,” answered the Quartermaster. 

“Why the hell don’t we return to the Camelot?’ enquired Sir Nesbit, who 
had been helplessly sick and oblivious of everything when the liner sank. 


“°Cos she’s gone to the bottom.” Sir Nesbit gasped; then, with an 
instantaneous grasp of the obvious, he said: 

“My God, we’re shipwrecked!” 

“Right you are, sir.” 

“But—confound it, you can’t sink a modern liner like that. It’s—it’s 
preposterous.” 

With a convulsive effort he managed to sit upright. 

“Boats don’t sink,” he objected weakly. 

The lolloping roll of the boat and the spasmodic jerky rowing were too 
much for him. He collapsed again and groaned, lying helpless in the 
bottom. Anne stopped rowing and gave him some Voe, and presently he 
went to sleep. 


For hours, so it seemed, they slopped and plunged across sliding ranges 
of hills. Now and again they shipped a little water, but generally the hills 
withdrew their smooth sides and created canyons through which No. 8 boat 
passed in safety, borne up at the end of a swift flight between dark walls of 
water and carried to the ridge of a newly-made mountain chain, from which 
they could see over a gradually increasing prospect of white-peaked 
enormous shapes, their range of vision extending as the moon rose. No ice 
was visible. 

The hard work of rowing with a heavy oar that did unaccountable things 
made Anne ravenously hungry. She was unaffectedly eager when the 
Quartermaster, still intent on cheering everybody up, said: 

“Well, ladies and gents, what about a bit of a nightcap?” 

He ordered the steward who was aboard to serve out biscuits and corned 
beef, coarse sandwiches made with the fingers. “Midnight lunch,” the 
Quartermaster called it. What was still better was hot coffee in a battery of 
thermos 


flasks that the steward had thoughtfully prepared and put into the boat. 

“Ah,” said the Quartermaster, swigging hot coffee out of an enamelled 
cup, “this is the life, this is. Open, free-like. Not like being underneath the 
stage of a bloody theatre, in a manner of speaking, in a lot of steel cubby- 
holes full 0’ the smell of hot oil, day and night.” 

Anne laughed. 

“So you’re going to give up going in big boats,” she said. 

“Until they makes ’em fit for men with noses on their faces to live in 
and work in,” said the Quartermaster stoutly. Anne applauded his decision. 
She had just been making one herself. 

She was going to give up living in London. She was going to cut herself 
away from the stuffiness and preciousness of little artistic-cum-intellectual 
cubby-holes, and live in the country. Summer, winter, rain or sun: 

Dick Claughton! 

She brushed Claughton out of her thoughts. He had interrupted them, 
like an impertinent ejaculation. 

This Quartermaster was apparently prepared to make sacrifices to do the 
thing he wanted to do. He wanted to give up the sea. It was an old wish of 
the English sailor, to give up the sea and settle down ashore; inherited 
perhaps from the sea rovers, the Saxons who sailed the seas for loot, but 


always with a longing for the most permanent and satisfying loot of all— 
land. Land to settle on, land to farm; the lordship of good ground. That, at 
least, was what Claughton believed. 

Dick Claughton! 

He had made another landing in her thoughts. Out he 


went! She was arranging her own life, following the example of the factory 
workers who had lost their lethargic tolerance for slums and stuffy towns, 
and had thrown over everything in order to live, and often to starve or die 
of unaccustomed exposure, in clean air. And she, with freedom of choice, 
had clung to all the old rubbish; had immured herself in a flat in 
Bloomsbury, when all the splendour of English country was hers for the 
choosing. 

It seemed impossible to think of living in the country without some 
consideration of the satisfying way Dick Claughton managed to do it; and 
she found herself thinking of him persistently that night. 

She wondered how he would take the news of the Camelot disaster. It 
must have been broadcast, and he may have listened in. It was no good 
trying to drive him out of her mind. Anyway, why should she? What was 
she afraid of? 

How wise it had been of him to insist that she came on this cruise. It had 
shaken her out of all the bright routines of a selfish and tempestuously 
wasteful life. It had given her perspective. She could look down time, and 
see the years littered with a shoddy collection of junk; tastes, passions and 
ideas with the inspiration burnt out of them lay in charred confusion behind 
her. And in front—what promised? She was twenty-six. She was a realist. 
This sudden wrench out of the comfortable grooves of luxury travelling, 
this unusual closeness to the water, this rather bewildering revelation of 
Man’s inevitable defeat by Nature, whether Nature worked against Man or 
through him, had intensified her sense of proportion about her own life, just 
as Voe had intensified her sense of smell. She arrived at a new valuation of 
the girls and youths of her generation, the metallic congeries 


whose sophistication endowed them with an air of cynical depravity. They 
all spoke the same standardised slang, strung on the same thread of 
“advanced” ideas. 


“Come and be modern with me!” had been the refrain of up-to-date 
youth ever since the Great War; but what passed as modern among Anne’s 
friends would have seemed Utopian (and indecently Utopian too) in 1920, 
even as the freedoms of 1920 would have electrified the moral pioneers of 
1910. For nudist clubs were commoner than golf and tennis clubs used to 
be, and companionate marriages were openly celebrated instead of being 
furtive or defiant arrangements. 

Of all the shoddy things in the past eight years, her affair with Crew was 
indisputably the shoddiest. The memory of him still attracted her, although 
the memory of Claughton weakened her recollection of the self-centred 
poet and his febrile iconoclasm. She could not explain why Crew and 
Claughton were now the only two men who exerted attraction for her; she 
could not even analyse the attraction. 

She was unconsciously thinking with her nose, as thousands of men and 
women were thinking now, all over the world. She did not recognise that 
Nature, working through Man’s wits, was testing a new method of sexual 
selection. 

Her musings were interrupted by the Quartermaster ordering one of the 
crew to send up a rocket. As it hissed up and darkened the moonlight with 
its transitory brilliance, the Quartermaster said: 

“That ll fetch her.” 

“Who?” asked several voices. 

“The Mauretania. V’ve just sighted her.” 


All about them, rockets were spluttering upwards from the Camelot’s 
lifeboats. 

Within half an hour they had clambered up from their little tossing boat 
into the gigantic hotel that spread its lights below the four red, black-topped 
funnels. 

They were made much of; fussed over, questioned and comforted; but 
they all felt drunk with sleep. A stewardess took Anne below to a cabin, 
and an officer, checking a list, asked for her name. She gave it, and he said: 

“Oh, there’s a radiogram for you, Miss Woodchurch.” 

An envelope was handed to her. She read the message before she 
undressed. 

“Apologies. Feel responsible. Please let me arrange forgetfulness for 
discomfort of shipwreck. Richard Claughton.” 


“The complete uncle,” she thought, and fell asleep. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


SPRING CHOICE 


PRING had just lit white candles on the three chestnut-trees on the 
S village green of Abbot’s Maulton, and pink ones on the huge tree that 
shaded the upper terrace of Maulton Abbey, when Claughton drove his 
light, silent electric car down from Hampstead to the Cotswolds. It was a 
new car, built of reinforced aluminium, a slender, streamlined shape of 
polished metal that sped like some bright tropical insect along the pink 
concrete road. 

He drove through a land that was changing. Faced with the wholesale 
desertion of industrial areas by their population of workers, governments 
were forced to act in unusual ways. In Europe plans for the redistribution of 
population were made; in England there was, of course, no comprehensive 
plan, and all kinds of individual and eccentric solutions were made to the 
problem of housing and feeding people who refused to endure factory life 
any longer. Sporadic attempts at coercion were also made, but they died 
away in the face of a movement too widespread to be influenced by local 
checks. In the United States savage experiments were tried to stop the 
exodus of population from the industrial towns; federal troops were used, 
and thousands of people were slaughtered with machine-guns. Civil war 
overshadowed the whole of the nordi American continent for a time, but 
the shadow passed, and the trouble was confined at last to queer racial 
outbreaks of violence. 


There were many disasters and miseries in the camps of the new land 
settlers. The new habits that Voe-taking had caused millions of people to 
form could not give them the physique and the powers of resistance needed 
for a life of exposure in a climate as variable as England’s. Voe could and 
did implant the desire to live in the open; but it could not produce the state 
of bodily fitness that guaranteed the safe fulfilment of that desire; 
consequently there were thousands of deaths from pneumonia. The unfit 
were being eliminated, for those who could not endure the fatigue and 
physical strain of work on tile land slunk back to unemployment in the 
towns. The death-rate from suicide mounted to unheard-of figures, and 


when facts about these unfortunates were co-ordinated, it was disclosed 
that ninety-six per cent of the suicide cases were unsuccessful land settlers. 

Those who remained in towns clamoured for improvements, sometimes 
with violence. Enormous clearances were made of bad and congested 
building, and all over the country new factories for the accommodation of 
reorganised industry were being planned, designed to coax workers back 
under the easiest and most comfortable and healthy conditions. For once 
the people ruled in England, firmly, though they were collectively 
inarticulate. Their rule was accomplished by a unanimous refusal to do 
work of any description unless it was made fit for them to do, and its 
conditions conformed to their new habits. 

Claughton drove through towns that were being tidied up, with open 
spaces cleared in their hearts for the sowing of grass and the planting of 
trees. Here and there the camps of the land-workers were forming the 
nucleus of fresh villages. Derelict garages and petrol stations defaced the 


roadside, and in some places hoardings with two-year-old posters hanging 
in tatters from them were still standing. 

The wheep! wheep! of the wind over the wind-screen was the only 
sound that came to him as he climbed out of the valleys of the Cotswold 
country. The trees seemed greener than he had ever known them to be in 
spring before. The wind was burdened with such assorted riches of perfume 
that his capacity for identifying them was swamped. The sky had a hard 
sparkle, and across it some flocculent streamers of cloud languidly floated. 
There had never, he thought, been a spring like this before; at least, not in 
his lifetime. Perhaps in the early nineteenth century, before the industrial 
smoke-cloud had thickened overhead, the English spring had been marked 
by such limpid colours every year. Perhaps this spring had a special 
significance for him because of Anne, and particularly because she had 
promised to stay at Maulton Abbey, at least for a time. 

He turned the car out of the main road, and drove down a little high- 
hedged lane, roughly metalled. Presently it became a green track, bordered 
with wild flowers. He stopped the car, and gathered bunches of low- 
growing snowy woodruff. It was his habit to dry it and put it into little bags. 
These bags were housed in wardrobes and in the drawers of chests, and 
they exuded a scent of new-mown hay. As he picked the little white flowers 


he thought of Anne. He thought of the wonderful fragrance of her skin; that 
too had something of the sweetness of freshly-mown hay. 

In common with most Voe-taking men and women, Claughton had now 
developed an acute memory for smells. He could recall any odour or 
combination of odours with the same facility with which visual images are 
created 


from stored impressions of shapes and colours, or sounds re-ordered to 
revive some harmony of speech or music. The scent of Anne’s skin was 
more haunting than the picture of her smiling eyes beneath the black bars 
of her eyebrows. 

Soon he would have the chance of seeing her in the surroundings he 
knew and loved, away from the diligent polygamists of Bloomsbury and 
the pinchbeck intellectuals. He had met her when the Mauretania arrived at 
Southampton with two-thirds of the Camelot’s refugees, and he had taken 
her by road to London to his niece’s flat. 

“What are you going to do?” he had asked. 

“Live in the country,” she said; “I’m not going to stay and frowst in 
London.” 

“Why not stay at Maulton Abbey?” he invited. “I'll get ‘Bip’ to come 
down too and make you comfortable,” he added. 

She said she didn’t want a chaperone. 

“Will you come anyway?” he pressed. 

She thought, then said: “Yes, I?ll come. But let me get there in my own 
way and in my own time. I want to amble about the country for a bit and 
think—Ill walk down.” 

That decision was typical of the new-found delight in objective exercise 
that had drawn men and women away from organised games and had sent 
them wandering up and down the lanes and highways of England, walking, 
camping and enjoying the cleaner air of the new smokeless age. Five years 
ago girls of Anne’s type would have been appalled at the prospect of lonely 
hard tramping over the country. 

Claughton had hesitated for a moment, then he said: 


“T might as well say it now: why not make it a permanent stay?” 


She shook her head, and replied: “I’m not naturally permanent.” As she 
spoke she enjoyed a flash of lucid self-knowledge. She knew why she had 
persisted in calling Claughton “Uncle Dick” and in thinking of him always 
upon an avuncular plane. It was a brake upon her inclination to surrender to 
his attraction, and to have her identity stirred in with his. She didn’t know 
whether she was prepared to risk another of those mixtures of affectionate 
aggression, patience, boredom, sympathy and irritation which, in her 
experience, had been the ingredients of a prolonged love affair. 

He looked so oddly pathetic at her refusal that she hastily threw him 
some crumbs. 

“T’ll come,” she said; “only don’t let’s tie ourselves up with ‘till death us 
do part’ and all that.” 

“T see,” said Claughton; “if anything’s tied at all it’s got to be a slip- 
knot.” 

She had started off on her tramp the next day. A friend of “Bip’s” who 
was flying north gave her a lift to Aylesbury, where she wanted to start her 
walk into the west country. Claughton had driven them to Hendon and had 
seen them off. They used one of the new silent aeroplanes that could fly as 
slowly as twenty miles an hour if desired, machines that could take off and 
land without any of the roaring fuss of the old petrol-driven aircraft. 
Claughton watched the little, light monoplane as it purred softly across the 
aerodrome and hopped over the fence and then circled up into the pale 
early morning mist. 

That was a week ago. “Don’t expect me for at least ten days,” Anne had 
said. 


As he packed the masses of woodruff into a box and put it in the back of 
the car he wondered whether she would come at all. 

He reached his house in the early afternoon, and had a late lunch served 
under the great chestnut-tree. In the woods below the village he could see 
the snake-like arms of a dead oak tree protruding from a wig of ivy. 

“T must have that down,” he thought; and all the cares and interests of 
his estate closed down on him. Anne was left outside. 

After lunch he walked along the terrace to a little sunk garden that lay 
on the south side of the house. There was a pool lined with blue tiles in the 
centre. Inside a long greenhouse on the southern wall of the house a vine 
basked. 


The little sunk garden was hot in the afternoon sun, although the pool 
was faintly rippled by the breeze from the south-west. That breeze bent the 
tree-tops in the wooded valley that stretched from the foot of the village. 
Spiky pinnacles of rosemary, pale purple against the grey Cotswold stone 
that paved the garden, perfumed the air. 

A wing of the woods came up the hill-side and lined the paddock that 
lay beyond the sunk garden. Buried in those woods was the site of a Roman 
house that he had excavated. A track that had been a Roman road ran 
through the woods, linking up distant Caerleon in South Wales with what 
had once been a well-planned Romano-British city, but was now a 
nameless mound. He strolled down the path into the woods, which were 
very still and saturated in the rich scents of damp earth and bark and 
budding green things. 

He loved this place deeply. He belonged to it as much as it belonged to 
him. How absurd it was for him to go on working in London continuously. 
He almost decided to 


give up his Hampstead house and settle down here for good. (Anne did not 
come into that particular picture. Perhaps the woodland smells had 
overpowered the memory of her fragrance.) He would do what work de 
Rojaques needed; but he would spend his real life here in the Cotswolds. 
Farming, fruit-growing, gardening; riding over quiet roads into the hidden, 
unsuspected valleys of that diverse countryside. When he was in London he 
would see plays, and he could drive over to Stratford to the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre. There would be summer days of sun-bathing on the 
terraces of the garden; long walks over crackling frosty roads in the winter; 
all the odd, queer little-known books he wanted to collect and read; all the 
lore of the countryside he wanted to study; there would be occasional 
house-parties, but chiefly a full, leisurely enjoyment of the peace of the 
land. 

He smoked a long Cuban cigar after dinner in the library and 
contemplated that bland, unhurried future. The applewood fire puffed an 
occasional gout of sweet smoke into the room. He browsed happily about 
the book-shelves that lined the room from floor to ceiling. 

“A lot of these books will have to be rewritten,’ he thought as he 
glanced at the titles of some works on psychology. “I wonder how Nordau 
sounds to-day. Adrian regards him as a genuine antique, I believe.” 


He took down the dull yellow volume that had caught his attention. It 
was Degeneration, and he opened the book and turned over the pages. It 
was years since he had read it. He remembered the ponderous foot-notes; 
the copious quotations that spread through every page. He remembered, 
too, a critical examination of the significance of the sense of smell. 
Presently he found that particular chapter. 


“The predominance of the sense of smell and its connection with the 
sexual life is very striking among many degenerates,” he read. There was a 
quotation from Alfred Binet’s Le Feétichisme dans l’Amour which stated 
that “it is the odours of the human body which are the causes responsible 
for a certain number of marriages contracted by clever men with female 
subordinates belonging to their households. For certain men, the most 
essential thing in a woman is not beauty, mind, or elevation of character; it 
is her smell.” 

Nordau was insistent on the atavistic tendency that a highly developed 
sense of smell represented: to think in terms of smell was to return to a 
remote pre-human mode of cerebration. 

“This,” said Claughton, “is a question of relativity— sometimes when 
we return to a previous condition of life we are really progressing. Progress 
should mean the selection of what is best, not a blind advance in which 
everything that has ever been used or thought of is abandoned. When the 
Saxons were smashing up Roman Britain, it would have been progress for 
the country to have gone back to Romanised order instead of going forward 
to barbarism. If we are going back to Paleolithic conditions of olfactory 
perception, as Nordau calls it, that doesn’t mean we are going to turn into 
hairy, bloodthirsty savages. It means we’re going to get back something 
that we’ve almost lost in the process of getting civilised.” 

That seemed conclusive; but he was uncomfortable. 

That damnable sentence about the weakness of certain men for a 
characteristic smell made him suspicious of his memory of Anne. Certainly 
it was the scent of her skin that he remembered more than anything else. 


He could see her face, of course; but it was a photographic vision, not to 
be compared with his lively memory of her sweet exciting fragrance. 


On the third day of her journey to Abbot’s Maulton Anne found herself 
in the borderland of gentle slopes and scattered woods that introduces the 
traveller to the west country. There is an intermingling of brick and stone 
architecture. The little market-towns with their broad main streets are partly 
roofed with the warm grey stone Cotswold tiles; but the bigger houses are 
red-bricked and red-tiled Georgian structures with bright sash-windows and 
the polite classical doorways of the eighteenth century. The villages are 
tucked away in smooth hollows; unknown and unsought by the week-ender 
because of their distance from railways and because the narrow, mired 
approaches discourage any vehicle that moves under its own power. 

Anne came upon such a village late in the afternoon. She saw it first 
from the footpath she was following. A few thin columns of blue wood- 
smoke ascended from the cottage chimneys—a sight she had not seen for 
some years. The spire of the church was surmounted by a gilded weather- 
cock which shone ruddily. The church was set a little apart from the village, 
and a lime avenue connected it with the green. 

Anne left the footpath and turned aside to explore this village. She saw 
from the post-office that it was called Wenvoe Parva. There was an inn 
facing the green. The front of the inn was mottled with the shadows of a 
three-hundred-year-old 


oak that grew on the green and intercepted the light from the west. The inn 
itself was as old as the tree. The harmony of its gables; the staunch, 
weather-beaten beams that locked walls and floors into structural unity; the 
thickly coated whitewash on the brickwork, and the shining small-paned 
windows, created an effect that delighted Anne strangely, for she usually 
despised such “period” stuff. She was mildly surprised at the pleasure she 
felt. 

“Hope I’m not going old-world and arty-crafty,” she said to herself. She 
knew and loathed the “craft” colonies that were dotted about the country, 
where any crudity of furniture, fabric or utensil was excused by the term 
“handmade.” A verse from John Betjeman’s cruel poem on “The Garden 
City” flitted into her mind: 


Hand-woven be my wefts, hand-made 
My pottery for pottage, 

And hoe and mattock, aye, and spade, 
Hang up about my cottage. 


Was this place some precious settlement of artists steeped in antiquarian 
sentiment? It looked as if it was lived in and used; its appearance suggested 
in some indefinable way that it had been existing for the comfort of the 
country people for generations; there was nothing artificial about its 
neatness and order. None of the palpable faking that had made the interior 
of the Camelot so repellent. 

Now the architecture of steel and concrete which Anne praised 
(although she had lived with Crew on the third floor of a mid-eighteenth- 
century house), and the decoration of cellulose and chromium, with which 
she had surrounded her indoor life, was as impersonal and as efficient 


as an aeroplane or a drainage system; but this inn was an intensely personal 
piece of architecture. It was called “The Quiet Woman,” and its sign 
depicted a woman’s face with a bandage covering the mouth. 

Anne accepted the invitation of the open door and stepped straight into a 
low-roofed parlour with white-washed beams in the ceiling. There was a 
big stone fireplace at one end and a bar at the other. A wood fire crackled 
and puffed on the hearth. Anne took off her rucksack and sat down on a 
bench by the fire. The doorway framed a picture of the green. Geese 
marched in a stiff procession across that picture. She tried to count them, 
and was thus engaged when the landlord came into the bar and said: “What 
can I do for you, Miss?” 

“Tea,” said Anne, “and I should like to sleep here tonight; can I?” 

“Ar,” said the landlord, rubbing his chin; “we don’t have many visitors, 
but you might if you’ve a mind to.” 

A rosy-cheeked girl brought the tea presently, and then Anne was shown 
a bedroom overlooking the green, a small room in which the bed seemed to 
overflow. She found a bathroom, and then changed from her shorts and 
woollen shirt into a brief grey flannel skirt and an ageing jumper. She felt 
pleasantly tired, for she had walked nearly twenty-three miles since her 
seven o’clock breakfast, so she took a little Voe and lay on her bed. 


In a few minutes she was drowsing. 

The leafy smell of the oak on the green floated in through the window. 

When she awoke she heard a voice on the green. It was a man’s voice, 
clear and emphatic. 

“T was in at the very beginning of it,” the voice said, as 


though it was addressing a public meeting. “I was ordered to find out what 
I could about the stuff. Would you like to hear about it again?” 

There was a rumble of grunts from the unseen audience, presumably 
accepting the speaker’s invitation, for he said: “Right. You see I was a 
reporter on a big London paper, the Daily Leader—you may have heard of 
it, though it isn’t published now—and the Managing Editor sent for me and 
said: “Brinder, get a story out of this Frankby man eae 

Anne knew that there was a group of people on the green; land-workers 
and labourers probably. There was a flavour of the earth about them. That 
she recognised instantly, although she was still lying down and could see 
nothing through the window except the young leaves of the oak-tree lit 
from below by the lamps of the inn. Any pre-Voe collection of peasants 
would have smelt strongly of sour sweat, dirty clothes and stale beer; and if 
they had been French peasants their unwashed bodies would have reeked 
like carrion; but these people were in clean clothes and they had bathed 
after their day’s work was over. To Anne their presence was indicated by a 
mixture of faint scents: sun-warmed skin, earth, carbolic soap, very fragrant 
tobacco, chives, a sharp tang of horse-dung, apples and newly sawn timber. 
She deduced from this last the village cabinetmaker or joiner. There was 
something else too, very remote, elusive, but suggestive of Claughton. The 
whiff of dung reminded her that Claughton rode. She would like to see him 
on a horse. He refused to ride in London. 

“Can’t ride among all the Jerusalem jockeys in the Row,” he always 
said. 

In some things he was positively pre-Voe. 


Now what exactly was it that had set her thinking of him? 
There was somebody out there who was, so far as she was concerned, 
distinctive. 


She sat up and looked out of the window. It was quite dark, but the lights 
from the inn illuminated a little crowd of people sitting on benches and 
chairs under the oak, while a tall, loose-limbed young man in ragged 
tweeds and an open-necked shirt spoke to them. She listened attentively. He 
was telling them about his meeting with Dick’s great friend, Professor 
Frankby, before Voe had come into use. 

He related to his silent audience the history of the newspaper war on 
Voe. He turned inside out the respectable and dignified coat worn by 
individualistic commerce and showed them the filthy rags of its lining. He 
illumined his relation with little anecdotes about the great men who had 
ordered and directed that vanishing world. He treated them to a brisk 
account of the dramatic end of Lord Leasowe. He told these stolid men of 
the land the things that Fleet Street had known but had never published; 
and when his tale was done, the landlord of the inn said: 

“Ar; they were a queer lot.” 

Heads nodded agreement. The corruption, the stupidity, the mischievous 
vanity and passionate self-seeking of the old order was thus disposed of, 
and the landlord handed the story-teller a tankard of cider. 

“That’s *istory, that was,” said a little man with a round red face, 
nodding over his china mug at the story-teller; “inside ’istory, you might 
call it. Shows what a lot they were, too. But give us another, Mr. Brinder.” 

‘“° Rar, ’ear,” came from the crowd. 

Brinder drank his cider and nodded. 


“All right,” he agreed; “but this is only a yarn, you know, this one—it 
isn’t true.” 

And he began to tell them a tale. He told it in the simplest language, 
hardly ever using a word of more than two syllables. It seemed oddly 
familiar to Anne. Then suddenly she recognised it. He was relating in his 
own words H. G. Wells’ story, The Purple Pileus, the tale of a little hen- 
pecked shopkeeper who was so depressed by his wife’s bullying that he 
tried to commit suicide by eating what he thought was a poisonous fungus, 
but which turned out to be a stimulant so charged with brave power that he 
returned home and changed his life and his wife’s character with some 
timely violence. It was a jovial theme, invented by a prince of story-tellers, 
and it was particularly appropriate for this audience, for every week there 
were cases of ignorant townsmen in the land-workers’ settlements 


gathering and eating strange things to supplement their often meagre 
rations. The real countrymen in the audience roared with appreciative 
laughter. Brinder had given a topical twist to the tale and had put it in a 
post-Voe setting. Anne wondered whether he was going to acknowledge the 
author. He did. 

She was fascinated by the spectacle of an ex-journalist turned story- 
teller in a village. The man himself was more than interesting. 

To the quality that Claughton possessed he added youth. She liked the 
voice in which his tales were told. 

The village story-teller. Disinterring the scandals of the past that 
couldn’t be told in print; re-vamping the stories of great writers, recasting 
them to suit a rustic audience. She liked that touch of ruggedness about 
him. She liked the careless shambling strides he took when presently he 


entered the inn. But these were superficial things. Her deeper interest was 
awakened by the inexplicable attraction that Brinder, in common with 
Claughton and Crewe, possessed for her. 

She sat by the window for some time, pondering, half conscious that 
Claughton was becoming indistinct and shadowy in her thoughts and half 
regretful that he should be fading out of her life. A few years ago this 
coming and going of men would have left her unperturbed; but now the 
choosing of a lover was not to be taken lightly. 

She had only seen this man for half an hour. 

At length she discovered that she was very hungry, and went down to 
the bar parlour. She learned from the landlord’s daughter, who served her 
meal in a little room adjoining the bar, that Mr. Brinder, the story-teller, was 
staying at the inn. 

“He’s been here all winter, Miss,” said the girl. “Yes, Mr. Brinder tells 
wonderful stories—but perhaps you’ve heard? Better than the wireless, we 
think. All about real people sometimes—statesmen and lords. He brings us 
a lot of custom. People come from all round to hear him; and now and 
again they take up a bit of a collection to help him out. He does a lot in the 
garden for us in the daytime. A nice gentleman.” 

ok ES ok *k 

“An’ where’ll you be off to to-day, Miss?” asked the landlord of “The 

Quiet Woman” after Anne had finished her breakfast the next morning. 


“IT was thinking of staying here for a time,” said Anne. She felt obliged 
to explain that it was the most peaceful and beautiful place she had ever 
known. 


“Ar,” said the landlord, “so I’ve heard say. We’ll be glad to have you as 
long as you care to stay, Miss.” 

It was three days before Anne saw Brinder alone and spoke to him. 

It was a fortnight after he had seen her off at Hendon that Claughton had 
a telephone call from her. 

“Hullo, Anne,” he said; “have you been hung up somewhere?” 

“Yes,” said Anne. “Look, Uncle Dick—Dick, I mean —I’ve changed my 
mind. Please don’t think I’m an awful pig, but I’m not coming after all.” 

“Oh,” said Claughton rather blankly. He was surprised to find his 
feelings were compounded of disappointment and relief. 

“It?s no good, Dick—we should have got in each other’s way. It 
wouldn’t have worked.” 

She really believed that. There was a prim orderliness about Claughton 
that made her laugh; but she felt it could not have been disposed of finally 
with laughter. He was middle-aged; too comfortably set in his ways to 
tolerate the discursive adventurousness of her mind; and she wanted more 
than a body companion. But she hated hurting him, and she had never 
minded hurting Crew or any other man. Perhaps the best way to leave his 
pride unbruised was to assume a hardness that she did not feel and dismiss 
him in the heartless argot of a bright young promiscuous thing. 

“Where are you?” he asked. 

“Oh, miles from you.” 

“Then you’ ve been laughing at me, really?” 

“Oh, of course.” (“Swine!” she said to herself.) 

“Oh, well, my dear Anne, you must please yourself.” 

“Always the perfect little uncle. I’m afraid that’s the 


trouble,” she babbled on. “I can’t un-uncle you, and it would sound like 
incest or rape or something if I did come and stay.” 

“Well, I suppose this correspondence must now cease. But tell me if 
you’re going to change your mind.” 


She detected a note of anxiety in his voice, and it relieved her a little. 
She reassured him: 

“T shan’t sue you for restoration of convivial nights or anything—not 
that we’ve had any; but you know what I mean.” 

“I wonder if I do,” he said. “I think you’re more serious than you’re 
pretending to be, Anne. But it isn’t about me, that’s all.” 

“You’re a penetrating old uncle, aren’t you?” 

“’m afraid I think rather obviously sometimes,” he apologised; 


“anyway, be happy.” 
“Good-bye,” said Anne abruptly, and hung up the receiver. 
ok *k ok *k 


Claughton sat under the chestnut-tree on the lawn after that telephone 
conversation and watched the twilight deepen. Presently he walked over to 
the greenhouse and took down from a shelf a shallow box. It was full of the 
woodruff he had gathered, now dry and ready to be put into the little bags. 

He threw it all away, and returned to his seat under the great chestnut. 

The south-west wind came freshly up the valley, carrying the smells of 
the evening. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


RETREAT 


HAT same south-west wind, its force broken by nearly a hundred miles 
T of English trees and hill-tops, reached Frankby and de Rojaques as 
they sat on the balcony of Frankby’s new house on Richmond Hill 
overlooking Petersham Park. The trees thinned towards the top of the hill; 
the flat-topped cedars by the park gates gave to the foreground of the view 
an oriental look. A tall, red-bricked tower with a pyramidal top surmounted 
by a figure, faintly suggestive of the war-famous tower and Virgin of 
Albert, rose from the woods beyond the park border. They could see the 
narrow Kingston road turning sharply, penned in by the high brick walls of 
the old Georgian houses of Petersham village. Line after line of trees 
marched away into the distance, until they were lost in the band of 
luminous mist that welded the evening sky to the horizon. 

The serenity of the evening affected de Rojaques. He had been arguing 
with Frankby, seeking to persuade him to alter a decision. 

Frankby was resolute. He had decided to retire completely. For some 
time his connection with the administration of the Voe manufacturing and 
distributing organisation had been casual; he was called in when major 
decisions on policy were to be taken and when de Rojaques wanted the 
benefit of his judgment; but now he had insisted upon a complete severance 
with Voe. 

Frankby had been granted the rare privilege of living 


in a Royal Park. An old house had for a couple of centuries looked across 
the Thames Valley from Richmond Hill above Petersham Woods, and this 
house had been rebuilt and equipped with a magnificently planned 
laboratory. It had been a gift of the nation after some spirited wire-pulling 
by Claughton acting on instructions from de Rojaques, and it was to be 
enjoyed by Frankby for his lifetime, and thereafter it was to be one of the 
national research stations for biochemistry. 

Frankby had made a stupendous fortune from Voe. Its extent would have 
embarrassed him if he had not handed its administration over to Claughton, 
with instructions that the whole of it was to be devoted to the endowment 


and protection of research work. Claughton was disconcerted by this 
casually impersonal attitude to the power and glory of wealth. 

“You ought to get a title out of it, Adrian,” he had protested. 

“We’re not in the Middle Ages, Dick,” Frankby had replied. 

“IT know,” said Claughton; “that’s why its possible to arrange for a title. 
It doesn’t depend on the personal whim of a monarch these days. It depends 
on the credit or cash that a Prime Minister can collect from ennobling 
people who have either done a service to the community, or have done the 
community. I think, perhaps, Adrian that you come into the former class; 
correct me if you have other views.” 

Frankby had answered: “I gave up playing with toys years ago, Dick.” 

“Ah!” said Claughton, “you’re exceptional; most men like dressing up 
and make-believe until they die. Most of 


us still like what men used to like: plenty of gilt and damn the quality of the 
gingerbread underneath! But all the old superstitions have got new names 
now, Adrian. Instead of lugging holy objects, saints’ relics and what-not, 
about with them, people take a little bottle of aspirin and a whole cargo of 
faith about its effectiveness wherever they go. At least they did. That’s 
another thing Voe’s knocked on the head —the domestic drug and patent- 
medicine business. Of course, people don’t feel ill now, or hardly ever.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk as if Voe was a patent cure-all medicine 
itself,’ Frankby objected. “It isn’t directly responsible for reducing the 
spread and virulence of minor ailments. As a matter of fact since Voe has 
been used extensively, more people have died of complications and serious 
illness following minor ailments than ever. Look at the increase in 
pneumonia.” 

“It’s weeded people out, but those that are left feel much healthier than 
they ever did before,” said Claughton. “Don’t let’s have so much of this 
broad-minded obstruction, Adrian. You have made the world, and England 
particularly, a healthier place. Putting it bluntly, Voe has persuaded the 
weaklings to get themselves killed off by the climate. That’s what it 
amounts to. Those that are left have learnt how to enjoy any sort of English 
weather. Most people used to hibernate in winter, come to think of it— fug, 
fug, fug, in poverty, riches and dirt, if I can twist Hood in such a savage 
way. Well, they don’t now. They don’t find comfort in a close stuffy 


atmosphere. They don’t overload themselves with clothes like they used to. 
Voe’s done all this, my dear Adrian—why deny it?” 

Frankby answered him slowly: 

“Voe has simply made an increasing number of people 


more sensitive to the discomfort of unhealthy conditions of life, so they’ve 
changed over to healthy conditions. Everybody with any pretensions to 
education has known for half a century that most of the throat and nose 
complaints that make an English autumn, winter and spring a physical 
penance for most people, would be resisted if people were living in more 
natural conditions, living in unpolluted air, and getting adequate benefits 
from natural ultra-violet radiation. People who knew this simply went on 
living in stuffy rooms and in cities that were shielded by a layer of smoke 
from beneficial sunlight or skyshine, and they didn’t bother to do anything 
to put it right until their noses made them. I suffered every time I went into 
a town, you know; I have done for years, because I’ve been one properly 
sensitive person among millions of insensitive people. I could never have 
come to live as close as this to London two years ago. The diminishing of 
the smoke cloud in England must have an incalculable effect upon the 
health of everybody.” 

Claughton smiled, and said: 

“D’you remember that up to a short time ago local boroughs and 
councils used to send their dust-carts and water-carts through the streets 
with ‘Burn your rubbish and reduce your rates’ stuck on them? Reduce 
your sunlight, too, they should have said. What was saved in stoking the 
public incinerators, which could have had smoke-consumers fitted to them, 
was lost by encouraging every householder to pour fumes and stink into the 
sky. Thank the Lord smoke pollution’s so unpopular now that it’s 
dangerous to produce a lot of smoke anywhere. But nobody was interested 
in clean air before Voe arrived; nobody was really interested in health. It 
didn’t pay! Ill-health 


did. It paid the patent medicine mongers, the exorbitant private nursing 
homes, and, of course, doctors. It’s no good saying that Voe hasn’t altered 
all this, Adrian: it has. If a non-Voe-taker doesn’t get such a bad attack of 
*flu now or so many colds, it’s because Voe-takers have made England a 


healthier place to live in. Seriously, now, don’t you think Viscount Frankby 
of Voe would sound well?” “I’ve given up playing with toys,” Frankby 
repeated; then he added: “I want to get on with my work—it’s been 
interrupted too long.” 

And that, too, had been his argument with de Rojaques. 

The Frenchman had flown over from Paris in the chill spring morning. 
He had lunched at Gallotti’s in one of the gallery alcoves that overlooked 
the restaurant. He had lunched with the Right Honourable Vincent 
Cleaving, His Majesty’s Minister of Health. 

De Rojaques noted the changes that had taken place since he had visited 
Gallotti’s six months earlier. The restaurant had been largely reconstructed. 
The roof had been removed. The walls stepped backwards in their ascent to 
the open sky, so that the tiers of galleries appeared to line the interior of a 
gigantic funnel. When it rained two sections of curved glass slid together 
across the sky, forming a transparent dome, faintly netted with reinforcing 
steel wire. At the little tables in the galleries and on the main floor of the 
restaurant men in linen clothes and women in costumes that would have 
been described a few years earlier as beach-suits sat over their fruit and 
coffee and wine. It was Hedgerow Week at Gallotti’s, the whole air of the 
restaurant being impregnated with the perfume of spring hedges, a subtle 
and beautiful smell that would have been barely perceptible to the pre-Voe 
world. 


“Have there not been remarkable changes in England?” the Minister of 
Health demanded, after the opening remarks about the weather had been 
decently disposed of; “can we not take some comfort for the future of this 
perplexing world, M. de Rojaques, from the changes wrought in the last 
few years?” 

“But certainly,” said de Rojaques. 

“How right you are,” said the Minister of Health. “And to what do we 
owe these great advances in health and in the appreciation of hygiene and 
in the physical welfare of our people? I think, M. de Rojaques, we can talk 
as man to man, and because of that I will admit, quite frankly, that there are 
occasions when understatement made in the name of modesty becomes as 
grave an error and as deep a wrong as exaggeration made in the name of 
dishonesty.” 


De Rojaques smiled. “There is,” he said, “an enchanting clarity in your 
words.” 

The Right Honourable Vincent Cleaving cleared his throat loudly, and 
thereby drew the attention of several people in the adjacent alcoves. Throat 
noises had almost ceased since Voe-taking had become a national habit, and 
had led to healthier noses and throats; they were now as unusual and 
disconcerting in a public place as shouting. 

“T think,” he said heavily, “that our policy in the past has at least been 
conducive to the development and the maintenance of the conditions which 
are now so happily enjoyed by the men and women of these Islands.” 

“Without question,” agreed de Rojaques. 

There was a pause. His Majesty’s Minister of Health began to wonder 
what he was expected to say to this commanding figure of French 
commerce, who was also the proprietor of that painfully direct and 
outspoken newspaper, 


the Morning Star. The lunch had been arranged for him. It had been 
implied by his colleagues that somebody or something was due for a 
“gesture,” and that the great research stations where English wild-flower 
perfumes could be studied which had recently been established by the 
undertakings de Rojaques controlled had made the Frenchman worth 
cultivating. 

“It seems to affect your department,” the Prime Minister had said 
grumpily. He had mislaid his box of Voe that morning and had moved from 
conference to conference without any opportunity of borrowing a pinch. 
The Prime Minister had only recently realised the possible connection 
between the Voe habit and the changed character of the country he was 
governing. Having realised that he must be witnessing cause and effect, he 
was too bewildered by such unusual knowledge to invent any policy. So he 
played for safety with the best will and the worst imagination in the world. 
To be polite to the people who were supplying Voe to the nations of the 
earth had seemed the most tactful course for a practising politician. The 
Minister of Health, who did not realise what he would have described as 
“the moral and hygienic significance of Voe” (although of course he took 
it), was bored and baffled by his enforced lunch with de Rojaques. It was 
with relief that he heard the Frenchman approaching what appeared to be a 
proposition. 


“It is strange, is it not,” said de Rojaques, “that in England you withhold 
honour from your great men until they are nearly too old to enjoy your 
mode of conferring honour.” 

“Er,” said the Cabinet Minister. 

Fortunately de Rojaques did not appear to expect an articulate comment, 
for he proceeded: “Some months ago 


I had the felicity of listening to M. the Minister of Health making a speech 
at the Mansion House, when the Freedom of the City of London was given 
to my good friend and colleague, the great scientist, Professor Adrian 
Frankby.” 

“Frankby,” said the Minister of Health, “Frankby, yes, yes, of course, 
Frankby, a wonderful man, one of our greatest—er—undoubtedly one of 
our greatest—er —”"(Damnation! had the fellow 
said“scientist” or“spiritualist’’?) 

“T am enchanted,” said de Rojaques, his eyes glowing with enthusiasm, 
“that you should hold so high an opinion of so great an Englishman.” 

“Not at all,” said the Minister of Health affably, “after all, one owes 
something to genius, does one not?” 

“Enchanted,” repeated de Rojaques, gazing straight over the Minister’s 
head at the vivid circle of blue sky that roofed the restaurant. 

There was a pause, and then de Rojaques resumed. “You are cold, you 
English,” he said, “I know that it is a tremendous honour to be given the 
Freedom of the City of London, but have you no other honours for such 
men as these? Will there be no recognition of that wonderful sacrifice of a 
great fortune that Professor Frankby has just made? Monsieur is familiar 
with the details?” 

“Vaguely, vaguely,” said the Minister of Health. (What fortune? What 
details? Damn!) 

“In France we are a Republic,” said de Rojaques, “England does not 
suffer from that misfortune. I am no royalist; do not misunderstand me. A 
Republic is a misfortune to a country, in that it limits the power of giving 
honour to its noblest and greatest children.” 

“Quite,” said the Minister of Health. 
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“My Frankby’s devotion to science I understand,” said de Rojaques, 
“but the indifference of his countrymen to his genius and to all the gifts his 
genius has brought to them is something that I cannot understand.” 

The Minister of Health was relieved. This Frankby fellow was a 
scientist. 

“Ah, well,” he said, a trifle incoherently, “science is a hard taskmaster.” 

De Rojaques did not appear to hear this, for he continued: “Tell me, M. 
Cleaving, if an Englishman makes a great sum of money by putting fruit 
into tins, or vegetables into bottles, or, in the old days, strong smelling 
motor cars upon the road, or runs a great newspaper for his profit, and if he 
is very rich from doing these things, do not those who govern the country 
feel it their duty to recognise his worth?” 

The Minister of Health was embarrassed. He wanted to point out the 
irregularity of such canvassing. But this de Rojaques was a distinguished 
Frenchman, who could not be expected to be familiar with such little- 
known procedure. 

De Rojaques proceeded: “Many wealthy men have been given some title 
in the past,” he said, “because of their money. If you look at them and meet 
them it is clear that they could not have been ennobled as a reward for any 
merit. Anyone can buy honours... 

The Minister of Health raised his hand. “I must correct that impression, 
M. de Rojaques,” he intoned ponderously. “The conferring of titles is 
wholly in the hands of His Gracious Majesty” (he bowed his head) “the 
King.” He paused impressively, and added in a hushed voice, “‘acting under 
the advice of his Ministers.” 


“Excellent,” said de Rojaques, “acting under the advice of his Ministers. 
You, M. Cleaving, as His Majesty’s Minister of Health, have doubtless 
composed suitable advice concerning the merits of my friend, Professor 
Frankby, whose great invention has made the work of your department so 
untroubled by problems during the last two or three years. Has Professor 
Frankby yet been offered a peerage?” 

“T believe not,” said the Minister of Health, searching his memory for 
some reason which would make it intelligible why the devil Professor 
Frankby should be offered a peerage. 

“No doubt that omission will be corrected,” said de Rojaques with his 
urbane smile. 


“It’s a matter for the Prime Minister,” said the Minister of Health. 

“Oh,” said de Rojaques, his urbanity expanding, “but everyone knows, 
M. Cleaving, who is the real government of Great Britain.” 

The Minister of Health sat up, and his buttery features, shocked for a 
moment out of control, assumed an air of thwarted majesty. This 
Frenchman was by way of being a discerning devil. “I can make no official 
recommendation,” he found himself saying. 

De Rojaques’ smile was wonderfully encouraging. “But it only needs 
the weight of one man’s influence,” he said gently. 

The Minister of Health returned to Westminster in a condition of 
complicated optimism. 

“Well?” said the Prime Minister, when they met later in the day. 

“De Rojaques wants a K.B.E. or something for a fellow 


called Franley, or Frankley, or some such name,” said the Minister of 
Health. 

The Prime Minister shook his head. “All the knighthoods have been 
allotted to the nominees of the reconstructed tobacco and confectionery 
combines,” he said with a brutal directness very different from his former 
genteel references “to great and unnamed interests.” 

“Well, I thought you wanted to know what this Frenchman was after,” 
said the Minister of Health. 

“Oh, I know,” said the Prime Minister: “only as usual you’ve got none 
of the facts. ’'ve been approached from several quarters, and I think, in 
order to placate the New Party, we shall have to give the fellow a peerage.” 

“Who?” said the Minister of Health, “you can’t make a French scent 
manufacturer an English peer.” 

“IT don’t want to,” said the Prime Minister, “but his partner or scientific 
adviser happens to be Professor Frankby, and he will be made a Baron in 
the birthday honours.” 

“What for?” said the Minister of Health, “I mean, how much?” 

“It’s coming indirectly,” said the Prime Minister very quietly, “several 
interests are involved.” 

How diffident the English were about their great men, de Rojaques 
thought as he drove in the afternoon to Richmond. He noticed in Piccadilly 
that the cables for the trackless trams were being removed and that those 
limited vehicles had disappeared, and the London streets were once more 


populous with horseless buses: but they were silent, streamlined vehicles, 
light and unenclosed, sprayed with scarlet and grey, with slot-and-change 
machines for tickets on the boarding platform instead of a 


conductor. All over London buildings were being plastered with thin coats 
of stucco and whitewash or paint. Dingy Victorian brick and the tortured 
stonework of that era had disappeared. In Kensington High Street the 
pavements had been arcaded beneath the existing buildings to widen the 
road. The obstructive and hideous memorial at the junction of Church 
Street and Kensington High Street had been removed. He noticed that old 
Olympia had been repainted white, that the Empire Hall had been colour- 
washed in pale emerald green, and a statue of Britannia in chromium-plated 
metal now brandished a trident above the canopy of the main entrance. The 
sensitive Frenchman shuddered. Voe-taking had not improved the English 
taste for sculpture, he thought; but he was interested in the other changes he 
noted on his way to Richmond. They all reflected the growing desire for 
open spaces, and for clean-looking buildings, for surfaces that would at 
once betray the presence of dirt, for dirty surfaces meant dirty air, and dirty 
air meant outrageous discomfort for Voe-taking London. Hammersmith 
Bridge was being repainted in white, and he observed that extensive tree 
planting was in progress on Barnes Common. He entered Richmond Park 
by the Roehampton Gate, passing through a new parkway that followed the 
course of Beverley Brook, and a few minutes afterwards he was paying his 
first visit to Frankby’s new house. 

“What are you doing?” he had asked Frankby. 

“I don’t want to be technical,’ Frankby replied, “and you’re only 
interested in technical applications of science. It may be years before the 
results of this particular research can be applied; probably not until many 
years after you and I are dead.” 


“T cannot take any work you do lightly, my Frankby,” said de Rojaques 
gravely; “please explain, if you will.” 

“It’s a continuation of the experimental research of which Voe happened 
to be a by-product,” said Frankby. “My work can never end, de Rojaques. 
No biologist’s work ever can end. The present phase of my work will take 
years to complete, for I’m studying and trying to classify the type groups 


into which sexual selection falls under the new conditions of sensitivity to 
the characteristic smell of individuals. Do you realise the implications of 
this?” 

“Certainly I do,” said de Rojaques; “and I think you have misnamed Voe 
as a by-product. Surely it is a fundamental thing in this new study of 
yours.” 

“It certainly provides the opportunity for practical tests,’ Frankby 
conceded. “It is true, also, that without this new hypersensitiveness of the 
olfactory membranes the sense of smell might have become permanently 
blunted by the carelessness of the industrial world, and in time it might 
have become vestigial—the merest hint of a sense, the possession of which 
might have been as rare as the ability to contract the iris of the eyes at will, 
or to twitch the ears. But I am delivering a lecture.” 

De Rojaques shook his head vigorously: “Please,” he said, “please, my 
Frankby.” 

“T am seeing my research as a whole, past, present and future,” said 
Frankby after reflection; “that causes me to minimise the actual invention 
and production of Gamma 8, I mean Voe. The new hypersensitive 
generation, with their new nasal critical faculties, have healthier habits than 
their parents. They will be more discerning in their choice of mates.” He 
smiled a little bitterly. “I don’t mean,” he explained, 


“that they are likely to be wiser than their parents, but they will be less 
inclined, in fact strongly disinclined, to make lifetime associations with 
each other unless their noses as well as their eyes are fully satisfied. 
Selection, operating through the new intensified sense of smell, is likely to 
reduce the number of possible unions, and may restrict the number of 
fertile unions. We may look, therefore, for a great reduction in the 
population of every Voe-taking country. We may hope, perhaps, for a better 
race as a result of this effective check on casual mating. As men are 
constituted, any woman who is not repulsive by reason of some deformity, 
and who is not unnaturally thin or unnaturally fat, is a potential temptation 
to sexual intercourse, given the appropriate circumstances of temptation, 
and the opportunity for indulging it. This uncritical readiness to surrender 
to procreative impulse has been responsible for generations of unhappy and 
disgusting marriages. But now, men and women will seldom carry an 
association to the length of actual intercourse unless they are fully satisfied 


with that indefinable character that their new sensitiveness enables them to 
discern. We have been deprived of our ability to recognise this aspect of 
personal character since, perhaps, the beginning of the bronze age. To what 
extent these new preferences may be measured, to what extent these 
hitherto unrecognisable characters may be classified, I cannot say. I can 
only begin the work of trying to find out, and it may require centuries of 
scrutiny before any analysis of statistics and cases will be either dependable 
or instructive. All sorts of types may be bred out as the new selection 
operates. It may be that humanity will restrict its mating season to 
adolescence.” 
De Rojaques protested. “Love, my Frankby, love will 


never be lost like that,” he said with such earnestness that Frankby smiled. 

“I’m an isolated example, no doubt,” he said; “but before the rest of the 
world was taking Voe, and I alone was sensitised, no woman attracted me. 
That was understandable. I was, you see, the first of a new race—that 
sounds rather pompous and exalted, but you follow me? But even in this 
more careful world, when people’s habits are cleaner and more fastidious, I 
have met no woman that I would live with. Perhaps I’m too old. I don’t 
know. It is my business to find out whether mine is really an isolated 
example or whether the desire to indulge sexual activity is going to wane 
after the beginning of middle age.” 

“The young to the young,” said de Rojaques. “In France the old man 
reigns, he marries the young woman, and fills the young men with the 
desire to be old and established and respected.” 

“Already the marriage statistics in this country are very suggestive,” 
Frankby continued. “The churches explain the drop in the figures by saying 
that Voe has driven all the young people to living in sin, but it 1s difficult 
either to prove or disprove that more people are living together unmarried 
than was the case three years ago. The birth rate has dropped enormously, 
too; not only in England, but all over the world. The churches explain that 
by an outburst against birth-control. But I am collecting facts, and for years 
I shall be adding to the collection, and having cases under observation. Of 
course the world is over-populated, but men will not be so ready to 
overcrowd it in the future. Their new tastes in sexual companionship and 
the exclusiveness that has been thrust upon them by reviving what is, as 
I’ve said, perhaps only a temporarily dulled 


sense, a sense that has temporarily lost its strength and its selective powers, 
will achieve more than contraceptives ever promised. I may learn nothing 
of this reconstruction of humanity; I may mistake the scaffolding for the 
building. But could you leave such work?” 

Throughout the afternoon they talked. De Rojaques unmasked all his 
batteries of persuasion, hoping to tempt Frankby to give some small part of 
his time to the now enormous business of scent production; but Frankby 
resisted. As they sat before dinner on the balcony watching the twilight 
mist deepen into darker and darker shades of blue, while the stars pricked 
their shining points through the velvet fabric of the sky, de Rojaques 
became resigned to losing his English collaborator. 

“It has been good, this work with you,” he said regretfully, as they went 
in to dinner. 

“Don’t think me ungracious,” said Frankby, “but can this work of mine 
wait?” 

“No,” said de Rojaques, “you cannot leave it.” 

“It is the work I can do,” said Frankby; “to go outside my interest means 
going outside my abilities ——” 

“There you are unjust to your brains,” de Rojaques interrupted. 

“The world is demanding expert work,” Frankby continued; “largely as 
a consequence of the thing we have started together. But it is work for 
economists. They must patch up the world until the Voe-bred generation 
can take control of it, and a smaller population gives them a smaller 
problem to solve. But now the economists and engineers and technicians 
must collaborate in salvage work. Ultimately the technocrats are bound to 
rule the world. I hope you will help them to do so, de Rojaques. That’s one 
good 


thing that has come out of America.” He paused for a space, and then 
proceeded: 

“T used to hate America; but only because it seemed to me to be a land 
that honoured wasteful self-seeking. I think perhaps I hated it all the more 
because when I was a young man, when I was a boy, America seemed to be 
a sort of morning star of hope, always able and willing to try new things. 
Always ready for experiments. Never saying, what I so often used to hear, 


“You can’t do it, it’s never been done before!’ And when I found out, as I 
did, that all this willingness to experiment, all this fresh and vigorous desire 
for change, was harnessed to the most sordid motives in the world, then I 
was sick of everything American. I know Claughton says that technocracy 
is just another name for the New Economics which we had thought of years 
before: but technocracy does show how the New Economics can be applied 
to the old world. It is that very willingness to experiment which makes me 
feel hopeful that America may make technocratic government succeed.” 

“Such an experience as regaining my faith in America is for ever denied 
me,” de Rojaques said; “for it is difficult for a Frenchman to have faith in 
the ideas of other nations. | have never had any in America. It is easier for 
you, perhaps, for America is still an old English colony to most 
Englishmen; a piece of the British Empire that took the wrong road, is it 
not so? You feel that, wrong-headed though they are, the Americans may 
have the good luck to use some English sense in what they do.” 

“1’m not thinking of any national aspects at all,” said Frankby. “I am 
thinking only of the receptive state of mind that distinguishes America; that 
sets it apart as 


a country in the world, that makes it the best territory for any kind of 
experiment, social, industrial or psychological.” 

“Do you still feel that about America in spite of the anti-Negro war that 
has just ended?” 

“That was misdirected vitality,” Frankby explained. 

The anti-Negro crusade had followed the industrial riots and private 
wars of the great post-Voe upheaval in the States. It was the last concerted 
effort of the Puritans. The whole population took Voe, and the presence of 
some millions of Negroes had soon established the fact that Voe affected 
the relationship of the whites with the old slave race in two sharply 
different ways. The white Voe-taker in America was either released 
completely from physical repulsion and racial animosity, or else his new 
sensitiveness was lacerated by the proximity of a Negro. It happened that 
the majority of the Puritans belonged to the latter class. The people whose 
grandparents had been the champions of abolition in the slave days 
expended their energy and gave their lives in venomous determination to 
banish and destroy the Negroes. Lynchings and riots grew into civil war; 
but the Puritans were in a minority, and the pro-Negroes exterminated them 


without malice or mercy; they were regarded as an unfortunate nuisance, 
that was all. The Puritans and the war died out; and the freedom of the 
Negroes in America was at last more than a legal fiction: presently it 
became a biological fact. 

“No,” said Frankby; “I don’t find my hopefulness about America shaken 
by the anti-Negro war. America is a mixture of races, and yet they have 
developed a racial attitude of mind. ‘Let’s give it a trial!’ they seem to say, 
and in that spirit they are now preparing to try out technocratic society 


on a grand scale. They may save the world if they succeed. It will be an 
instructive experiment to watch.” 

De Rojaques listened to him, and then after a long pause he said: “Life 
does not mean any tiling to you personally, my Frankby. You are the 
strangest man I have ever known. You live your own life as if you were 
living it as a race of people and not as an individual.” 

“Not at all,” said Frankby, “I live for my work.” 

“You want nothing from life but that?” said de Rojaques. 

“T only want to get on with my work without being disturbed,” said 
Frankby. 

“That is the limit of your desire?” de Rojaques persisted. 

“Certainly,” said Frankby, smiling. 

He proved the truth of his answer a little later when he refused a 
peerage. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


THE YOUTH OF AGE 


When the marching songs are sung again 

In a world that doesn’t fight, 

When the words of “inky pinky parley vous” 

Restore to ageing veterans the sound and smell and sight 

Of “minnies,” mud and other tilings they lived with day and night, 
Will they say that it was noble and magnificent and right? 

Or will they have a plainer point of view? 


Lays of a Lead-Swinger. 


OME old-fashioned music was being played by the orchestra in the big 
S open-air theatre that occupied the centre of the park which stretched 
along the south bank of the Thames from the County Hall to London 
Bridge. There was a Shaw festival in progress which had begun on the 
125th birthday of the greatIrish dramatist. Thechronicle play, Honesty is the 
Worst Politics, was about to begin its cycle. To prepare the way for this 
hawk’s-eye view of the history of English politics, the music of the prelude 
had been selected to suggest the bitter hopelessness which had accumulated 
at the end of the first third of the twentieth century. The words of a song by 
Noel Coward were softly sung by an unseen chorus: 


Blues, Twentieth Century Blues, 
They’re getting me down! 


The picture that song recalled from the past was over-charged with 
pessimism, shadowed greyly by forlorn anticipations of the future. 


Blues, Nothing to win or to lose, 
They’re getting me down! 


The song had been written when the century’s tragic youth seemed about 
to be exchanged for lean and bitter middle age; it was out of place as well 
as out of time in latter-day England; it was unrelated to the easy 
adjustments of life after the technocratic reorganisation of the Western 
World; but it touched a responsive chord in Frankby’s mind as he listened. 

He was still anxious about this new free world that he had helped to 
make. He often found himself comparing the quality of endeavour that 
marked the advancing years of the century with the creative energy which 
had lit his youth and prime and which still illumined his old age. Perhaps 
such comparisons marked the beginning of the slow paralysis of inspiration 
and the hardening of the receptive faculties which come to an ageing body. 
He was critically aware of that possibility, but his honest allowance for a 
conceivable infirmity in his own mind could not quieten his growing 
uneasiness at the spectacle of the world set free from all its competitive 
aggressions, from its lusts and wastes and suspicions. Human energy was 
enjoying security. It might expend its power in a froth of animal activity; in 
sport, in games, in aimless feats of endurance; perhaps, if this period of 
new, fastidious mating was only transitional, in an amplified sexuality. It 
might revive organised waste, and erect the most complex and romantic 
social conventions. 

For years Frankby had been able to satisfy his wish for a complete 
withdrawal from the administrative responsibilities he had shared with de 
Rojaques. In his laboratory at 


Richmond he had resumed the work he had dropped when Voe was first 
given to the world. 

There were no young men working with him. His colleagues were all of 
his own generation. 

The conditions under which research work was undertaken now were 
very different from those he had known in his student days and when he 
had been a young professor at York. There were no restrictions to-day, no 
hampering obstructive regulations about experiments, none of the ignorant 
interference that arose from diseased mentality. 

Science was known and respected for the clean, searching, impersonal 
mission that it was. 

But there was something missing; some vital ingredient in the structure 
of research work. The desire for knowledge for its own sake was more rare 


to-day; perhaps it only flourished under the stimulus of discouragement; 
perhaps opposition was a fertiliser for the vitality of any of men’s 
impersonal desires. 

That old-fashioned tune took Frankby’s mind back to the early years of 
his life. He remembered 


He remembered the road where he was born, Morden Road, in the 
district of Clapham Junction which, by the desire of its genteel inhabitants, 
was always called the parish of New Wandsworth. Morden Road ended at 
the beginning of Wandsworth Common, at the point where the old London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway and the London and South-Western 
Railway parted company, die 


one proceeding to Balham and Brighton and the other to Earlsfield and the 
west country. The houses in Morden Road were semi-detached blocks, with 
Victorian trimmings, commodious and sedately plain. It was believed that 
once upon a time the land upon which they were built had been part of the 
gardens of Queen Anne’s Palace. What palace and which Queen Anne 
nobody quite knew, but with that glittering confusion which distinguished 
amateur archaeologists, the fact that one of the main streets of the 
neighbourhood was known as St. Anne’s Hill was regarded as very 
suggestive. 

Odd, unrelated, insignificant facts floated on the surface of his 
remembrance. In those days the London Brighton engines were painted 
orange. He had seen royal trains with the coals in the engine-tenders 
whitewashed. He remembered Queen Victoria’s funeral train, chiefly by an 
unfortunate incident, for a spectator had been accidentally impaled on the 
iron railings by the railway bridge at the top of Morden Road. 

From this mosaic of childish memories came a clear picture of Mafeking 
night when the great fish that sat above the shop of a sports dealer near the 
station was carried through the streets by a shouting rabble of patriots, 
cheering and singing and carrying torches and flags. Then came the end of 
the Boer War: his attempts to hoist the Union Jack on the flag-pole in the 
garden, and the halyards that jammed so that either the flag had to remain 
at half-mast or not be hoisted at all; his tearful application to his father for 


help, and his father’s slow smile and the question which he put as he was 
beseeched to help, ““We must put the flag up, Daddy, we’ve won.” 
“What do you think we’ve won?” was the question. 


“Why, the war,” said the little boy, almost with scorn. 

“Yes,” said his father, “and you know what that means?” That had been 
difficult to answer, and as the flag halyards were readjusted Frankby’s 
father said that twenty thousand men had been killed or had died from 
disease on the English side alone. ““We don’t know how many of the Boers 
have been killed. Say thirty thousand lives have been lost: were they worth 
losing?” 

His father had always dropped disturbing questions like that which sank 
into his mind like depth-charges, exploding a long way down and ruffling 
all his thoughts, shaking them up and never allowing his ideas to settle into 
the sediment of convention. Frankby’s father was a doctor, a prosperous 
general practitioner who retired when he was still in his prime and devoted 
his life to the study of cerebral diseases. He was a man of energetic 
curiosity: always demanding the why and the wherefore of every 
occurrence; and in that atmosphere of eager lucid questioning Frankby 
acquired a permanent greed for knowledge. 

When other boys were playing games Frankby was mooning about with 
queer unboyish ways of study. Chemistry fascinated him, and later he 
became absorbed in everything connected with growth. He was an 
imaginative student; and because of that he realised in early life that he 
would never be anything but a student, realised that no seeker of 
knowledge could ever transcend that elementary stage: life was too short. 

Now he was an old man, and there was still no end to the things he 
wanted to know and test and scrutinise. He was an old man in a world that 
had been changed as the result of one of his organised researches; and it 
was a world 


from which the impelling power of curiosity seemed to be absent. The 
young men and women who, unlike his own contemporaries, years ago, had 
abundant leisure and the power of choosing how they should employ it, did 
not hunger and thirst after knowledge. Hardly ever did these young people 
wish to study. They played games, they wrote music and painted and 


sculped and made verses and wrote original and charming stories: they 
were in love with art, obsessed by all the decorative trimmings of life. They 
were intolerant of untidiness. Externally they made England orderly and 
pleasant. The discipline and patience exacted by research work; the 
accuracy and passionless judgment needed for the scrutiny of facts; the 
accumulation of immense stores of dry facts and the classification and 
correlation of such facts; all the painstaking industry required in the service 
of science repelled this generation. All the original work that was being 
done, Frankby realised, all the new ground that was being surveyed, was 
being done by old and middle-aged men. The functions of youth had 
devolved upon age. Voe-taking certainly prolonged adolescence, prolonged 
it well into the thirties, for only towards middle age were the minds of men 
and women sobered by more serious emotions. Yet, what a different world 
it was, eased of its harrowing cares, and the complex filthiness of its 
industrial activities. It would have seemed a Paradise on earth had it been 
revealed to anybody living in the early years of the century. 


The sort of things that happened in that past, which 


seemed so buried, were now impossible. The Boer War had been the 
outstanding incident of his childhood, for ever linked in his mind with 
marching tunes like “Soldiers of the Queen,” “Dolly Grey” and “Goodbye, 
my Bluebell,” tunes which were presently replaced by the sticky sweetness 
of “The Honeysuckle and the Bee” and forgotten after the introduction of 
the cake-walk and that negroid spate of American songs written by people 
who wherever they were always wanted to be “ ’ 
back” somewhere else. 

The London, Brighton and South Coast Railway distressed Frankby’s 
observant eye by painting their engines brown instead of orange. 

One of the daily papers published a map of England which showed the 
position that would be occupied by a hostile army three days after the 
invasion of England. War that was carried out on some remote “front” amid 
kopjes (whatever they might be) was all right; it was understandable and 
reasonably stimulating; but war that came lumbering into England was 
terribly upsetting to the ideas of a little boy. The new L.C.C. electric trams 
which were now running to Westminster from Clapham in some strange 
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way down” or “ ’way 


way made him feel confident that war could never come to England. There 
was something about the mechanical stability of a large chocolate-coloured 
tram that made foreign invasions seem impossible and ridiculous. 

He grew up and went to Cambridge, and afterwards took a medical 
degree and settled down to his chosen work. His father died and left him a 
comfortable fortune. His mother had died years before and he had no 
memory of her. He occasionally published the results of his work. He was 
retiring, self-contained and immensely interested in his work. 


He made a few friends, and made more when the war stopped his work and 
changed his way of living. 

He went into the army in 1915 and endured the full weight of boredom 
that is the lot of a private soldier. His army life seemed to consist of endless 
dreary days in camp, always listening to that gambling game House. 
“Housey— housey—come on, me lucky lads, who’s for a card?— housey, 
housey—legs and lemon—clickerty click—top of the house!” Getting 
involved in the lecherous morass of military conversation. ... 

He went to France in 1916 just in time to see the contributions of 
scientists to warfare hopelessly mismanaged by horsy-minded generals. It 
was after the first bungled tank attack that Frankby was recalled from 
active service to his own skilled work and was able to produce a non-lethal 
gas which a stupid, bloody-minded staff of old-fashioned soldiers rejected. 
After the war came his appointment as reader in biochemistry at York 
University, and a series of researches which brought him an F.R.S. and a 
European reputation. But he was always moving on to new things. 

But the spirit that had driven him on was not the spirit of this new age. 
Perhaps, after a longer adolescence, the men and women who set to work 
would be better equipped to collect, observe, compare and deduce; but the 
age of man was so limiting. He remembered a remark he had made to 
Claughton years before that there was no reason why everybody should not 
become centenarians quite normally and naturally. If the habit of Voe- 
taking delayed adult development and increased the length of adult life, 
then the men who followed Frankby’s own generation would be more 
capable and better endowed with experience 


and energy than those who had their origin in the tragic, tortured years of 
the early twentieth century. 


The prelude finished. The curtains parted from the proscenium and 
disclosed a white screen; the long beam of a projector pointed silently like 
a Silver finger across the audience and dimmed out the stars above. 

A picture of Mr. Bernard Shaw appeared on the screen. 

It was an interview with the Irish Shakespeare on his 125th birthday. 

“T have often been asked,” said Mr. Bernard Shaw with his engaging 
smile and in his caressing voice, “to what I attribute my great age, and I 
have always replied that it is due to my sedulous avoidance of the 
attentions of the medical profession during the last ninety years. I live in a 
world that has changed beyond all knowing from the world into which I 
was born, and we owe this change very largely to the genius of Professor 
Adrian Frankby. I have said this before, and it is the privilege of a very old 
man to repeat occasionally the things he has said, especially when they are 
true. Professor Frankby is the greatest revolutionary since Faraday. He is 
one of the inspired materialists; Faraday made the modern world that the 
technocrats have tidied; but 1t was Frankby that made the modern world fit 
to live in, and without his work it is doubtful whether technocratic theory 
would have been applied to set in order the affairs of the nations. You may 
be forgetting the part Professor Frankby has played in your lives, and you 
may forget it because, thanks to broadcasting and the egomania 


of that extinct monster, the newspaper proprietor, we no longer have what 
used to be known as popular newspapers. Those papers, had theysurvived 
to-day,would have been constantlyreminding you of Professor Frankby’s 
existence. They would have dragged into needless and continuous 
prominence every detail of his private life; they would have turned him into 
a national figure and flouted his desire to remain at work as a private 
individual. 

“This chronicle play, which opens the festival which is being produced 
in my honour, illustrates the growth of the extraordinary system of 
misgovernment under which this country suffered up to the end of the first 
half of the present century. Professor Frankby is indirectly responsible for 
closing the Monkey Houses of Parliament. Of course, many of us through a 


well-balanced mode of life possessed all the physical sensitiveness which 
Professor Frankby’s invention of Voe gave to everybody. I did not begin to 
take Voe myself until I was a hundred years old, and I did not notice 
thereafter any marked increase in sensitivity. But as a life-long vegetarian, 
and, as I have said, immune from the clumsy attentions of the medical 
profession, my physical faculties were unimpaired and were fully 
developed. But the majority of people had their senses crippled by the 
stupid little poisons they took; and until Frankby’s invention resurrected the 
long-dead pride in bodily health, and in the shape and cleanness of human 
bodies, people suffered conditions that we now find difficult to imagine. 
The industrialists had destroyed the naturally benign climate of England by 
loading the atmosphere with impure gases and tons of filth from under- 
planned factories.” 

The large unseen audience listened to the music of the old Irishman’s 
voice as he told them of the bloodless 


revolution that had changed England; of the release of science from the task 
of silly tinkering with the muddles made by enemies of change and other 
unimaginative obstructionists; of the moral revolution that was beginning 
even before the days of Voe; of those early, tentative experiments for 
rehabilitating an old, natural freedom; of the nudist movement, and its 
persecution. 

“Science had no design in those days,” he affirmed. “It was driven into 
stupid and nameless cruelties by a monkeyish curiosity. It allowed its 
discoveries to be exploited by anybody; and it was by chance only that a 
man of science who made a great discovery had the conscience and the 
courage to accept complete responsibility for it; and it was by chance only 
that he was able to collaborate with an artist like Jules de Rojaques, who 
had strayed into commerce, and who proved, what was always being 
proved in those days, that anybody with a little unusual imagination, and 
with ideas that rose above scrambling for that old money that used to mean 
so much and was proved in the end to be worth so little, could control and 
direct and out-think ordinary business men, as a shepherd’s dog controls 
and directs and out-thinks sheep. Science, I believe, has outgrown the 
childish phase that made its practitioners desire to tease and give pain in 
order to see how their victims would behave under torture. For half a 
century it has been consolidating its mechanical victories. We have had 


fifty years of the application of science to life, unobscured by the old 
narrowing profit-motive of commerce. We may now be passing on to a 
fresh development, when the creative, exploring spirit of science may again 
advance and, let us hope, may tread a cleaner path than it chose in the past: 
meanwhile we have within the last forty-eight hours 


learned from International Radio that some young men at Cambridge have 
advanced the mechanical facilities we enjoy to a condition of perfection 
and simplicity that had been theoretically possible for some years, but 
which untiring research and brilliant invention have now conferred upon 
civilisation.” 

Frankby’s attention was suddenly animated. He had not listened-in to the 
radio in his house for three days, for he had been avoiding distractions until 
an important stage in his work was completed. He heard Shaw describe 
how power waves could now be broadcast from power-stations for 
hundreds of miles, for driving ships, aeroplanes, cars and machinery. 

It was another mechanical revolution; but he thought less of its 
implications than of the spirit of patient seeking that had brought it into the 
world. 

If the new generation could conquer such a problem they would conquer 
others. 

Perhaps science had to make a fresh start; impelled by a fresh 
inspiration, and forming a new point of view about knowledge. Perhaps 
there could be no chance of handing on a technique to another generation: 
such a legacy might even be a disservice to the future of science. 

It would be better for the new generation to work out for themselves 
their approach to their chosen problems. 

It was the old apish ego that was tempting him to glorify the 
righteousness of choosing their problems for them. Conceivably his work 
might seem to the biologists and biochemists of fifty years hence to be the 
merest primitive muddling; an elaborate exercise in futility. He had been 
thinking too much on what Claughton used to call the I-line. 


Shaw’s speech came to an end. 
The screen ascended, and the stage lit up the first scene of the first Act 
of Honesty is the Worst Politics. 


The play went on all through the warm June night. Frankby left just after 
the dawn, and walked down to the long landing-stage where his electric 
motor boat was moored. He embarked, and steered the little craft into the 
middle of the river, and then turned upstream with the early morning sun 
behind him. The surface of the water crinkled with rosy, golden light. 
Westminster Bridge threw bows of shadow across the shining stream. The 
old Houses of Parliament were dazzling in their coat of whitewash, and 
every gilded pinnacle winked and shimmered. The ugly masses of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital on the south bank had been pulled down years ago, and 
a parkway extended to Lambeth Palace. The steel bridge at Lambeth, with 
the stonework hung on the face of it, had been scrapped when the 
replanning of London was begun forty years before under the architectural 
dictatorship of Robert Byron (afterwards created Baron Thameside), who 
was Minister of Planning under the last of the parliamentary governments; 
and in its place a light arch of plated steel and toughened glass leapt 
gracefully across the stream, connecting Lambeth Palace with the park that 
was planted on the site of the wedding-cake classic office-blocks that had 
formerly displayed their ample vulgarity on the Embankment. 

The Thames had changed into a clean river again. As Frankby’s motor 
boat parted the water into two neat curling waves, and the banks slid by, he 
recalled their old appearance and found it difficult to remember the 
murkiness that used to hang over this part of the river. He remembered the 
squalor of Vauxhall, now once again a green and 


gracious garden as it had been in Georgian times, and the industrial 
congestion on the south bank between Vauxhall Bridge and the goods yard 
where the Southern Railway crossed the river from Victoria. All that had 
disappeared. Across the fields of Nine Elms the tree-lined Wandsworth 
road could be seen from mid-stream, and the only building visible was the 
massive Battersea Power Station, its chimneys cold and clean, and the 
whole exterior surface colour-washed in pink. 

The railway bridge at Grosvenor Road had been pulled down, but 
Chelsea Bridge had been kept as a curiosity, and completely gilded so that 
it looked like some queer Oriental toy. Battersea Park was faced across the 
river by another park, in which Wren’s Hospital and old Chelsea Church 
were the only buildings. 


Gaunt, spidery Albert Bridge and Battersea Bridge had been 
demolished. The power-station at Lots Road had gone; those four soot- 
stained chimneys, Lot’s wives, no longer towered as guardians to Battersea 
Reach and the throng of factory buildings and slums that used to darken its 
banks. Old Battersea Church still stood by the river, girt with trees, and 
near it were a few red-bricked eighteenth-century houses which had been 
scheduled as ancient monuments; but now the banks sloped greenly to the 
water’s edge. Here and there a tiny jetty projected with a boat-house of 
colour-sprayed metal, domed with glass, beside it. The reclamation of the 
riverside had cut a broad, clean belt of green right through London, from 
Richmond to the Tower, with the Thames flowing down the centre of it, 
limpid and untainted, and bearing on its surface a variegated traffic of 
shapely craft. 

The tendency of city development in the nineteenth and 


early twentieth centuries was to turn the city into a sedentary workshop, 
where people laboured by day, and to ring it with suburbs where they slept. 
The city was a place to get away from: its progressive congestion was 
regarded as inevitable. The destruction of its open spaces, its squares and 
gardens and crescents, was accepted as a commercial necessity: the 
beglooming of its ways was permitted by allowing the height of its 
buildings to be increased without a corresponding widening of the streets 
they flanked; the administration of property was in the hands of men who 
were concerned only with rents and never with health, light or architectural 
decency; and even the administration of the Crown lands was directed by 
officials with a crude, barbarian conception of their obligations to the 
community, as the Carlton House Terrace scandal of 1932 and 1933 proved. 

Predictions made in the early part of the century about the future form of 
cities usually described the weather-proofing of streets by glass roofs; the 
city of the future according to the prophets of the late ’nineties and the 
Edwardian period was to be either a series of arcades, or else a clean, 
sheltered place, existing at an even temperature beneath the transparent 
curves of a gigantic glass dome, artificially lit and warmed, cut off for ever 
from the open air. It was natural that such a future architecture of enclosure 
should be imagined in a period when clothes were tortuously complicated, 
when everybody was wrapped up because they went in deadly fear of fresh 
air, and when windows were always kept shut for the same reason. Costive 


in body and in mind, the bulk of respectable English men and women might 
then have enjoyed a weather-proof city or suburb. The moral revolution 
Shaw had talked of was only beginning in those days, and _ its 
manifestations were 


occasionally inverted, impelling its exponents to look back to the Middle 
Ages for aesthetic and emotional comfort; but even then a new habit was 
evolving which was to take thousands of people out into the country, and 
the bicycle and later the motor car made the architecture of enclosure an 
improbable development. The moral revolution was accelerated by the easy 
speed with which people could travel into the country: the week-end habit 
filtered down from the house-party class to the artisans. The pews began to 
empty as the roads began to fill, and sun-worship became an 
unacknowledged religion. As most cities were sunless because of a canopy 
of smoke above their roofs and towers, they reached out ragged arms into 
the country; an untidy urban growth followed the big new post-war roads of 
England, and most cities, and particularly London, were still and deserted 
at night. But with the replanning of London and other cities, which 
followed the collapse of industrialism and the old price system, immense 
wastes of needless buildings were scrapped. Streets were opened out, 
sunlight was let into every quarter, and the new controllers of London 
instead of concentrating time and energy on perfecting ways of escape from 
the city to the country, like the pre-Voe civic authorities who were blindly 
preoccupied with traffic, arranged for the country to be brought back to the 
city. Gardens, parkways, groves and woodland were encouraged to 
penetrate and clothe the thousands of acres that had been cleared of 
architectural rubbish, the shoddy congestions of a century of commercial 
individualism. 

The new cities were utterly different from the sheltered hives of glass 
that had been predicted three-quarters of a century ago. 

As Frankby’s smooth and silent motor boat passed under 


the high single arch of new Battersea Bridge that spanned the river where 
the old West London Extension Railway bridge used to cross, he had a 
momentary vision of the banks grimly populous with factories, warehouses 
and slums, of the sky dulled with smoke, and he recalled the smell of 


burning fat that had haunted that part of the river, which the slum-dwellers 
had to endure every day of their bleak lives. Now cows waded deep in the 
lush grass of the Battersea meadows, and the high ground of Clapham was 
purfled with young beech woods, while the slopes of Lavender Hill were 
dark with fir plantations. 

At Wandsworth, where a gas-works had once displayed its metallic 
tumours and enriched the air with its stench, there was a big swimming- 
pool, bordered by an open-air restaurant and sun-bathing terraces. Under 
the dazzling blue of the early morning sky, a score of brown-skinned young 
men and women were bathing and sunning themselves. The sound of their 
voices and their laughter came across the water to Frankby. 

Those naked, happy people of the new race had made a fine world for 
themselves, he thought. 

The breeze from the south-west plucked at his white hair. That soft, 
sweet wind bore the smell of dewy meadows down the river. He saw a 
heron fishing among the reeds on the Fulham bank. He passed a dark- 
haired girl swimming slowly upstream like some slim, pearl-white 
amphibian, the sunlight glistening on her arms and shoulders. Coloured 
reflections wriggled beside a little fleet of brightly painted motor boats that 
was moored near Putney Bridge. 

This latter-day river scenery might have resembled the descriptions in 
that craftsman’s Utopia, News from Nowhere, had it not been for the new 
brave architecture that by its 


scale and soaring lightness proclaimed the final victory of orderly minds 
over the gifts of mechanical industry. 

Separated by well-wooded acres, the country houses of the late twentieth 
century exemplified an architecture of exposure. After the Great War the 
basic materials for such houses had existed: steel, concrete and glass that 
admitted ultra-violet radiation; but repressive building regulations, timid 
patronage, and archaic morality had hampered the young architects who 
were willing and able to make experiments. So all the inventive young men 
who might have remodelled the architecture of England had to write about 
what they would like to have done, instead of doing it; occasionally 
grasping some rare opportunity of building as they wished to build: but 
even they did not visualise the architectural developments that took place in 
the days when nudist clubs vastly outnumbered golf and tennis clubs and 


when a new physical sensitiveness animated mankind. Voe had begun the 
train of habits that had made possible this new architecture of exposure. 

The country houses that Frankby saw shining in the sunlight above the 
tree-tops over towards Wimbledon and Roehampton, were like open 
pyramids, the pyramid form being suggested by four or five floors which 
extended from a stout central supporting column, and which were recessed 
as they ascended. This central column accommodated lifts, emergency 
stairways, water-closets, lavatories and storage space for furniture. 

There were no walls, and the house was really a series of shelves, each 
shelf or floor being bordered and transversed by grooves with 
corresponding grooves in the ceiling above, and flexible glass or opaque 
screens slid in these grooves, so that rooms of any shape or size could be 


quickly arranged to suit any need, and could be adjusted to face any aspect. 
The side that was open to the air could be warmed from heat rays that were 
distributed by power plugs placed at regular intervals along the outer edge 
of each floor. The floor could be left completely open, all the screens being 
wound into the reception bays in the central column, so that fresh winds 
might sweep through this castle in the air by night or day. In winter, with 
the screens curtained by fabrics, these houses became clusters of warm 
cells, large or small according to their owners’ wishes. 

Sometimes houses were stepped up the side of a hill, as glittering 
terraces of glass; sometimes they rose as transparent terminals to a smooth 
base of coloured concrete in which arched doors and windows were 
pierced. Every house was placed in the most agreeable relationship to the 
contours of the countryside. The ruthlessly standardised residential towers 
that had been predicted as an ultimate solution of the housing problem had 
been conceived when prophetic architects, social reformers and experts in 
hygiene had thought of people as masses, and not as individual groups. 
Masses had to be housed; therefore they applied the parking principle that 
worked so well with machines like motor cars. To give people a cluster of 
cells, all adjusted to the standardised mass-produced needs, and to 
concentrate life vertically seemed such a lucid and obvious doctrine to the 
old-fashioned inhumanist school of architecture. Such ideas were natural in 
a world of horizontal congestion. The only architectural freedom seemed to 
lie above the level of the wilderness of mean streets. 


The chief horrors of the old slums lay in the inescapable proximity of 
their inhabitants; the overcrowding; the unending invasion of privacy; the 
continuous noise. By 


concentrating hundreds of people in a tower, a vertical slum might 
conceivably have been created; but the experiment was never made, for the 
idea was repugnant to the new race, and by the time they had power they 
also had plenty of land to spare and a diminishing population to house. 

There were towers, but not for living in. 

As Frankby steered his motor boat to the jetty at the foot of Petersham 
woods, he could see in the distance towards Kingston an immensely tall 
steel skeleton, sheathed in glass, and penetrating the pale clouds that were 
banked across the western sky. This was one of the earliest of the 
experimental over-cloud floats for high-altitude sun-bathing, and it took the 
form of a tower containing a battery of lifts, two thousand feet high, to the 
top of which was moored a huge raft, many acres in extent, buoyed up with 
gas floats, an artificial park that was anchored in the sweet upper air, 
overlooking the sunlit country of cloudland. These floats could be lowered 
to the ground-level in high winds. 

The landscape Frankby saw from his house on Richmond Hill was a 
mixture of orderly eighteenth-century survivals like the village of 
Petersham, with its dignified Georgian houses and its red-bricked squat 
church tower surmounted by a lantern and cupola, and the glittering 
habitations of the new age. He walked slowly up the path through the oak 
woods. He felt tired and pleasantly hungry. He would sleep after breakfast 
in the broad glass-screened balcony that opened out of his library. 

It had done him good, seeing that old-fashioned play. It had forced him 
to compare the old world he had grown up in with this new world and its 
infinite freedoms. 


Drinking his tea on the balcony after breakfast, he discovered that his 
anxious pessimism about the new generation had lifted from his mind, like 
the old smoke clouds had lifted from the face of the land. He tuned in on 
“Repeats,” as the back-news section of the international radio service was 
called, and learned details of the successful researches of those young 


electricians at Cambridge. Obviously there was still good work being done. 
It must be old age that made him think that the spirit of research was dying. 

He looked across the sunny land that stretched for miles before him, a 
clean, orderly and brilliant land, in which the green of trees and grass was 
of a hue unknown in the days of smoke. In winter he had seen that 
landscape under snow more frequently than when first he lived on 
Richmond Hill. Winters were sharper in England now, perhaps as a result 
of the clearer atmosphere, and the absence of hot fumes from uncontrolled 
industrial areas. But the snow in and near London remained clean; and the 
river mists were no longer changed into choking fogs. Everything was 
cleaner. The Thames was once more a salmon river. 

As he contemplated the scene he thought of the dark anticipations of the 
pre-Voe years. He remembered the pessimistic forebodings of such writers 
as Aldous Huxley and Olaf Stapledon. What had Huxley’s book been 
called? —Brave New World, that was it: organised commerce triumphant 
and society standardised in mentally conditioned castes, and everybody 
drugged into spurious contentment. 

How that black curtain of fear had been lifted from the future! 

Something fine and potently creative must come out of 


a world liberated from the tensions of nationalism and the worship of 
Money. 

The men who had replanned the world so well would not be content 
merely with comfort, sport and pleasure. 

He set his empty tea-cup down on the table beside him and took from 
his pocket an ivory box. He looked at the grains of pink powder heaped 
within it. The world had been rebuilt out of those grains; they had altered 
the scale of life for humanity. 

The freshening breeze flicked tiny clouds of the powder out of the box 
as it lay open in his hand. He sat still, thinking. 

There was something of terror in this new creation. The god-like 
responsibility of it became apparent. The stupendous proportions of the 
achievement made every previous march and conquest of civilisation seem 
petty and tentative. 

His habitual humbleness towards his own work restored his serenity. 

“It happened to be my line,” he said, half aloud. 

Presently he slept. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


BICENTENARY 


OUR Royal Highness, my Lord Mayor, my lords, ladies and 

gentlemen, pray silence for His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
The Toast Master had a fine rolling voice. It carried like a trumpet across 
the big marquee. He stepped back from the cool, white light that flooded 
the top table of the banquet. Purple shadows slid across his uniform of 
white and silver, so that presently, standing in the background, he was just a 
light and occasionally glittering outline. 

The banquet was being held in the great garden of the Mansion House, a 
garden that stretched down to the River Thames in flower-filled terraces. 
The raised sides of the marquee disclosed to the South a view of the star- 
reflecting stream. The Archbishop of Canterbury rose from his place at the 
left hand of the Lord Mayor of London. He was an amiable and kindly 
man, one of the new Christians of twenty-first century England, a man who 
looked upon the world through a sort of stained-glass window of antique 
culture, and although his views were sometimes distorted, they were always 
pleasantly coloured by the wisdom (or occasionally the errors) of the past. 
He took a grave delight in books, in gardens and in music. His literary 
tastes predominated. At the banquet he was feeling particularly benign and 
pleased because that very morning he had found at a sale of antiques an 
intimate personal relic of one of the early twentieth-century authors. He had 
acquired a pair of 


gold pince-nez that had once clung with pride, and not without dignity, to 
the nose of Hugh Walpole. 

The Archbishop collected Hugh Walpole. He took an almost voluptuous 
pleasure in comparing the different typography of the various editions he 
had upon his shelves. He admitted, quite frankly to himself, that some 
childish instinct made him desire to have this human personal relic of the 
wise old writer: and having admitted the childishness of the impulse and 
having also admitted to many friends that aidtough he collected Hugh 
Walpole he found it extraordinarily difficult to read through a book by any 
early twentieth-century author, he felt diat he had been honest with himself 


and with everybody else. After all, Hugh Walpole’s records of the Church 
of England and English churchmen could almost be ranked as ecclesiastical 
history. It was so pleasant to dip into those old-world pages; to pick out 
some restfully archaic phrase; to get a glimpse of that clear framework of 
conventions and habits that complicated the life of those faraway times 
when Walpole breathed and wrote and stimulated the haggard and uncertain 
life of his day with his criticism and his bland, constructive patronage. 

As he rose in his place, the Archbishop could see floating in the distance 
a little visual image of that pair of gold pince-nez; it was a symbol that 
made his chosen literary hero seem more real, more personal, more 
humanly in touch with him. So different was the easygoing life of those 
literary men from the harsh strenuous life of curiosity to which the 
twentieth-century scientists condemned themselves. The Archbishop felt a 
vague discomfort because he was ethically unconvinced about the subject 
of his speech; but nobody would have suspected that any doubt had 
shadowed his mind when he spoke. 


He radiated benevolence. He was a tall man with a magnificent head of 
silver hair. As he stood up he revealed a breadth of shoulder that set off his 
trimly cut tunic of white silk, with the broad purple cross sewn on to the 
breast. A little V-shaped tongue of purple silk lay like a geometric patch of 
brilliant shadow at his throat. He had mild blue eyes. His voice was 
beautifully modulated, clear yet caressing, finely attuned to the manly 
richness of his orations. 

“Your Royal Highness,” he began, bowing slightly to the exalted guest 
on the right hand of the Lord Mayor, “my Lord Mayor, my lords, ladies and 
gentlemen. It is with a sense of my own unworthiness that I am speaking to 
you to-night about a strange and wonderful thing that happened to our 
world through the instrumentality of a great man.” (The gold pince-nez 
swam across his vision; but it was hastily replaced by a composite picture 
of test-tubes, retorts, balances and other laboratory equipment.) “We have 
met to-night to do honour to the memory of a very great Englishman. We 
have met in a garden; a garden that less than two centuries ago was a 
wilderness of undistinguished buildings. This garden could not have existed 
unless the man whose memory we are honouring had lived. In his day 
London was a barbarian desolation of cramped, crowded and horrible 
buildings. London was burned in the seventeenth century. London rejected 


the opportunity to beautify its reconstruction which the Great Fire had 
given it. Two men in that remote day saw how lovely London could 
become. One of these men was a great genius; the other man was his 
patron. The genius was Sir Christopher Wren, the patron was King Charles 
II. The obstacle was the ignorant mob of Londoners who prevented Wren 
from rebuilding 


London and replanning it with the nobility that he knew was possible. May 
I here interpolate some verses by an unknown satirist, who wrote these 
lines in the early twentieth century as a protest against commercial 
opposition to planning anything, and who showed a mastery of the quaint 
idiom of the seventeenth-century Londoner. 


“Said Wren: ‘Sire, on these ashes raise 
A capital the World will praise!’ 

The King’s decision: “Be it so!’ 

Was answered by the cockneys’ ‘No! 
We’ ll ’ave wot we ’ave ’ad afore, 

We won’t ’ave less, and can’t ’ave more; 
We’re all friends ’ere, and this bloke Wren 
Is one of those idealist men, 
Unpractical, we know the kind, 

And, wot is more, we know our mind: 
We don’t want any bleedin’ plan 

Unless it’s by a business man!’ 


“So Wren built half a hundred towers 
Which sketch the plan that might be ours, 
But we are still the great unplanned 

And every civic effort’s canned 

Because some business buys the right 

To prove it lacks a sense of sight.” 


“If Sir Christopher Wren could be with us now, he would see that we 
have adopted in our more enlightened civilisation the plans which he made 
for the City that he loved and for which he worked with such far-sighted 
creative will. But all we have achieved in the remaking of London; all we 


have achieved in the remoulding of England, so that once more we can 
know it to be a ‘precious stone set in the silver sea’; all this we owe to the 
gifts of Adrian 


Frankby. I cannot do better than recall to you the words of the dramatist 
philosopher, George Bernard Shaw, who, upon his 125th birthday, said that 
Professor Adrian Frankby was the greatest revolutionary since Faraday. 
‘Frankby is one of the inspired materialists,’ said Shaw. ‘Faraday made the 
modem world, and Frankby has made it fit to live in.’ Shaw at that time 
made a prophecy. He said that in a century the Church would admit the 
greatness of the part Adrian Frankby had played in making the world a 
gracious and lovely place. In these days, when the religious life is no longer 
represented by the segregation and codification of our good intentions, 
when religion is a free and happy inspiration, and a_ stimulating 
philosophical structure for the intellectual nourishment of thinking men and 
women, when we can say with truth in our hearts that religion is a part of 
life, we find ourselves regarding Adrian Frankby in the same light that 
earlier organisers of the Christian religion regarded the saints. For too long 
Christianity ignored the body: for too long the leaders of Christianity 
condemned the flesh as vile. If Frankby had lived seven hundred years ago, 
he would have been burnt. Living when he did, he was abused, 
misrepresented, subjected alternately to witless admiration and senseless 
invective. Two hundred years ago to-day he was bom. Two hundred years 
after his birth I am empowered to pronounce his elevation to that great 
fellowship of noble lives where now we place the men and women who, 
irrespective of creed, have helped the salvation of humanity. United 
Christianity throughout the world recognises that Adrian Frankby, 
henceforth to be Saint Adrian, was a nobler and finer symbol of Christian 
sense than the men who made the great teaching and inspiration of Christ 
into a harsh repressive thing. His Holiness 


the Pope, Melchior HI, has issued to-day from the New York Vatican 
instructions that wherever a Church of St. Paul has been dedicated, that its 
dedication shall be changed and that it shall be known henceforth as St. 
Adrian’s. His Holiness graciously informed his Cardinals and Archbishops 
some months ago of his intention. And now, in celebrating the bicentenary 


of St. Adrian’s birth, let us think of what this London of ours owes to the 
influence of his life work. It has been cleansed of impurities, made like a 
garden, made once more into a city of beautiful buildings, with wide spaces 
and splendid approaches, freed from objectionable crowds, unbound from 
the shackles of odorous machines, filled with light and glory and pride. 
When we assess the extent of St. Adrian’s influence upon this city, can we 
feel that it is anything but appropriate that his statue should crown its 
noblest structure, that the golden figure of the greatest Englishman who 
ever lived should point upwards to the stars above the cross that surmounts 
the dome of St. Paul’s, and that the noble cathedral itself should be known 
in future as St. Adrian’s?” 

The Archbishop bowed to the Lord Mayor and to the right of the Lord 
Mayor’s chair. There was a general nodding of heads all round the table. 
The violent, disrupting custom of applause had died with many other 
primitive habits over a hundred years before. 

The Toast Master stepped out of the shadows. Putting to his lips a little 
silver pipe, he blew a soft note, and then cried: “My Lord Mayor, Your 
Grace, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, pray silence for His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, Emperor-Elect of the United British and American 
Empire, President-Elect of the United States of Europe, Commissar-Elect 
of the United Soviet States of Russia and 


China, Federal-Regulator-Elect of the Five Continents, Duke of the Ancient 
Kingdom of Cornwall, Duke of the Holy Roman Empire, Knight of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Golden Fleece, Past Grand Circulator of the Ancient Order of Rotarians, 
Scout-Master-General of the International Youth Guild.” The Toast Master 
stepped back into the shadows. His Royal Highness rose. He was a tall, 
good-looking young man with good-humoured eyes and the thoughtful face 
of a scholar. 

“My Lord Mayor, Your Grace, my lords, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“it may be taken as evidence that barbarity persists in civilisation that we 
should still have banquets and spoil them with speeches. I am not referring 
to the speech of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, who is gifted and 
eloquent, but I am thinking of myself who have no natural inclination to 
make speeches, and as I am lacking in all the qualities which make for 
eloquence, it is only because I am what 1s called a royal personage that you 


are prepared to tolerate the sententious phrases that I produce because I am 
without the creative ability to inspire my spoken words with stimulating 
thoughts. It was considered correct that I should unveil at this banquet the 
golden statue of Adrian Frankby whose canonisation has just been 
announced. The draped colossus that stands in the centre of the marquee 
will presently be revealed to your eyes when I press the button on the table 
in front of me. It looks so large, so vast and mysterious in its wrapping that 
it is difficult for us to imagine how small it will appear when it stands upon 
the cross of St. Paul’s on Ludgate Hill. This is the last time that any royal 
personage will refer to London’s glorious cathedral as St. Paul’s. From now 
on it 


will be St. Adrian’s. The sculptor whose work I now unveil is Daniel 
Jawg.” 

His Royal Highness pressed the little ivory button on the table before 
him. The draperies fell from the large figure that stood in the centre of the 
marquee; immediately a flood of light poured upon it from the roof. The 
Prince looked at the figure and then added, “I shall recommend my royal 
father to consider the claims of Daniel Jawg when the next list of Royal 
Academy knighthoods is drawn up by the Minister of Art.” 

His Royal Highness sat down. 

Everybody regarded the colossal golden figure intently. 

It was a naked figure. The right hand was raised to the nose, with the 
forefinger and thumb touching the nostrils as though conveying a pinch of 
Voe. The left hand was stretched aloft with the index finger pointing to the 
sky, for the sculptor had resisted the inspiration of the cartoon-symbolist 
school, which would have compelled him to put in the figure’s right hand a 
sword with a bowler hat impaled thereon, thus relegating to the left hand 
the vital Voe-taking gesture. 

His Royal Highness, who was interested in architecture, was wondering 
whether the proportions of the cathedral lantern would be affected when the 
figure was superimposed upon the cross or whether it would be better to 
remove the cross and let the figure stand direct upon the ball. 

The Lord Mayor was thinking of the river trip he had arranged with his 
new mistress, and how glad he would be to remove his official robes and 
get into his night barge that was moored to the river wall of the Mansion 
House garden. 


The Archbishop was thinking of the golden pince-nez of Hugh Walpole. 

Many people were thinking of the vigorous genius of the sculptor, 
Daniel Jawg, and Jawg himself, sitting on the right hand of His Royal 
Highness, was thinking how good “Sir Daniel” sounded. 

Nobody was thinking of Frankby, the man whose work had made a new 
Heaven out of the old earth, whose work had given peace to the souls of 
men, and had forced the world to change from the Satanic chaos of 
industrialism to an easygoing garden, a world in which only three million 
people lived in England, a world that had learned to regard overcrowding 
as a disease, a world that believed in God’s own common sense, a world in 
which abundant leisure was used graciously and well. 

Nobody thought of Frankby. 

Frankby was now a Saint. 


THE END 
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